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^ No vian luho hath tasted Icarnfn^ hut will confess the many ways of 
frofttin^ by those ivho^ not conifnited koilh stale receipts^ are able to manage 
(^ndsetforth new positions to the world: and^ were they but as the dust 
and cinders of our feet, so tomt as in that notion they may yet setve to polish 
and briy^hten the armoury of iruthi even for that respect they were not utter^ 
iy to be caAt Milxon. 
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AitT. T.-THE MATE;UAL niOGRESS OF CEYLON, 

■ • 

T he iiiat''ri:il conditiuir of the Ishiiul of Ceylou has lately 
; fchown markeil jjrogress, and, as its prosperity seems now 
de,stilled, after a critip:il ’ period of depression, to continuo 
without check, some description may not be uninterestinjf of an 
island wliich has liet^n styled ‘‘ the richest iiosscssion of the 
Engli.sh Crown ” \V1 lercas nature had intended it to he a mere 
appendage of whatever state chanced to he the most powerful 
kingdom of Southern India, the force of destiny has at all times 
availed to keep its fortunes apart and distinct from those of its 
nciglihouis on the great mainland of Hindustan. The Island of 
Ceylon, however, has enjoyed its successive dynasties, and has 
passed tlirough vicissitudes similar to those which larger States 
liave undergone. Undisturbed by the revolutions that were of 
peiioilical occurrence on the other side of the famous Adam’s 
Biidge, and which were maiked by the triumphs of antagonistic 
races and religions, its own history represented in miniature the 
same tragic features as marked the fortuues.of greater nations and 
wider Empires. The same peculiarity attaches to it stjll, now 
that it lias passed under the sway of the Anglo-Saxon, The 
schoolboy knows the ])roximity of Ceylon to India, but only a few 
persons me aware Imw widely apart tlicir respective fortunes are 
sundered. While tlie possessions of the old East India Company 
have expanded in the couise of a century into an Empire larger, 
more thickly peopled, and far more prosperous than any previously 
established iu the plains below the snowy crests of the Himalayas, 
the island of Ceylon has indeed passed under the same all-conquer¬ 
ing thraldom, but its destiny docs not depend on the decrees of 
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of the highest caste in India, whose veiy touch is consi¬ 
dered a pollution. Lower still than any caste that has b^n 
named, a D6m was found in one school, sitting a little by him¬ 
self, but present nevertheless,-—the caste of scavengers and 
corpse-burners, the very lowest of the Hindu castes, ** the ^ most 

degraded of mortals, contemned even by the contemptible.” 
How the very low castes contribute (roughly speaking) 5 per 
cent, of the 3,024 ex-students, whose names were verified on 
the rolls, and the castes of a rank between the very low and 
the upper contribute about 16 per cent., while the upper castes 
contribute about 80 per cent. If :the upper castes had wished 
to exclude the lower or the lowest ones, it would have been easy 
for this large majority of 80 per cent, to expel such a small 
minority as that of 15 or 6 per cent., and thus keep the whole 
of the field to themselves. At indigenous schools, that is, at 
schools raised and maintained on a purely private and purely 
native basis, the case would be, and in fact is, altogether differ¬ 
ent. Into these schools low {;aste pupils are not adnaitted, (ex¬ 
cept occasionally into the *Kaitbi schools,) and do not expect to 
lobe. But at Government or public schools the equality of all 
castes and classes is recognized, much to the same extent that 
it is in railway carriages or in the public courts. The natives 
of India, so far as 1 am able to interpret their sentiments, are 
impressed with the idea, that all castes and classes are regarded 
as oqnal in the eyes of the British Government, and must there¬ 
fore be so treated by themselves at Government schools. The 
prevalence of this conviction has given to our primary schools 
a democratic and levelling character, such as is not to he found 
in England: for I have never yet heard of t.he son of a squire 
taking his seat in the same class or school with the sons of a 
grave-digger, scavenger,^ chimney-sweeper, or butcher. Yet this 
is a thing of common occurrence in the Government Primary 
schools of Upper India. 

There seems to be much truth, however, in the other two 
suppositions alluded to above. It is a fact that education, in some 
form or other, has always been more or less traditional among the up¬ 
per castes, and ignorance among the inferior ones. It is also a fact 
that the upper castes alone, and these not by any means univer¬ 
sally, possess that degree of material comfort and prosperity with¬ 
out which no demand for education, even of the rudest kind, can 
exist. Either of these facts would alone suffice to account for the 
disproportion between population and attendance on the part of 
the upper and the inferior castes respectively. But in this part of 
India the two facts generally run in parallel lines; and thus the 
result is the more assured. 
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Results of Primary Eilucation 

In India, education, (that is vernacular education as distinct from 
^English), is invariably souglit for from one or other of the two 
following motiveseither because it is necessary to the practice 
of that calling to which a youth is attached by caste nr 
the traditions of bis caste, or because it is necessary to the study 
and practice of the religion to which he was l>orn. In nil eoun- 
'tries these two motives,—wordlinesa and piety,—are prominent 
among others more or less powerful. In this part of India 
they are, I am persuaded, the only two motives that exist; and I 
feel sure that the problem of vernacular educaiion would be better 
uuderstood, if this fact were, recognized. The only Hindu castes, 
then, who value education in some form or other, are Banyas (in¬ 
cluding Ratris and a few other trading castes^, Brahmins, Knyasths, 
and, to a less extent, Chatttis, or the landlord-class. Baniyas 
and Ratris value it, because, without being aide to write and count, 
they could not cafry on their business as traders, bankers, and 
money lenders. Brahmans value it, because, without studying their 
particular hooks, they cannot exercise the functions of family priest, 
reciter of Furdnas, or astrologer. Ka)uisths value it, because the 
hereditary tradition of this caste is to abjure manual labour and to 
earn their livelihood as wiiters, .village accountants, pleaders, 
agents, estate-managers, &c. Chattrm value it (but to a less 
general extent than any of the preceding), because it helps them 
in the management of their estates, if they happen to be land¬ 
lords, and because they are glad to read the Ramayuva at their 
iiouses, if they happen to have the leisure and taste for such re¬ 
creations. To these we might add a few of the more prosperous 
members of the higher artizan castes, that is, Sunars and Thate- 
ras, who, like Baniyas, keep shop-accounts, or, like Chattris, might 
have some taste for reading religious books at home. We might 
also add the small and decayed caste of Bhats or bards, who, 
though they have fallen irrepaiably from the high and lionorec} 
estate they once held in the courts of Chattri princes, still look 
to education with the lingering hope of recovering through its 
^eans tlio privileges which they have long since lost. Thus 
much for tlie Hindus. Among the Mahoinedau community the 
*demaAd for education is more general than among the Hindus, 
owing to the fact that their religion contains no privileged priest¬ 
ly caste like Brahmatis, and is not less democratic in this respect 
than Christianity. But even amongst Mahomedans the demand 
for education is chiefly felt among that class of men who are by 
profession Sfoharrirs, Hakims, Moulvies, or religious teachers, or 
aspire to l>ecome so. Thus, in every instance that can be named, 
whether we look to Hindus or Mahomedans, the incentives to 
education are to be found either iu the demands of religion 
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or in the demand of some secular calling, to the practice tA 
^hich instruction in some form or other is indispensable; and it is 
only those castes or classes, upon whom one or both of these tno* 
tives operate, that attach any value at all to education. The said 
castes and classes hnd established schools of their own several 
centuries before the Goveruineut came into the field as an educa¬ 
ting agency. 1'hcse are the indigenous schools. Baniyas, Katris, 
and Kaj'asths of a certain class, had established their Raithi and 
Mahajatii schools; and from the curi'iculum of these schools every 
study that is not directly conducive to tlie purposes of trade and 
accouut-kcepiijg, is curufully excluded. Kayasths of another class, 
and the Mahomedans, to whose fortunes they bad linked their 
own, had established their Maktahs or Persian schools ; and the 
managers of these schools are not less careful to exclude all 
irrelevant matter than are those of the Kaithi soliools. Mahome¬ 
dans of the specially religious class Lad established their Qurfini 
schools. Brahmins had estahlished their patsh&l^s, in which 
Sanskrit is not merely the cl/icf but the exclusive study. The 
]noie prosperous Cimitris bad entertained private tutors to teach 
their sons the ilamayana. The Qoverumeut schools have 
not succeeded (except to a very small degree) in reaching any 
castes or classes hut those for whom, and by whom, these indi¬ 
genous schools had been hremght into existence several centuries 
before. This has been clearly proved by the statistics shewn 
above. The castes and classes named are the only portion of the 
Indian population, whether Hindu or Mahomedan, whose attach¬ 
ment to education is genuine and sincere; and even these 
castes and classes usually prefer tlie indigenous curriculum, with its 
exclusive studies and simple appliances, to that prevailing at 
Government schools, butgenerally accept the lartter as an alternative 
to the former, l)e(ninBe the Government schools cost them little or 
nothing in comparison with the expense of paying for tbeir 
own teachers, and bear the prestige of the Government name,—to 
which name a mysterious importance is attached, which no one 
would be able to define, if he were asked. All the other castes and 
classes attend the Government schools either by compulsion or 
by an illusion. Sometimes they are compelled to attend by 
the landlords or other men of influence in the village, or by the 
nearest local official, or by the schoolmaster himself; all of whom 
(and especially the one last named) are interested in securing an 
attendance sufficient to justify the cost. Sometimes they attend 
of their own accord in the vague hope that after leaving the 
Government school they may, )>y some lucky stroke of fortune, 
obtain a Government appointment. Were it not for the ptessura 
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exercised by neighbours, local officials, and teachers, and for 
the illusory notion spontaneously entertained by the students 
themselves,—a notion of which every one concerned takes 
good care not to undeceive them—I believe that all the low 
and inferior castes would stand as much aloof from the 
Government schools as they do and always have done from the 
indigenous ones. Their attachment to our schools, if it can be 
called by such a name, is neither sincere nor deep-seated, and 
their attendance, as the statistics show, is precarious and temporary. 
Edncaiion does not help them to earn their bread, and therefore 
it is regarded with indifference, if not with aversion. To suppose 
that such men can desire knowledge for its own sake, and apart 
from the vmn hope of its improving their material condition, 
is inconceivable. The parents cannot afford to sacrifice the petty 
earnings, which> their children can make in the fields or bazaars, 
for the sake of a primary education which from sheer disuse they 
at once begin to forget after leaving school: and the children them¬ 
selves are much too '-'ll-fed in body to feel any anxiety about 
food to the mind. .v'.^se castes have been illiterate from the 
beginning of their existence, and 1 think they are destined to 
remain so, until some radical improvement takes place in their 
material status, so as to give rise to new tastes and aspirations 
and new capacities for appreciating the dignity of knowledge 
and making use of its advantages. Until this much-desired 
change has become an accomplished fact, (and there are no signs 
of its approach at the present time), the attempt to extend 
education among them is (l think) as vain as to build a house 
upon sand. 

It seems, then, that there is no demand in this country for what is 
called mass-education. The explanations which I have offered may 
be accepted or not. But there is no denying the fact, (whatever 
explanation may be made of it), that the inferior castes, who 
make up the mass of the population, stand aloof from our 
schools, even in places where the said schools have been lying open 
at their doors for one whole generation. In the thirteen villages 
at ^hich these investigations were made, the inferior castes far 
outnumber the upper ones ; and yet almost all the students 
have come from the latter. The lower castes have been 
encouraged in every possible way to attend our schools ; but with 
few exceptions (and these chiefly under pressure or illusion) they 
have dedined the offer. The horse has beeu brought to the 
water; but it has refused to drink. Even among the upper 
castes the demand for education is very far from being universal. 
Among Brahmins and Chattris there is a large proportion • 
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(not less than one half, and probably macb more) who have, 
from time immemorial^ sunk to the level of Sudras in point 
of intellectual aims, and who as labourers, carriers, petty-tenaiits^&a, 
have as little desire or need for education as men of the lowest 
castes. Among the trading castes, there are several (such as 
Tamolis, Bhunjas, Eujras, &c.) whose trade is too petty to 
require even that slender amount of education which is patronised 
by Banyas and Katris, and who therefore keep no written accounts 
of what they buy and sell. But all the trading castes put 
together, literate and illiterate combined, contribute only 
6 per cent, of the total population of'Oudh; and hence the males 
of a school-going age make up only about 0*5 per cent. ; and of 
these aliout one-half (for the reasons just given) are content to 
remain illiterate. Among the high caste Mahomedans there is a 
considerable proportion whose intellectual aims are no higher 
than those of the depressed Brahmins and *Chattris amongst 
Hindus. Probably the Kayasth or writing caste is the only caste 
iu India, amongst whom-the demand for education can be 
Considered universal. But all the Kayastbs of Oudh put together, 
male and female, young and old, make up only 1'3 per cent of 
the total population, and hence the males of a school-going age 
make up the merest fraction. All things considered^ the demand 
for vernacular education, even among the upper castes, is qualiBed 
by many limitations, and among the inferior castes it cannot 
be said to exist 

Allusion was made a few pages back to 303 entries in the 
school registers which were found to be fictitious. This is not the place 
to enter into a minute explanation as to why and how such entries 
came to be made. The truth is, an Inspector or Deputy Inspector 
can no more prevent false entries being occassioually made in school 
registers, than a Magistrate can prevent false evidence being given 
in his court. In both cases self-interest, (or rather what is 
supposed to be self interest), is the motive which leads to the 
practice ; and in both cases the officer in charge does what be can 
to prevent or discover it. The teacher, being an ill-paid man, and 
having many persons depending on him for support^ thinks 
very seriously about his pay. His salary, as be knows, depends 

E artially, though by no means chiefly, on the attendance which 
e is able to shew in his books, and so, when persuasion fails, be is 
tempted to resort to fiction. In the attempts made by the 
inspecting officer to check this practice, no assistance is rendered 
by the inhabitants of the village, unless there happens to be 
some private enmity between the teacher and one of bis 
neighbours, and in this case the neighbour will turn informant. 
It would appear that, as a general rule, the villagers do not think 
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much the worse of a teacher, if he employes a little strategy ;* 
and it is well known that tiiey will sometimes give him warning 
of the inspecting officer’s approach, if lie (the teacher) has not 
heard of it alrei^y. Fictitious regkiration at the Government 
village schools is one of the norinul conditions of their being. The 
practice has been admitted in almost every annual report that has 
ever been published in the North-West and Otidb. For example, 
in the report for 1881-&2, para 240, the following remark is made 
by the Director :—''The returns shew a decrease of more than 
** IjOUO students in Government ' lower schools,' &c. • • • The 
decrease may be attributed to a great extent, at least to stricter 
registration/’ &c. There is, therefore, nothing strange in the 
discovery of 303 fictitious names out of a total of 3,327. 

The practice of fictitious registration appi^ars to warrant three 
inferences: (1) It would he obviously impossible for such a prac¬ 
tice to prevail or continue, if the hoys were not in league with 
the teachers, and if pulilic opinion uiitside the school house did not 
consider it excusable. Hence, there is^uot much ground for hop¬ 
ing that our primary schools can the means of raising the 
moral tone of village society, (2) .The prevalence of this practice 
is only another indication of what has been already proved from 
the returns of caste and population,'namely, that the scht^ols iu 
question do not meet any general want, and are not appreciated by 
the masses of the people. Jf the schools were really wanted by 
the community at large, there would he no occasion for the per¬ 
suasion and pressure which are now so frequently employed, and 
which, when they fail, are discarded in favour of fiction. (3) 
The proportions of fictitious uumes castewise to the total fictitious 


* There are four diifereut kinds of 
stratagem which have come within mj 
own experience, nnd there may be 
many more :—*(!) Sometiiiiea a boy has 
two names ; one being tlie name pro- 
. nouiiced over him by the purobit or 
family priest with the usual ceremonies 
about days after birth ; and the 
other a nick name or pet name, by 
which bis parents and others habitually 
call him. In such a case, two names 
can be made to do duty for one stud¬ 
ent. (2) Sometimes the same name 
is borne by several diflerent boys in 
the village. In this case any ex-stud¬ 
ent, who happens to bear this name, 
can be brought in for examination, 
cad be made ti> personate a fictitious 


student entered under the same name 
in the attendance list. (3) Sometimes 
a boy wbo is in regular attendance at 
some indigenous maklah near at hand, 
is persuaded to have his name 
entered as a student of the Govern¬ 
ment scimol, and is presented as such 
for examination. (4) Sometimes 
the name entered in the regis¬ 
ter is a pure invention on the leacber's 
part, and answers to no person in the 
world. 

No doubt this is a very imperfect 
list of the ways and devices of Hal- 
quabandi strat^, but it may serve to 
Aow how difficult it is to eradicate 
the practice. 
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enrolment correspond very nearly with the proportions of real names 
eastewise to the total real enrolment:— 


Mabomiuedans 
Brahmins 
Knyastha 
chattria 
Trading raates 
Artizau castes 
Cultivating costes 
Pastoral castea 

Serving and Prorpasiounl castes 
hliscelliineons cuhtea 


Real, 


Fictitious 

21-06 per 

cent- 

17-86 per 

22-10 

o 

29-41 

15-28 

13-57 , 

8-22 

1 ■ 

0.34 , 

16’23 

f 9 

■ a 

17^6 , 

7M6 

9, 

3-33 , 

S81 

yf 

2-34 

J-84 

9f 

1 07 

2 30 

»• 

1 97 

270 

>• 

2 35 

ICO 


100 


cent 


Tlie fencliers have evidenfly been guided by a wise instiuct as to 
the best way of not exciting snspiciou. Knownig, as they na¬ 
turally would, the castes which arc most likely to attend school 
and would therefore be most expected to <io so, they have assigned 
most of their fictitious simrcnts to the five castes standing at the 
head of tlie list, nautely, Mahonifdans, Brahmins, Kayasths, Chat- 
tris, and the trading castes. The correspondence is so close that it 
cannot have hceii the result of accident, Jt is.in fact the result of 
a laborious tabulation of over 3,000 names, the outcome of which 
was altogether unforeseen hy those hy whom the tabulation was 
made. 

iS«c. IIL—Oewpations of ex-studenta. 

The reader’s attention is now invited to the side-headings of 
the statement given several pages hack, near the commencement 
of the preceding section. These sidc-beadings describe the occu¬ 
pations of the ex-students, as distinct from the castes of their 
parents, and it is to the consideration of this question, (the occupa¬ 
tions, of the ex-students)^ that tlie present section is devoted. 

If tlie original intention of caste Avere strictly acted out, the 
occupation of a son and the caste of his father would be convert¬ 
ible terms. But this has long ceased to be the case in India, 

From tlie analogies afforded by otlier nations in past and present 
times, it seems most probable that the distinctions of Indian caste 
were primarily based upon the distribution of hereditary functions. 
Functions were made hereditary to ensure that they should be efiS- 
ciently performed, sincey in the early stages of industry, the only 
mode in which skill could be acquired and transmitted was by 
filial imitation and paternal influence ; and this mode of transmis- 
siou has by no neans become obsolete in the most advanced types 
of modern industry, nor will it ever become so. In order to 
give the fullest effect to the hereditary principle, certain safeguards 
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were added* Families exercising the same craft or trade, where- 
ever their place of residence might happen to be among the towns 
and villages of India, became gradually united into distinct clans 
or tribes ; and each of these established for itself certain pecu¬ 
liarities of worship, tradition, and marriage rites, to which mem¬ 
bers of other claus were not admitted, * Hence intermarriage be¬ 
tween clans exercising different functions was prohibited, and even 
intercourse in the matter of eating from the same dish was treated 
as an offence against society. Tims caste, in the full sense of the 
word, implied three sets of restrictions,—restrictions on occupation, 
restrictions on marriage, and restrictions on social intercourse,—the 
first being the essential purpose of caste, aud the other two merely 
its safeguards and accessories. But in India the fundamental 
principle, transmission of functions, has long lost much of its 
original power, while the sentiment of clanship or tribal isolation 
has retained its old vigor undiminished. Tims caste is now deter¬ 
mined by limitations of marriage and social intercourse much more 
than by limitations of function. The original purpose is falling 
more and more into the background aud the accessory elemeuts 
have come prominently to the front. 

Among the 3,024 ex-students,, whose case we investieated, the 
most curious discrepancies between <!aste and function were found 
to exist. Those of the Brahmin caste were found in almost every 
shade of employment, from family priests, river-priests, Pur£ii- 
readers, fortune-tellers, religious mendicants, &c.,—(all of which 
functions come well within the original status of the caste), to land¬ 
lords,tenant^,field-labourers,warriors, shop-keepers, hankers, writers, 
grass-cutters, cattle-grazers, cart-drivers, watchmen, cooks, &c,, 
anything in short but what would entail ceremonial pollution with 
the consequent liability to loss of caste. The occupations of those 
ex-students, who belong to the Chattri caste, are equally various 
and mixed, though Chattris still retain their original prominence 
as the landlord caste. Eayasths have begun to give up the 
pen,—the once exclusive function of this caste,—and are now 

* The higheRt of all the Indian of the priestly cante. The Hindu 
castes—the model on which the others Scriptures admit in several places 
Trerp formed —was at first merely that Brahman originally signified 
« body of men distinguished by pio- nor a diflTei'ence of blo^, hut of 
fesBtou or calling. The word Brah- functions. For example, see Muir’s 
ma simply meant h;mn, prayer, de- Texts, vol. 1. p. 140. Rhrigu re- 
votioDHl exercise : and Brahman plies :^There in no difference of 
originally meant one who composes cantes. This world having been at 

such hymns, &c. Afterwards it came ** first created by Brahma, purely 
to mean the superintendiog priest Brahniauic. became afterwards se* 

at a sacrifice, as distinct from the parated into castes in cousequeuce 

three other orders of priests. Fin- of works/’ Ac. 

ally it came to stand for all varieties 
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taking to agriculture, in which capacity some appear as land¬ 
lords and others as tenants. One even appears in the humble 
and laborious capacity of a field-labourer, (the ordinary status 
of a Chamar or P^si); and auotber has emigrated as a coolie 
to Mauritius. There is scarcely any caste ^vhich does not now 
appear as a tenant-agriculturist, however incongruous such em¬ 
ployment may be with its original functions. In this category I 
found members of the Pasi or pig-rearing caste^ of the Luoija or 
salt-making caste, of the Bari or caste of leaf-plate-makers, of the 
Bhat or minstrel caste, of the (loshayeu or hermit caste, of the 
Aliir or pastoral caste, of the Baniya or trading caste, of the 
Bebn^ or thread-making caste, of the Nai or barber caste, and 
many others, not to speak of the Brahmans, Kayasths, and 
Cliattris already alluded to. "J'lie castes wdiose proper function 
it is to cultivate ibo land (namely, Murao, KacclW, Kurmi, Lodlia, 
iliili, &c.) contribute only 80 out of the C18 ex-students now en¬ 
gaged as tenant-fanners, or less tlian sixteen per cent: they are 
tlius far outnumbered, witliiu their owu speciality, by castes 
whose original function had no connection with theirs. To crown 
the confusion, wc have Bauiyas, Halwais, and other castes 
of shop-keepers working as agricultural labourers, a Tamoli 
(beteluut seller) attcinpring to learn English, Bhats (or bards) 
driving carts and holding the plough for hire, a Bhunja (or 
seller of parched grain) labouring in the fields, a Darzi (tailor) 
who has turned school-master, a llahvai (confectioner) who has 
risen or fallen to the same status, Kurmis who have turned 
native doctors, a Sai (barber) who has became a clerk in a pub¬ 
lic office, a Kalwar (spiiit-scllor) who has turned carpenter, 
auotlicr Kahviir wlio has descended to a field-labourer, an 
intellectual Knsii or butcher, an Englisli-Icarning Pasi or swine¬ 
herd, daiiciug Mahomedaus, wrestling Brahmins, and a singing 
Baniya, To what extent these discrepancies are the result 
of education, or of the sirugule for existence, or of inheritance 
from parents, 1 could not determine. Each of these causes 
has no doubt oontriljuted its quota to the general medley. 

Most of the parents of our ex-studeuts, to whatever castp they 
may belong or belonged, are or were engaged in agriculture. 
But most of tlieir sous have taken to other callings. As the 
Govcrniueut village-schools were established chiefly for the benefit 
of the agricultural classes, and indirectly for tlie improvement 
of agriculture itself, the aversion toagiiculturo displayed by our ex- 
students is a fact that deserves special notice. 

Under the head of Agriculturist ” I include all, who either 
till the soil with their own bands or employ labour to do so. 
The term applies, therefore, to three different classes of men; 
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landlords, tenants, and hired labourers. There are few men in 
Upper India, whatever caste they may belong to, who are not 
connected with the laud in one or other of these senses, or in 
two of them combined ; and there is a large number of men, who 
though their main occupation is non-agricultural, are yet en¬ 
gaged in agriculture (in one sense or another) as a secon¬ 
dary pursuit. Mr. Williams, in bis Oudh Census Report for 
1869, remarks as follows:—“Of the total Hindu population in 
“ Oudb, 6ri per cent, are agriculturists, and 38‘9 per cent, follow 
“other professions and trades; as against €1'96 per cent, of 
agriculturists to 38‘04! per cent of non-agriculturists in the 
“North-Western Provinces. Again, of the total Mahoinedan 
population in Oudh, 36'1 percent, are agriculturists and G3 9 
“percent, are non-agriculturists; while in the North-Western 
“ Provinces the figrures arc 39‘G per cent, and GO'-i per cent, rcspect- 
“ ively.” * These two results, elicited quite independently of each 
other, by diflereut men and in different years, show how closely 
the economic and industrial couditiou of the people in the North- 
West resembles that of the people of Oudb; and how large a 
proportion of the iuhahiiauts in both provinces is engaged ia 
agiiculture. 

It should be observed, however, that the figures just quoted 
from the Oudh Census include the inhabitants of cities as 
well as those of villages aud small market towns, whereas 
the places about which I am writing come under the latter 
denomination only Moreover, it is not quite clear whether 
by “ a^^riculturisiMr. Williams meant one whose sole occu¬ 
pation is agriculture, or whether he included under that term one 
who combines agriculture with other forms of industry. Probably, 
too, during the 13 years which have passed since the Census 
Report of 18f>9 was written, the population of the North-West 
and Oudh has been growing more agricultural than it was then : i* 
for it is generally believed that the native industries, other than 
agriculture, have continued to decay, and that the pressure 
of population on the land has gone on increasing. I believe that 
in the thirteen villages, in which my enquiries were made, and 
in almost all other villages of the North-West and Oudfa^ the 
percentage of men engaged in agriculture, either exclusively 


* Oudh Tensua Report for 1869, published. In Section XIX, p. 117, 
Vol. 1, page 38, paras 130, 131, he writes: the males returned 

t Siuce the above remarks were “ with occupatioDH, 69 per cent. be« 
written, the Report of the new Ceu- long to the agricultural class.*’ 
BUB of the North-West aud Oudh, The percentage shewn by Mr, Wil- 
by Mr. Edmond White, has been liams was smaller by 8, 
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er in combinfttion Tvith some other calling, is not less than 80 
per cent, of the total rural population. * 

Now the avowed object, as we have already remarked, for 
which the Government village schools were established in the North 
West and Oudh, was the cducatiou of agriculturists. It was for the 
maintenance of these schools, that the “ school-ccss," ( called in 
Oudh the “rural cess/0 consisting of a local tax proportioned to tho 
rent of landed properties, was levied ; and it is for this reason 
that tuition fees have not been chaigcd to the sons of agricul¬ 
turists, while it hos been considered just to charge them to the 
sons of shop-keepers, artisans, and others.! The education thus 
provided was not intended to make men abandon the pursuit 
of agriculture, but rather to make them more eCHcieut and more 
intelligent within that calling, and to enable them to protect their 
rights and interests as landlords, or tenants, or labourers for hire. 
Tho best result that a teacher could show, ( to atlopt the language 
of Mr. Growse), “ would be a long list of boys, who after learning 

to road, write and cypher, had settled ilown contentedly to 
“ their hereditary occupations, and had proved the value of their 
“ education, by turning out their work in a more intelligent style 
“ than their fathers had done before them 

It would appear, ho\vc\or, from the statistics shewn in the 
tabular statement given above, that this is not the end which is actu¬ 
ally attained as the result of village education. The first three 
side-headings of that statement show'that, of3,()24< ex-students, 
75 are now engaged as proprietors or part-proprietors of laud, 
518 as tenants, and 41) as field-labouvors,—which gives a total 
of only 6-12 ex-students engaged in agriculture. It was clearly 
ascertained that none of the remaining ex-studcnts, 2,3o0 in 
number, have any connexion with agriculture either as a main 
or as a secondary calling, but are cither doing nothing or arc engaged 
in some pursuit or pursuits, of which agriculture forms no part§ 


* Mr. li. C. Irwin, in his Garden of 
India, Chap. IT., P 31, says;—“The 
“ land of Oudh, the cultivation of 
“ which aiTords their onhf iiieatis of 
Bubsisteuce to nearly three-fouTtlis 
“of the people,’’ Ac. This implies 
that nearly 75 per cent, are engaged 
in agriculture only. 

t This is true of the North-West 
Provinces. In Oudh, however, tui¬ 
tion fees are levied from agricultu¬ 
rists also, so far as they can afiord 
to pay them. 

i Extract from a minate on tho 


Kducation cpicbtiou by Mr. F. S. 
Growse, O. 1. E., Collector and 
Magistrate of Bulaudahahr, Meerut 
division. This luiniite was. placed 
befoie the £<hieatiou Gonunissiou 
during their tour though the North- 
West Proviuces. 

§ The total balance, after de¬ 
ducting the 642 agriculturists, is 
2,582. But from this we have still 
to deduct the 196 ex-students, who 
have died. This leaves the balance 
of 2,386 shewn in the text. 
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Parents, 
Tbeir sous* 


Agrimlixm^iu 
61 per cent, 

21 pci' cent. 


The proportions, then, between the ex-students and their parents, 
if we compare them profession-wise, are as follows:— 

Non~AfiT\culturhts. 
3i) per cent. 

79 per cent. 

Thus, if the sou of an agiiculturist goes to school, tlie clianccs 
are about 3 to 1, that after leaving school, lio will not take to 
agricLiIbure, but either do nothing or seek for some other kind of 
work. Even this estimate is probably below the mark; for (as 
1 have explained already ) there is reason to think that in the 
villages of the North-West and Oiidli, not less th;iu 80 per cent, 
of the total village popuhitiou is partially or wholly engaged in 
agriculture. I am certain, too, that many, prul-aMy more than 
half, of those 642 ex-students who are now engaged in that 
pursuit, would leave it if they Cuuld, and accept of any kind of 
light work or sen Ice whicli would bring ihuui in a steady salary 
of fiom Rs, 6 to S per mensem. 

Tbo rest of i.iie .sjd“-lu :ulings show the present <'C( npalion or 
condition of tiiose 2.3'‘G ex-students who Imve n.j ximii v.iih 
agriculiure. Tiiieo liundred and eiglitj’-threo, ( or J2*(» per l*< nt.) 
are krCj.'ug .-dtups ; Tti7(crrr0 pcr.ctnt. ) are praeti-mi; txnt.o 
kind luaiaicraft ; 85 (orS'Oper cent. ), nn»": of Vihoin niu 
JBiahmias. vH j t*ugag( d in the udmiuisiration of roligitiu-^ lil-.s ; 
248 for r-'o j-h-r eoni.) are cugagod iu home form of lilCMuiy 
Rcrvice, a' accuunt tius, salesmen, inohurrirs, loaclit-is at Ciovern- 
incnt scl'.onii, t‘*achero at indigenous schools. &c. ; 417 .i*r lo'l} per 
ccut) arc engaged iu some of the many h.rms of nou-litorary service 
as pc;on.o, waleliiULn, house .servants, cart drivers, camel ke*. p'*-rs, 
washcrmcD, 315 31* per cent,') have gone oil' to 

indig-Dons schwOis to study San.dcui, rer.-ian, or Kaiiiii, or the 
native sy>denM»f ariilinicdic, alter Laving ac<|uired all that tliey 
could Icain or all that tjjcy cared ti) learn at the (Jowrnment 
school ; 240 (or 8 ]ier c^nt.) are still stiidyiiig at Covermnent 
vernacular schools cither in their own or in other viliago ; 
SI (or 1 per cmt.) aie 3tud3ing or attempting to study Englisli ; 
68 (or 2 per cent.) are earning their bread in various kinds 
of occupations not already nained, suclt as dancing, singing, 
wrestling, cattlc-grnzing, &c. ; 20G (or 9*8 per cent,^ are doing 
nothing, but arc living on the labours of others \ 137 (or 4'G per 
cent) may pos.^ibly be doing something, but their occupation or 
present oondition was not known to any one in the village. 
One hundred and ninety-six (or 65 per cent.) are known to have 
died. 

It must not be supposed that all of these Iiavc renmiuod in 
tbeir native villages after leaving school. No less than 859, 
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or more tliiin 28 per cent, have ^ono away ; and particulars as 
to their preseut occupation or status could ouly be learnt from 
persons in the villages. There has certainly not been much in¬ 
clination on the part of our ex-students “ to settle down conten¬ 
tedly to their hereditary callings/’—ouo of the main results that 
village education (according to Mr, Grovvse) is intended to 
produce. A few of the ex-students are now in prison; but it 
is only thsoe of the Braliiniii caste that enjoy this had distinction. 
Another fact to be noticed is, that school-attendance has in 
many eases not been continuous, hut has l)con interrupted, once 
or luujc than once, by intervals of several mouilis' absence, and thou 
rouewed again. No less thauiM2, or more than 30 per cent, 
of the cx-^iinleiits about whom 1 am writing, belong to this cate¬ 
gory, Some have rejoined as many ua six limes in the course 
of their educational career : and, on comj^aung the class register-s 
of one jear with those (»f another, 1 found tliat -'^ome studeuts at 
the time of iiually leaving school belonged to a class lower than 
tl>at m whicli they had studied at a former period. Sick¬ 
ness is no doubt one cau.-,e, oh account'd which a student’s name 
might be withdiawn for a time and then re-enterod. But tJiis 
alone will not explain the facts to wliieh 1 have just alluded. 
The othei causes at work ai'.o the following ;—( 1 ) If the atten¬ 
dance id the student is voluntary, tliat is if lie aspires to obtain 
some kind of liteiato employment, (for this is the only motive for 
■which secular instruction is sought for in these proxdnccs), he rejoins 
.school again and again, as often as he can, in order lo keep up 
his knowledge. Voy from the moment that he leaves school, he 
becomes aware of the fact, that out>ide the school-house he has 


nothing to read, nothing to write, ami nothing to count, and finding 
that he is ia|>idly forgetting cvervtliing that he Jearnt,—the 
inevitable result of living in a stale of society wliere there is scarce¬ 
ly any scope for the uiiiization of knowledge,—he returns to 
school and njoins the ranks of students, (2) The other case is 
that of a student whose attendance was not really voluntary 
from the first. Such students (and their number is by no 
means suralJ,) do not attend because they desire to do so, but 
because, fas I explained several pages ago), they are pi:e.'?8e(l 
by the inilncntial men of the village, or by the nearest local offi¬ 
cial, or by tlie school master himself. They leiive tlie school 
whenever their presonco can be spared, and only rejoin it whoa 
their presence has again become necessary, that, is, wdien the 
total attendance has become so slack as to threaten the exist¬ 


ence of the school, or damage the credit of those who are in¬ 
terested in maintaining iL It is not to be wondered at that 
such studeuts pay as little attention as possible to tlieir studies, 
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and sometimes finally leave the school from a class lower than 
that in which they had been enrolled at a former period. 

* The number of ex-students, who, instead of returning to the 
plough or the workshop, are at this very time continuing their 
studies at other schools—indigenous, Government vernacular, 
or English—is another indication of the aversion, with which 
manual labour is regarded by a man who considers himself 
educated. These amount altogether to 3SG, or 12'S per cent, 
of the whole. This, at the present time only. It we could dis¬ 
cover the number who, in all the years preceding the present, 
continued their education, or attempted to continue it, after leav¬ 
ing their village school, ‘the percentage would bo very much 
higher. If to this percentage we could add those who remained 
idfe, neither woiking with their hands nor continuing their 
studies, the percentage would be larger still. Even at the pre¬ 
sent time, tlie number of cx-studeuts who are following no occu¬ 
pation is 2DG or 0 8 per cent. Docs not this give some coun- 
tenauce to the opinion expressed hy the Tuhsildar at Talimabad ? 
“Bas; Ivharah ko jute haiu.” Doci-it not justify the impression 
formed by Major Grigg respecting the young Kurmi at Bacli- 
luwan? “ It struck me at the time that it had been far better, 
“had the youth never seen the iiiside pf the vernacular school.’’* 
This disinclination to physical labour on the part of educated 
men is usually ascribed to a semi-barbarous Eastern prejudice, 
to which no consideration should be ^howll. I am informed, how¬ 
ever, by natives on whose intelligence and accuracy I can rely, 
that fieid labour under au Indiati sun is very exhausting for 
most mouths of the year to those who have not beeu inured 
to it from childhood, and that a youih. whose boyhood lias been 
spent under the shelter of a school-house, and whose muscles 
have beeu relaxed by stu(h% does not po.'sess the physical strength 
nud endurance which field labour (d it is to be remunerative) 
demands, and, in short, that an educated man is not able to com¬ 
pete as a tiller of the soil with his illiterate neighbours. If 
this is the case, we ought to feel pity rather than contempt 
for the 3 ’oung Kurmi Avho, after completing the curriculum at 
scIioqI, was forced “ to mortgage bis estate to obtain the where¬ 
withal to pay the labourers employed to till the ancestral lands.” 
The tropical sun is perhaps the physical explanation of the 
curse pronounced on labour in the book of Genesis, and of the 
deeply-rooted conviction as to the antagonism between labour 
and learning, which has prevailed from the earliest times in 


Tliese two ©ises were described in reader will probably remember, 
detail in the previous article, as the 
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nil countries of Soutbcrn Asia, from Palestine to China. Tha 
compatibility of manual labour iu manhood with the cultiva¬ 
tion of the mind in boyhood is one of the greatest blessings^ which 
our own temperate climate affords; but this should not lead us 
to misjudge the peasantry of tropical countries like India, which 
in this respect are far less favourably situated. In the East 
the faculties of the mind and body ripen at a n)uch earlier age 
than in the West: and hence a boy, after leaving school, cannot 
take to the ]>Iuugh with the same pliysical energy or with the 
same mental inclination as one who has never seen the inside 
of a school-house. 

Even in England, however, although the physical energies 
of the boy-student are not impaired by a few years’ study at 
the village school, and although the suu is invariably the friend 
and not the enemy of the working man,—yef even there the 
taste for farm labour has been cousidorably weakened of late 
years by the spread of education among the agricultural classes. 
“The farmers complain mueb,” as my informant writes, “of 
“ the compulsory system established by the Board Schools: it 
“ lias greatly affected the labour market: farm labourers have 
“become scarce, and they Ime not the .same skill that they used 
“ to have ; and, as a rule, they have no liking for work.” My 
attention has also been drawn to an extract from the XVIIIth 
Volume of the “ Journal of the Boyal Agricultural Society ” of Eng¬ 
land published in 1882,* which runs as follows:—"Tliereis 
“a very general complaint among farmers that the present sys- 
“stem of education operates prejudicially to the interests of 
“ agriculture. Boys, it is said, are kept at school at an age at 
“which they might be usc^lly employed upon the farm, and 
“ bo thus acquiring habits and tastes which would fit them for 
“ farm service. As it is, the standard of education is so fixed that 
“ not only are the first years of industrial training lost before 
“ a boy can attain it; but when he docs attain it, ho acquires 
“ with it a desire for what ho regards as more suitable occu- 
pation ; so that the class which was formerly trained into farm 
“ service is now gradually absorbed into other industries, f’ar- 
“ mers very naturally complain of this; as in districts, where 
“ there are school boards, they have to pay for education which 
“ not only deprives them for the present of the labour of boys 
“ and obliges them to pay men’s wages for boys’ work, but tends 
to drain from the laud the sources of future labour.’’ 


* This volume records “ the sb- “ Boyal CommisBion on Agriculture.** 
" struct conclusiouB arrived at by the 
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, The most uatiirul lemedj for this state of things would be to apply 
‘4he h.'ilf-time principle " to the instruction of the sons of farm labour¬ 
ers, and by thus shortening the time to lower the standard and con¬ 
fine it to a strictly elementary course in reading, writing, and cypher¬ 
ing. By this means half the day would be giveu to farm work and 
the other half to schooling. But, admitting the expediency 
of such a compromise in a country like ours, it is not easy to see 
how the same rule could be usefully applied to the agricultural 
classes in India. For here, in India, the irrepressible question still 
crops up,—of what use is. a strictly primary cducatiou to the 
tenant farmer or farm labourer, eveu when he has acquired it? 
The English cultivator, if he learns to read only a little, can take 
part in public worship on Sunday ; but in India there is no literate 
worship in vogue. lie can read the Bible at home (the easiest book 
in the language)’; hut in India the books which answer nearest 
to the Bible (the Purtins, «fcc.), are written in a difficult and 
almost obsolete style, which uou^ but well educated natives can 
understand. He can read the newspaper at the village clubs; 
but in ludia there are no such clubs or reading-rooms, and no news¬ 
papers are ever seen in villages. .lie can read his grocer’s bill, 
or see the shop-keeper’s name on the door ; but in India trades¬ 
men do not write bills for village-customers or put tbeir names 
on shop-doors, and farm-labourers are to a large extent paid in 
kind, not in cash. He can read notices on matters affecting the 
pari.sh in which he lives ; but in India no notices are over seen in 
villages except those which come from the Government court, 
and these are expressed in terms which only a well educated man 
can interpret; moreover, it is not tenants and labourers, but land¬ 
lords, who are concerned in such notices. He cau read the 
announcements put forth by rival candidates at the time of a 
general election ; but in India no such aunounccmcnis appear 
for there is no political life. He can read a letter received from a 
distance, if it is wiitten legibly in a simple .style; but in India 
villager, whose status is below that of a landlord or tradesman, 
seldom or never receives a letter throughout his whole life. In 
England, for the last two or three centuries at least, there has 
been a leaven of iutelligenco and enlightenment permeating tlic 
whole .structure of society and making its way downwards more 
and more from tlie thinking classes above to the working classes 
below; but in India, (at least in Upper India), there has been 


• This is the remedy enggoBted Forinightiy Review for November 
by lion. Q. C. Brodrick, in bis com- 1882, p. 617, in article on “ Britibh 
ments on the above extract, in the Agriculture in 1882.” 
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nothing of the kind. * In England the most elementary books 
available to tlic working classes are of the richest, most varied] 
useful, and attractive description, written (as they often are) hy 
the best men of the age, the leaders of modern thought and 
research ; +but in India there is no primary literature, but what is of 
the most meagre and paltry kind, and no vernacular literature 
above it, but what is difficult, fantastic, anti(][uated, and (so far as 
modern research is concerned) obsolete and useless to tbe last degree. 
In short, in England, a very clcmentarj' degree of instruction will 
carry a man along way and through a great variety of^^hs, if he 
chooses to use it; while in India, it will carry him q^^iere. Of 

* I have been obliged to qualify tbia remark by adding the words in 
Upper India^ because in Bengal (or as it is called the Lower Frovincca) the 
case is somewhat different. Here there has been a leawcu of intelligence 
working downwards from the upper to the lower classes for the last 50 years 
or more. The extraordinary spicad of English education has given a great 
impetus to vernacular literature, ngt only rni'.inrr its tone and giving it new 
directionfi, but adding greatly to itrf quantity, 'J’he Educational Department 
in Bengal used at one time to be blamed for having begun with colleges and 
high schools and neglected the masses, while that of the Xorth-We^t was 
eulogized for commencing with elonj-mtary schools, 'J'inie, however, has 
now decided which course was the rieht one, rriniary education in liengal 
is now far a—head of that iu Uio North-'Wost There are more primary 
schools, more books, bettor books, and inoro readers. The leaven of intelli¬ 
gence which began from the top is steadily working its way down, as it did 
in England, and a general spread of intelliLrence is the result. Oneoftlio 
l>est things that EnglUh colleges and schools diil in Bengal was to oust 
Urdu from the Government courts, and i^ub^titne Bengali, the language of 
the people, iu its place. Thus, in the Lower Provinces the instruction 
which the son of a peasant can acijuiro in a village sciiool, opens out to him the 
language of the courts, besides giving him a respectiihle literature in .sdditiou. 
Things are on a very differont footing in Upper India. II re English edu¬ 
cation lias made no impression ; vernacular literature is stationary ; Urdu 
still reigns in the courts \ and Kaitlii, the character chiefly used by the 
people, is thrust aside. 

There are other causes, however, which have contributed to llie spread of 
primary education iu Bengal. The working classes are not so poor as fhev 
are in Upper ludki. 'J’he soil is more fertile : and the extremes of hcataud 
cold are less severe. 

t This remark has been borrowed from tlie evidence given by Dr. French, 
the Bishop of Lahore, before the Educational Commission. He says 
“ When a man like Dr. Whatciy devoted his oi igiiud and transcendent powers 
“ to write books for little children, brmging down fragments at least of the 
** deepest truth to the level of the most popular and childish comprelieu- 
" sioD, and men like Thirlwall and Whewcll (not to apeak of Faraday 

and Huxley) delighted to cause science to talk iutelligently and charmingly 
‘*to children, we seem to have indicaiiona supplied" us, and high hopes 
** advanced and inspired, of what may yet be accompliiihed by the Qovom- 
** ments taking advantage of the new devotion and cntlnisiaBm which has ta- 
** ken poBseseionof the leading young aspirants to honors iu our English Uni- 
“ vemties,” &c. 
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what use, then, is n stricUy primary education to a working man in 
l-odin, even when he has gained it ? This is the question tliat lies 
at the root of all schemes for extending mass education in this 
country. Let those answer it who can. 

Agriculture is the chief, but not the only, industry in which the 
working classes in this part of India are engaged. Next to agri¬ 
culture we should place the various kinds of handicrafts,—rope- 
niaking, weaving, oil-making, potteiy, carpentry, masonry, basket¬ 
making, shoe-making, the arts of the tinman, the brazier, the 
ironsmith, and the goldsmith. All of tirese are more or less repre¬ 
sented at the villages and 'market towns in which Government 
vernacular schools have been established. Education is not less 
detrimental to the successful practice of these arts than it is to 
agricultural labour. In both cases the acquired disinclination to 
manual w'ork is ^he same ; but in the case of the handicrafts it 
is not the tropical sun which acts ns the chief deterrent, (for roost 
of the handicrafts are practised under shelter), but the want of 
manual skill Dr. Birdwood has pointed out that in India every 
thing is hnndwronght; * and in his chapter on “the master handi¬ 
crafts of India,” he draws attention to the contrast between the 
manual skill of the Indian arlizan and the constantly increas¬ 
ing use of machinery in the arts and' industries of Europe. If a 
child is taken out of his father’s workshop, and is made to spend 
the best years of his boyhood in mastering the school curriculum, 
he loses the only chance that he ever had, or ever can have, 
of acquiring his father’s skill. The capacity for imitation is much 
stronger in early boyhood than in after years ; and this (as every 
one must have observed) is especially the case in India, where the 
tastes and faculties of a child, physical as well as mental, are form¬ 
ed for life at a much earlier age than in the temperate zone. Early 
and rapid development, followed by a long period of stagnation, is 
the law of nature in the East; and this is as true of the individual 
to-day as it has been in times past of eastern nations generally. 

The best and largest workshops in Oudh are those of the Oudh 
and Bohilcund Railway at Lucknow. In these there is abundant 
scope for intelligent workmanship, combined with artistic skill. 
In order to find out what part, if any, education has played in 
adding to the intelligence and forming the characters of the best 
workmen employed, I went through the several departments of 
these workshops, and had personal conversations with the men, 
under the guidance of one of the chief European officers of the 
Company. The following are a few paiticulars, which I noted down 


* Part II, “ Indaatrial Arts of India,” page 1. 
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with his assistance, respecting the best workmen under his 
control> 

Mahomed Ali, a Shaik of the Sunni sect. Jamadar of coolies. Totally 

illiterate, but iutelligent aud trustworthy. 

Chedi, a Lobar by caste. Ilia work is that of a fitter. A » firat-clasa 
leadiiiff baud (to use the phrase of the Kailway work-hops) ; has about 
forty-five lueu wurkiug under bis orders, he himself (like the other le^ing 
hands) receiving his orders from the European foreman or supermteiideut. 
Has never been at school. He can read nothing; but he can jot down 
the technical terms of his art in the Kaithi character, and he did^ not learn 
this little at school, but picked it up by self-study and private tuition. 

Kugliu Nath, a Brahmin by caste, perfectly illiterate. Has been in the 
workshops since he was eight years of age : a fitter,—not a leading hand 

like the preceding, but a first-rate workman. , i. j 

Kam-ud-Diu, Loliir by caste. Boiler-maker. A first-class leading hand, 
aud has about ninety men working under him. He informed us that he had 
never been at school, but had once commenced learning the Hindi character 
with his father. He cannot now read or write anything, and is totally 

illiterate. . v * 

Lalt&, a boiler-maker like precedingnot a leading hand, but ^ ex¬ 
cellent workman. Totjilly illiterate. Has been employed for about fifteen 
years continuously in the workshops. 

SIico Din, a litter. A first-class leading hand, with some 70 men 
under him. Has been some 10 years in the workshops. Was never at 
school in liis life. Totally illiterate, except that he can scribble a little 
Euithi, the knowledge of which he picked up by himself. 

Bulli, another fitter, A first-class leading hand, with about 20 men 
under him at the present time. Has now the repairs of four engines in hand. 
Could once write a little Kaithi which he learnt at home, but has now 
forgotten even that, and is totally illiterate. 

Khirode, a Muido (or cultivator) by caste, and his father is cultivating 
the fields to this day. A first-class leading hand, with fourteen men under him 
at this time. A native of the Lower Provinces. AVas never at school in his 
life, but picked up a little Bengali by Limselt; just as the natives of Dpper 
India pick up Kaithi, if they care to know it. , 

Kain KhiJd), a turner, and by caste a Lobdr. A first-class leading hand, 
with about IdO men under him. Was never at school, hut has taught bliii* 
self a little Kaithi, in which character he can transliterate the technical 
terms of his art, and take shorthand memos of orders, &c., which he wishes 
to record. 

Sohodar, a blacksmith, and of the Lohdr caste. A first-class leading h.and, 
with from 350 to 400 lueu under him. Is totally illiterate, and cannot even 
write his name. 

Earn Kissen, of the same caste and function as the preceding. A-very 
good workman. Totally illiterate. 

Nizam-ud-din, a Shaik of the Sunni sect. A brass-moulder. A first- 
class leading hand, with 25 men at present under him. Totally illiterate. 

Lodi, a BraWin by caste. A bolt machineman. Commenced his service 
with the Railway Company as a supplier of drinking water to the workmen 
of the various castes. Now, a first rate workman. Totally illiterate. 

Kedi Ram, iron moulder, a Kuyastb bv caste. A first-class leading band, 
with a large number of men under him. A native of Uoorshedabac}, 
Left school at a very early ago on account of the death of his fatlrer, but 
can still write the vernacular neatly,—the only man in the workshops who 
was found able to do so. 
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Karim, a Fatiian, A moulder of tea years' trainiag in tke workshops. 

Was never at school in his life, but a good workman. 

• 

SaJitUf a ilarbai by caste. Pattern-maker. A fir8t**cla8s leading hand, 
with some 16 or 20 meu under him. lie not only makes patterns in woix), 
but draws models in lirst rate style on paper. In the art of drawing he was 
fmrely self-taught. Was never at school in bis life. A native of Fyzabaci, 
Oudb. 

Mehi Lai, another Barhai, a native of Mahona, in the Lucknow district, 
where there is one of the best Vernacular schools in Oudb. Was never at 
school ill his life. Has been ten years in the Baxlway workshops. A first- 
class leading hand in carriage-building, and has some 80 men under him. 

It would be uuQCCcssarj to add to the list: for I have already 
desci'ibcil all the “ leadiui; hands ” that are employed iu these 
workshops. These arc the most intelligent, the most skilful, 
and the most trustworthy workmen Iu the Company’s service. 
Not one oue of them (witii the exception of the Kayastli, who 
left school in early hovhooJ) has ever seen the inside of a 
school-house. My guide and 1 could not discover a single man 
or boy iu the workshops, wlio had studied at a vernacular school 
in any part of these provinces, or elsewhere. Men are employed 
and paid, as he explaiueil, according to their intelligence, honesty, 
and skill; and the ((uostion as to whether a man has been edu¬ 
cated or not, is never raised or considered to be worth raising. * 

A number of little boy.s varying from eighty to a hundred 
are employed in light work iu the same workshops, and are 
receiving two or three pice a day each. Not one of them has 
seen the inside of a school-house. Professor Huxley has some¬ 
where expressed the opinion, that the most illiterate man, whose 
work has taught him something of the laws of nature, is 
more educated in fact, aud has a keener appreciation of truth, 
thau one who has merely learnt to read and write at an element¬ 
ary school. Probably, if the prole.s.sor were now in Lucknow, he 
would afiirm that the railway workshops, which are employ¬ 
ing some hO boys and some 2,000 men a day, are doing more 
to educato the masses of tins city than the municipal schools. 
He would be still more convinced of this, if he looked to the 
good which these work.shop3 arc doing, in teaching punctuality, 
application to details, thoroughness of workmanship—in short, 
in forming the character, which after all is the main result that 
education is intended to secure. 


* He explained to me, however, all their technical terms ore on the 
that the Company attach considerable basis of this language. 1 actuallj 
value to a knowledge of English, as found two men who knew English. 
sM their rules aud regulation.., aud 
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Sec. 1V.— Examination of &6-atadents. 

The third, and perhaps the most important questioD, to whiob 
1 endeavoured to find an answer, was r—“ What amount of know- 
“ ledge have the students retained since leaving school ? ” 

The only way to obtain a definite answer to this question was 
to call together at each of the 13 villages as many of the ez- 
students as were willing or able to come, and to examine them 
one by one in certain standards specially prepared for the purpose. 
This was accordingly done. 

It has been already shewn that the total number of ez-students 
from tiiese 13 schools was 3,024,‘and that 859 of these, or 
nearly one-third, had left their homes in search of employment,, 
or for further education. This left 2,165 ez-students within 
reach of the proposed examination. Out of this number 1,037 
came to be examined, leaving 1,028 who declined or were 
unable to appear. The examinations which were held in¬ 
cluded, therefore, a little more than half of all the ez-students 
who were still living at thei^-own villages. It is to be regretted 
that so many as half remained unexamined; but one thing is 
certain. Those who consented to undergo the test were, as a 
rule, much more likely to pass it, than those who declined ; for 
the chief reason that led them to decline was the dislike to- 
having their ignorance exposed. The results, therefore, which- 
I shall have to record respecting the bettor half who were 
examined, .are decidedly more favourable than they would have 
been, had the inferior half been examined with them. 

To expect that a village schoolboy would retain, after he has left 
school, a recollection of the events and dates which he learned 
in history, or remember the names of distant places and countries 
which lie entirely outside the range of his ordinary thoughts, 
would have been uDrea.sonable. The chief use, which the elemen¬ 
tary stuily of history and geography can be said to possess to 
a village sttident, is that it helps to open his mind and contri¬ 
butes something to the material on which his intellectual faculties 
are trained. The strength thus imparted to his reasoning powers 
can be, and is, retained, even if the material upon which they 
were strengthened has been forgotten,—just as the muscles'of the 
body retain the strength that they have acquired by use, although 
the process of acquiring it is not remembered in after years. 1 
therefore excluded these subjects altogether from the examinatiou, 
and reserved only those which (to use the language of the late 
Mr. Mill) constitute the “ instruments ” of knowledge, as distinct 
from knowledge itself,—namely, reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic. The object was to find to what extent these instruments of 
knowledge had been retained : for if even these are lost, it cannot be 
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Baiil that anything in the ahape of knowledge has survived. A man 
w.iio has so far forgotten what be learnt at school that he can 
neither read, nor write, nor cypher, has in fact become as illiterate 
as if he had never seen the inside of a school house. 

The standards, then, which 1 selected for the examination 
were tiie following : 

A. Reading —1st. or lowest standard : to read one or two 
sentences from a newspaper printed in the examinee's own verna* 
cular. 

2nd Standard: to read a short letter written in ordinarily 
good style and in the Nagri er Urdu characters. 

^rd Standard : to read a business paper, written in a legible 
hand, such as a kabuliyat (agreement or lease given by a tenant- 
cultivator to a landlord), or a patta (the counterpart to the preced¬ 
ing), or a tamassuk (mortgage), or a bain&ma (deed of sale), Ac. 

B. Writing: 'three standards, of a graduated scale of diffi¬ 
culty, corresponding to the above ; the first being dictation from 
a newspaper ; the second, the composition of a short letter to a 
friond; the third, the composition of a business paper or letter. 

C. Arithmetic. 1st standard: to work out a question in 
Simple Long Division. 

2nd Standard: to work out a question in Compound Long 
Division. 

3rd Standard : to work out a question in Simple Rule of 
Three, or Simple Interest, or Partnership ; the question to involve 
the use of a Vulgar Fraction. 

In explanation of this scheme of standards it should be pointed 
out that Primary Vernacular schools in the North-West and 
Oudh have from the first been divided into five classes, of 
which the three lower ones constitute the “ Lower Section," and 
the two remaining ones the “ Upper Section." Before leaving 
the Lower Section a boy finishes the four Simple and Compound 
Rules, reads and practises a letter-writer adapted to ordinary 
use, and writes to dictation from this book, or from such easy 
colloquial prose as may be fnuud in a newspaper. This course, 
therefore, covers the ground of the 1st and 2nd standards just 
described. In the Upper Section a boy finishes the remaining 
rules of arithmetic, reads two or three books containing collec¬ 
tions of court papers and letters of business, and practises the 
composition of such letters. This course, therefore, covers the 
ground of the 3rd and highest of the three standards. All 
other subjects that are taught in the Upper Section (such as 
history of India, general geography, grammar, poetry, and men¬ 
suration of surfaces), were, for the reasons already given, excluded 
from the scope of the examination. 
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It must be further explained that the examination in writing 
was confined to the Nagri and Persian characters. The other 
varnacular characters, Kaithi and Maliajani, (both of which are 
much in vogue In tliese provinces), were excluded altogether from 
the scheme. The Nagri character for Hindi students and the 
Persian character for Urdu students are the only forms of the 
Vernacular which our schools are allowed to teacli;* and as 
the object, for which this examination was held, was to test the 
value of the teaching given at Government schools as distinct 
from that given at indigenous ones, it was necessary to restrict 
the examination accordingly. 

On the same grounds the examination in Arithmetic was re¬ 
stricted to Simple Long Division in the lowest standard, and to 
Compound Long Division in the second standard. Neither of 
these rules is taught in indigenous schools or by private tuition ; + 
and the inclusion of these two rules in the Government curricu¬ 
lum is considered, (like the exclusion of Kaithi), to be a mark of 
the superiority of Government schools over indigenous ones. 
Even Multiplication is not taught in native schools on precisely 
the same plan as in our own : and the only two rules, in which 
the two systems entirely tally, nre Addition and Subtraction, 

Such, then, was the scheme of standards prepared for the 
examination ; and the result was as follows :—Out of 1,037 ex¬ 
aminees, 172 (or 16 per cent.) passed in one or more of the three 
subjects, (reading, writing, and cyphering), and in one or other 
of the three grades of difficulty. All the remaining examinees, 
869 in number (or 84 per cent, of the whole) failed to pass in 
any one subject or in any one standard of difficulty. The degrees 
of failure, as I need scarcely add, were not uniformly equal. 
Some could read really nothing, others could read a little, but 
not without making two or three blunders in every line. The 
same in writing, and dictation. 

The number, who passed in reading and writing respectively, 
was almost equal, as might be expected,—163 in the one, and 
166 in the other. The number who passed in Arithmetic was 
123, or about 40 less than those who passed in reading and 
writing. 


* In the schools of the North- 
West, the teaching of Kaithi baa 
never been allowed from the first In 
the Oudh schools, it was not allowed 
at all in the early daya of the depart¬ 
ment, and lately only in the lowest 
clasaea, 

t MnltipUcation and Division are 


taught conjointly by means of Frac¬ 
tional parts, and the Multiplication 
Table by whole numbers is carried 
up as far as 40 times 40, and in some 
cases much higher. Hie tables are 
committed to memoiy; and the cal¬ 
culation of any given problem is 
made very rapidly. 
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Details as to the castes of tlte pupils who passed are shewn 
ip tabular form as follows 
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Id tbis statement the same system of caste-diTisions has been 
observed as that employed in the preceding pages. The first 
five consist of the upper castes, ( namely, Mahom^ans of a certain 
stamp. Brahmins, Chattris, Kayastbs, and the trading castes, chiefly 
Baniyas) : \rhile the last five consist of the lower castes, (namely, 
the artisan castes of all kinds, ihe cultivating castes, the pastoral 
castes, the serving castes, and miscellaneous castes not included in 
any of these). It will be observed that the first five contribute no 
less than 155 pass-men, or 90 per cent, of the whole : while the 
remaining five contribute only 17 pass-men, or 10 per cent, of the 
whole. This corroborates the concltrsion which was established 
by the statistics previously shown,—that it is only the upper 
castes, and only particular members of these, who attach any 
real value to education, and that all the remaining castes are 
indifferent to it, and only attend school, if they attend it at all, 
either by conpulsion or by an illusion. The statement given in 
section II showed that the higher castes contribute 82 per cent, of 
the school-goers and the lo\yer 18 per cent. The statement now 
given shews that the higher castes contribute 90 per cent, of the pass¬ 
ed examinees, and the lower castes 10 per cent. In other words, 
very few boys of the inferior castes ever go to school at aH; and 
of these few, fewer still remember anything after they have left 
it. Only one student of the cultivating castes passed an examina¬ 
tion in reading and writing. 

The total number of pass-men from the inferior and upper castes 
combined was, as we have shown already, only 172, or 16 per cent, 
of all the 1,037 ex-students who were examined. The real result, 
however, was a good deal worse ; firstly because the 1,037 who 
underwent the examination were more likely to pass than the 1,028 
who held aloof fiom it; and secondly, because the number 172 in¬ 
cludes those who left school recently, as well as those who left it 
long ago. The former should of course be deducted : for until a 
man’s knowledge has been submitted to the test of time, we 
cannot assume that he would be able to read or cypher six or eight 
years hence. 

If, then, we distinguished the pass-men from each other by the 
different dates at which they left school, the result is as 
follows :— 


Faaa-men who left in 1873 or previously ... 



It 

I87i-76 ... 


ft 

ff 

1877-79 ... 

•a# 

If 

IV 

1880, and since 



•#a 

«»• 

75 

ssa 


20 

• M 

• sa 

37 

• s s 

••• 

40 


Total. 17S 

Deducting the 40 pass-men who left school in 1880 or since, the 
total is reduced to 132. If we further deduct the 37 who left 

14 
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school in 1877 or since, the total is reduced to 95. Ninety-five 
pass-men out of 1,037 examinees gives only about 9 per cent; and 
this can hardly be coiisidored a satisfactory return for oU the 
trouble and expense incurred in producing it 

In point of i^t it is not possible that any student can perma¬ 
nently retain what lie learns at school, unless he is either engaged 
in some kind of occupation which keeps him in constant practice, 
or studies of his own accord some religious book at home. In the 
absence of one or other of these conditions, the question of his 
retaining what ho learnt is merely a question of time. There are 
very few of our ex-students who belong to either category; and 
hence it should be no matter of surprise that 865 out of 1,037 could 
neither read, nor write, nor cypher even in the lowest and easiest 
standard prepared for the examination. 1 made a note of every 
ex-student, who (so far as 1 could learn) had either obtained 
some kind of literate employment since leaving school, or practis¬ 
ed the study of religious books privately at home: and it was 
found that the total number of men so engaged almost coincided 
with the number of pass-men. The result is herewith exhibited 
in the following form 

Faas-men, 

Those who left in f Literary service or occupation... 54 
1873 or previously | Study of religious books ... 1C 

Total. 70 ... 75 


Those who left in (Literary service or occupation 11 

1874-7C* (Study of religious books 5 

Total. 16 

Those who left in (Literary service or occupation ... 18 

1877-79 I Study of religious books ... 6 


20 


Total. 24 34 


Thus in each of the three periods shown above^ (for there was no 
need to take into account the fourth and most recent period, 
namely, 1880-82), almost every instance of passing is accounted 
for Either by the occupation of the ex-student, or by private 
reading at home. Cases to the contrary do sometimes occur, 
as the above figures show; but these are so rare and exceptional, 
that they do not afiect the validity of the general rule; * and 


* 'J1ie following examples msy 
be quoted as instances of men, who 
passed the examination, in spite of the 
lact that they neither bod any literate 
employmeal nor studied religions 
boon at home. At Goshayeugauj 


there was a Tamoli (seller of beteL 
nut) who practised nothing bat the 
simplest aooonnt-keeping in his 
shop, and who stndied no Furan at 
home, and yet this man piissed high 
in reading, writing and cyphering. 
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(it will be observed) they chiefly occur among the pass-men 
who left school in 1877-79, and not among those who left at an 
earlier date. I enquired of many of the ex-students who failed, 
how it was that they had so completely forgotten the instruction they 
had received at sclmol; and the almost invariable answer was 
Kam nahin parta^ ** We have had no occasion to use it ” : which 
is good as saying that to persons situated^ as most of the villagers 
in this country ai'C, education is useless. 

With one exception there is not a single newspaper that ever 
finds its way to any of the 13 villages at which these enquiries 
were made. Particular care was • taken to investigate this 
point. The one exception noted is Amethi, and here newspapers 
are sometimes seen, not because any one goes to the expense of 
subscribing for them, but because one of the residents happens 
to be nearly related to the proprietor of the Oudh Punchy who 
receives several newspapers gratis in cxciiahge for his own. 
Perhaps it is not generally known how very small and unimportant 
the vernacular press is. In tlie North-West, Oiidb, and the Punjab 
the number of vernacular papers of all kinds is 81, with an aggregate 
of only 20,300 subscribers ; while the total population of the three 
])roviace8 named exceeds 60,000,000. Of these 81 papers 67 
are published weekly or bi-weekly. There are altogether only two 
daily newspapers, aud these count only 1,700 subscribers between 
them.* The host newspaper in Oudh (the Oxulh Akhh&r) does not 
pay its expenses, as the proprietor has informed me : such is the 
dearth of readers in Upper India. At the close of the year 1882, 
the total nuinl)cr of vernacular newspapers published iu the whole 
length and breadth of India, was only about 270, with an 
aggregate of only 110,000 subscribers,—an insignificant number 
for a country which is said to possess a population of over 
250,000,000 souls. Those persons, who are inclined to measure the 
educational wants of India by thoseof England, would do well to com¬ 
pare the above figures with the statistics of the cheap daily press in 
our own country. “ The daily circulation of the Daily Telegraphy 


It turned out that his shop was next 
door, .aud iu fact contiguous, to the 
school bouse, aud that he liad beeu iu 
the habit, ever since he left school, of 
taking his place amoug the boys, when¬ 
ever he had the leisure, aud keeping up 
bis old studiea Another singular case 
was that of a Mahommedaii butcher at 
Amethi, who astonished the audience by 
passing well in reading and writing. 
This man must either b;(ve an extra¬ 


ordinarily retentive memory, or ho 
must have had opportunities of pri¬ 
vate reading, which he did not care 
to disclose. 

These Ggures are taken from a 
notice on the circiihitioii and influ¬ 
ence of tlie native press,” which 
appeal ed originally in the Ea^Ushmany 
Uaicutta, and which was reprinted in 
the Pioneer^ Allahabad, on 28th 
February 1888. 
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** recently certified by public accouataots, averages over 260,000. 
weight of paper used each morning is 21 tona» which laid oat 
in one long line would reach 260 miles.’’ • • * • 

The amount of paper used during the year 1880 for tho Morning 
Standard was 3,412 tons, equal to a length of 36,609 miles, 
“ and for the Evening Standard 365 tons, equal to a length of 
13,377 miles,—the two quantities making a total of 4,277 tons 
and 46,986 miles of paper in the year, or an average of 13 tons 
and 160 miles a day.” e * * * 

" The circulation of the Daily Neivs rose in a single week 
" from 50,000 to 150,000 per diem, and its present sale must 
“ be about 200,000 a day, if not more.*" Quotations to this 
effect might be multiplied to almost any estent. It is not only 
iu the metropolis aud the large proviiiicial towns that cheap 
newspapers abound, but almost every small town has its own 
local organ, and almost every village has its reading room, t.o 
which the farmer and farm-labourer can resort. To this state 
of things Iiulia presents no parallel,; nor can she be expected 
to do so for centuries to come, perhaps never. 

What, then, is tlie raison d'etre of the Government village 
schools. The avowed object of their establishment (as we 
explained above) was the education of the agricultural classes 
who pay the local rate or cess ; for it is by this cess that the 
schools are maintaiued. But when we inquire as to the precise 
nature of the benefit intended to be conferred, it is not so easy 
to find a distinct answer. The only definite exposition, which I have 
myself been able to discover in all that has been written on the 
subject, is that which was given by Raja Siva Prasad, C. 8. L, 
late Inspector of Schools in the Benares Division :—The Baboo 
would convince bis readers that our schools have not answered 
** their avowed object of educating the agrioultural classes. The 
Government has made great exertions to protect the rights 
“ in the land by defining their nature and extent, aud by devising 
a system for their complete registration. The efficiency of 
“ this system depends on the ability of the people to comprehend 
it, and to take precautions that whatever affects themselves is 
correctly shown in tho registers: and hence the need of village* 
schools. 1 can assure the Baboo, that if he will only take the 
** ti'ouble to examine these registers (the village jamabandis) 
he will find every one of the 28,312 agriculturists mentioned 
“ in the Inspector s report borne on them, either in his owu name 
“ or in that of his father or guardian.” (Quoted from para, 6 of 

* Extracts from JournaUntic Lon- SampsuDi Low ft Co. 
don : by Mr. J. Hutton, published by 
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the reply, dated Benares, 20th January 1869, given by Baja Siva 
Prasaa, then Inspector of tho Benares Division, to the Report on 
the village schools of the Nortb-WcsterD-Provinces, by Baboo 
Bbudeb Mookerjea, published in Calcutta, 1868.) 

JNow, no one has ever doubted that the name of every tenant is 
borne on the registers kept by the Patwari ; for this functionary is 
oompelled to register all such names in virtue of bis office; and be 
vpill accordingly do this for educated and uneducated tenants alike. 
But is it true tliat " the efficiency of the system,'' that is, (I 
presume), the correctness of the registers, depends upon the 
tenants being able to read them ? I think not; and for the follow¬ 
ing reasons ; {a) The Patwari's registers are not shewn to the 
tenants, befr>re they are tiled in the Tahsil office : so the tenants 
have no oppertunity of reading the registers, to see whether their 
respective holdings have been correctly represeute,d there or not. 
fb) Men who have studied no further than to what is called 
the Lower Primary Standard, (and these constitute more than 
80 per cent, of all our village*students), would not be sufficiently 
educated to understand the registers, even if they saw them; 
and even then, the form of the vernacular, in which the registers 
arc kept, might not happen to be the same as that which the 
tenant was taught at school: for in these provinces the two forms 
of the vernacular are as different as Chinese and Greek, and 
the Patwari may write whichever he likes best, (c) A man, who 
has studied to what is called the Upper Primary Standard might 
be trusted to test a Patwari’s registers, provided, firstly, that he 
could get a chance of seeing them, and provided, secondly, that they 
were kept in that form of the vernacular which happened to be 
known to himself. But such men almostinvariably renounce agricul¬ 
ture as soon as they leave school; so the argument does not 
apply, {d) Lastly, an officer (called the Qanungoy has been espe¬ 
cially appointed by Government to sec that the Patwari's registers 
are correctly kept. The special function of this officer is to take 
' the registers to the fields and consult the villagers, and see with his 
own eyes that no false entries have been made. The Qanungo 
in his turn is supervised by the Tahsildar, and the Tahsildar by 
the Deputy Collector or extra Assistant Commissioner. In the face 
of these facts it is rather startling to be told that the efficiency of 
the registration system depends upon the tenant, and not upon the 
machinery provided by the State, 

The Educational Committees in the North-West Provinces have 
expressed their opinions very freely for the last 10 years or more 
as to the status and objects of tbo village-schools which they have 
been called upon to administer; and these are published annually 
in the Director's reports. All kinds of propositions are pul 
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forward by tlie different writers in reference to agricultural primers, 
Sanitary primcsrs, &c., &c. But I do not recollect to have ever 
once seen even a passing allusion to the suliject of a Patwa^i 
primer ox the testing of a Putwari's register. If the testing of 
tliese registers is the one great object for which village-schools 
were established, it is strange that no mention has been made of 
the fact for the last 10 years by the revenue ofliciuls who direct the 
educational committees. 

The village-schools have indeed been a most conspicuous failure, 
if (as is alleged) tlie avowed object of their establishment was to put 
the Patwari in the power of the cultivator. I proved in Sec¬ 
tion 11. that the cultivating castes proper, who make np 14'2 
per cent, of the total population, contribute only 3'9 per cent, of 
the school-goers, 1 proved in Section HI. that agriculture is the 
Inst occupation that our Lest village students, (those who alone 
would be able to test a Patwari's register), desire to enter or re¬ 
tain. I hare proved in the present section (see statement a few 
pages back) that only one out of all rho cx-students from the cultiva¬ 
ting castes is at the present time able to read and write. These cnlti- 
vating castes supply hy far the best tenants to be found in tlpi^er 
India : and yet they arc unquestionably among tbe mo.st illiterate, 
‘They arc tbe backbone of the country,—the source fioin which 
the greater part of its wealth is produced ; and 1 cannot but re¬ 
gard it as a fortunate circumstance, that they have remaiii- 
tid steadfast to the useful traditions of their race, and have not 
been de-industrialized, as they certainly would have been, if they 
had come within contact of scholastic influences, 

Sec, V.—iTiorf/fc-Ifesi omA Oudh compared. 

In the preceding pages it has been .assuined that what is 
true of Ondh is titie of the NorMi-West Provinces also. I 
cannot spenk from much personal knowledge of tbe latter pro¬ 
vince. But the extracts, which I am about to quote from tbo 
published reports of District School Committees, will shew that 
the assumption was not unfounded. For there is no propositiou 
of mine in reference to t)ie village schools of Oiiilli, wliicli docs 
not find an echo in the reports of these North-West coraniittccs. 
The authors of these reports are revenue officials of local know¬ 
ledge and experiences, who are eye-witnesses of what they relate, 
and whose descriptions of their respective districts are given 
quite independently of each other. The value of tlieir testimony 
is therefore beyond question. 

In saying this, however, I do not wish to imply that the 
gentlemen, from whoso, reports 1 atn about to quote, liave thought 
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oat tbo entire subject of primary education from the same point 
of view as myself, or come to the same conclusions. But this 
raises rather than lowers the value of their testimony: for 
Nviiters are seldom so instructive, as when they are writing with¬ 
out bias and throw out remarks incidentally, from which others 
may draw inferences not intended by themselves. To avoid 
prolixity, I shall quote exclusively from the reports of 1831-82, 
the last that have been published. It will be seen from these 
quotations that the District officers of the North-West have 
expressed the same views as myself on almost every question of 
importance, such as the castes attending school, the ephemeral 
character of many of the schools, fictitious registration and its 
causes, the proportion of students enrolled in the lower and upper 
classes respectively, the general indifference of the people, the passion 
for service as the chief motive for attending school, &c. It will 
thus be seen that under a widely different system of control, (the con¬ 
trol in Ouilh having been purely departmental, and that in the 
North-West by committees), the results in the two provinces are 
practically the same. This was only to be expected : for whatever 
system of control may be applied, it stands to reason that pri¬ 
mary schools founded by the State cannot be made to run in 
any groove other than that which the intellectual wants and , 
economic capacities of the community compel them to accept. • 

I. The following extracts describe the experiences of district 
officers in the North-Western Provinces on the subject of caste. 

Sahamnpuo '.—" 1 spent a considerable part of the cold 
“ weather in Nakur, and inspected most of the schools in the 
“ Tahsil. I was struck by the fewness of the schools. This is 
“ no doubt chiefly due to the apathy of the pupils, who are for 
“ the most part Gujars, • and this caste is always backward in 
“ availing itself of education.” (p. 2. B. of Report for 1881-82.) 

Muttra .—“Brahmin and Bauiya children reap most benefit 
“from the Government schools. Kayasths and Mahommedans, 

“ too, are well represented. Chamsrs have not a single boy at 
“ school. So there is a large field for the new district committee 
■' to cover in the matter of extending rudimentary education 
“ downwards.” (p. 8. B.) 

Agra .—“ There are several causes which stand in the way of 
" the improvement of our schools. The chief of them are the 
following :—First, caste prejudice, which excludes the majority 
of children from education: second, the difference of the court 


* The Gnjars, like the Jats, Gaddis, taking largely to agriculture, like 
Ahirs, &c., were origiually a purely many other castes whose original 
pastoral clan; but they are now fouctions were di&rent. 
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" language and the country language ; and, third, the poverty of 
the people." (p. 8. B.) 

On this the Magistrate of the district writes as follows to the 
Commissioner : “ I need not remind you that hitherto the castes 
“ who care to send their children to school are but few in 
“ Dumber, and there are other physical and economical condi- 
‘‘tions, some of them referred to in the report, which retard 
“ education here as elsewhere." (p. D. B.) 

Bareilly .—“ The Baheri Tahsili school is only a primary school. 
“ 1 visited it in November last, and found it very backward. The 
village is principally inhabited by Banjsias, a class of traders 
“ that does not take any interest in education." (p. 21 B.) This 
shews how easily trade can be carried on, by those who are 
used to it, without the help of reading and writing. 

(7oraMjpur.—*‘Gorakhpur is a purely agricultural district, 
“and the children are required to assist in the fields. It is only 
“in the toivna, or where a feio zemindars, Baniyas, and Kay- 
“astha are congregated together^ that a school can flourish.’* 
(p. 38. B.) (This is tantamount to an admission that the object 
for which village schools were established,—the education of the 
agricultural classes,—has been a conspicuous failure.) 

The following is a tabular st.atement of the villages in the 
North-West and Oudh, which either have never had a school, 
or have one still, or had one once, but have it now no longer. 
The statistics relating to the North-West were sent me by the 
Inspectors of Schools in that province 
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It will be seen from these statistics that it is not population, 
bat caste, which determines the .possibility of opening and 
maintaining schools. Out of the 3,828 village-schools existing 
in the North-West at the present time, 1,805 or nearly half are 
in villages with less than 1,000 inhabitants, mala and female; 
while the other half are in villages, the population of which ranges 
from 1,000 to over 3,000. In the same province there are 1,791 
villages with a population ranging from 1,000 to over 3,000 that 
have never had a school or asked for one ; while no fewer than 
726 villages with the same amount of population have been 
unable to maintain the schools which they once had, the supply 
of students having been insulHcieut to justify its continuance. 
The corresponding figures for Oudh are not dissimilar in propor¬ 
tion to the smaller area of the province. 

No statistics ar^ given in the Director’s annual reports as to the 
castes attending the primary schools m the North-West Provinces. 
But careful statistics were collected by Babu Bhudcb Mookerjea 
in 1868 at the 80 village-schools which ho visited and examined 
in the Meerut Division. The result which he published was the 
following:—* 
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1 
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In this statement the Babu has mentioned the five upper castes 
separately. In doing this he has adopted exactly the same method 
as myself. But all the remaining castes, which were classified by 
me under five separate main heads, he has grouped together under 
one general head as “ other castes.” The reader will observe that 
the proportion of these five upper caste pupils to the whole is 
86 per cent which very nearly coincides with the percentage dis¬ 
covered by myself at the thirteen schools which 1 examined in the 
Lucknow district, namely 82. 


*See page 17 of bis report, publiebed in Cnlcutta in 1868. 
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TI. The next point proposed for comrarison is the shiftinjg 
character of many of the village schools. When schools of this 
kind were first opened in the North-West, the theory, upon which 
their location was determined, was that of equal distribution. Each 
Tahsil, or revenue sub-division, was parcelled out into Halquas or 
circles, and in or near the centre of each of these a primary school 
was established for the enlightenment of its own and the surround¬ 
ing villages. The schools thus established were therefore called 
Halquabandi, and this is the name which they have ‘retained to this 
day.' The plan upon which the Yisitor-Oeneral acted has been thus 
described by Mr. Cann, who was Inspector of Schools in the Meerut 
Division in 1869 ; “The Visitor-General’s plan of distributing the 
“ schools over a newly settled district was to call together the 
“ zemindars of each Pergannah and spread before them a map of 
“ their Pergannah, Upon this, after explaining tethem the amount 
“ of school cess available, and the number of schools which might 
“ 1)6 supported by it, he placed at equal distances the proper num- 
“ her of pice; then seeing'what villages likely to be suitable 
“ were near tliese, and taking the advice of the assembly as to any 
“ change they might show to be advisable, he located his schools. ” 
But after the first few years of trial, the theory of equal distri¬ 
bution completely collapsed. The following figures are taken 
from the same report by Mr. Cann, dated 21st January 1869:— 


I 


Pergannalis. 


Iq]as 

Sanllinna 

Giiuaur 


•Number of Halquabandi Sclioola. 


1860-61. 

1866-67. 

16 

15 

27 

17 

28 

18 

21 

10 

92 

60 ’• 


Thus in the course of G years, 32 schools out of 92 had failed ; 
and even these figures (as Mr. Caun points out) do not shew the 


* Air. Cann’s tabular statement Mr. Cann explains that the vast dis- 
included figures for 3 morePergannahs, crepancies betweeu 1860 and I860 

namely, Jlurki, Nakur, and Morada- were owing to the recent collect ion of 
bad. 1 have omitted them, because the local cess. 
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full extent of the cbiuigeB which took place within this brief space of 
time ; for changes in the position of schools may and do take 
place without creating any difference in the number.” In 
fact, it was as impossible then, as it is now, to maintain schools in 
places where there is a marked absence of Brahmins, Kayasths, 
Katris, Chattris, high caste Mahommedans, and Baniyas. 

The Circle theory has long since been abandoned in the North- 
West, and was never attempted in Ondh from the first. In some 
parts of districts large tracts may be found without any trace of a 
school in them ; in others, schools may be found in clusters of four 
or five together, with only two or three miles* interval between 
them. The schools, however, still pass by the name of Halqua- 
baudi,—a misnomer, which, as it cannot be admired on grounds 
of euphony, must have been retained on the well known Ciceronian 
principle of lucus a non Ivxsendo. We must suppose, then, that 
they are now called circle schools, liecause they don’t go in circles. 
Even now, in spite of the abandonment of the circle theory, and in 
spite of all the experience gained since the first experiments were 
made, a considerable number of the schools have not been able 
to obtain a firm footing, but are shifting about from place to 
place, like unclean spirits “ seeking rest and finding none. ” The 
following statement shows the extent, to which schools have been 
moved from one locality to another in both provinces within the 
last ten years ;— 


Pbotihce. 

Number 
of Ualqna 
Schools ex - 
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1872. 
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North-West 

3,545 

1 

2,325 

1,503 

3,828 

Oadh 

1,076 

867 

709 

364 

1,093 

ToUl ... 

4,622 

1587 

3,034 

1 

1,887 

4,921 


Thgs in the North-Western Provinces there were altogether 
S,545 village schools in the year 1872. Of these 1,220 (or 34 
per cent) have been abolished since that year on account of insuffi¬ 
cient attendance, leaving only 2,325 (or 66 per cent) which have 
survived. One thousand five hundred and three new schools have 
been opened since then, which gives a net increase of 301 in 
the number of schools since 1872. In Oudh out of 1,076 schools 
existing in 1872, three hundred and sixty-seven (or 34 per cent.) 
have had to be closed; and 709 (or 66 per cent) have been able 
to hold their ground. The equality of the result is another 
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indication, among tho many already mentioned, of the extent 
to which the intellectual wants and|j^eooDomic condition of the 
two proviiiceH coincide. 

The following are a few extracts from^‘|the reports of the 
North-West committees of 1881-82. These^will shew that mo¬ 
bility, and not pennancuce, is still the characteristic of many 
of the village-schools under their control:— 

Stihirampur ,—“Four Halquabandi schools have been trans- 
ferred from places, wliere the attendance was poor, to villages 
“ where it seemed likely they would be bettor appreciated.’* v 
Muzttffernagar ,—“Of the 111 Halquabandi scliools which 
“ wore in existence at tlie hegiiming of the year, six have beeu 
“closed, and two new ones have been opened.*’ 

Meerut ,—^“The principal question discussed was the late Pre- 
“aident’s now scheme for reducing the number of schools. His 
“ proposals were communicated to the Director of Public 
“Instruction, who however declined to sanction the radical 
** revolution suggested. As he'sanctioncd the reduction of schools 
“found notably useless, four schodls have been closed in this 
“cohl weather.” 

Buliindahahr .—“Three schools have been closed and setup 
“ elsewhere.” 

Aligarh ,—“ During the year there were six schools done away 
“with entirely, and eleven had to ho transrerred toother 
" villages owing to the paucity of scholars.” (This implies that 
ecvenieen scliooLs were abolished within that year only), 

Muttra ,—“It was found necessary to transfer 26 teachers 
owing to local disagreements or other reasons necessitating 
“ their removal.” 

Agra ,—“ The number of schools iu Agra is, I think, suflBcient 
“for the area of the distriefc, A very important branch of the 
“ committee’s duty has been the proper location of the schools.” 

MainparL —“There are 123 Halquabandi scliools with 3,707 
“hoys on the rolls, as against 129 with 3,702 last year. Thus, 

“ with six schools less, there are only 25 scholars less.” 

Etawah, “It was found necessary to close eight Halquabandi 
“schools during the year, ns the attendance was very poor and*the 
“ progress m.ade unsatisfactory. * * * * With proper manage- 
ment and jiidiciouB location^ a hundred Halquabandi schools 
“ would seem to be ample for the requirements of this district^ 

“ and I do not think the uuml)er should be increased at any time 
“ unless under exceptional circumstaucea” 

At this day, then, after thirty years’ experience, “ the proper 
location of schools” is declared to be one of the most impor¬ 
tant of a committee’s duties. In contrast with this picture I 
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would ask tlie reader to compare tlie facts announced in the 
Report on Primary Education in England and Wales for 
1881-82:—“It is a somewhat remarkable proof of the bona 
/ids character of the great effurts which have been made 
“ under the voluntary system to meet educational deficien- 
“ cies, and of the strong hold which that system has upon tlie 
“ country, to find that of the 7,237 schools established with tlie 
aid of Government grants in the course of the last 50 years, 
“ not move than 153 have ceased to exist."* In England, then, 
out of 7,237 primary schools maintained by private enterprise, 
only 2 per cent, have ceased to exist within 50 years. In the 
North-Western Provinces out of 3,545 primary schools estab¬ 
lished by the State, maintained entirely by public funds, and 
inspected and controlled by the most influential ofiicers in the 
district, 34 per cent have ceased to exist within 10 years. The 
extent to which the demand for primary education differs in 
India and England respectively, may be guaged by this remark¬ 
able contrast. 

111. The next point, in which a comparison maybe drawn, is the 
standard to which instruction is carried in the village-schools 
of the North west and Oudh respectively. The following state¬ 
ment shews the number of students enrolled in the different classes 
at the close of the year 1881-82, according to the otEcial report 
last publislied for the united provinces:— 
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North West. 

1 118,738 

2.3,061 

141,790 

83-7 

lG-3 

100 

Oudh. 

! .37.2S)9 

8,026 

46 255 

82‘4 

17 6 

100 

Total. 

1 160,037 

31,087 1 
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l(>‘7 
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Thus, in the North-West, the number of students in the Lower 
Section is 83'7 per cent, of the whole, and in Oudh 82-4 per cent. 
The equality of the proportions is again remarkable. Considering 
what a very meagre course the Lower Primary is, the result is 
one of which neither the department nor the committees have 
any reason to boast. 

But out of the 83 per cent, who never enter the Upper Section, 
it is only a small proportion that enter the highest class even of the 


* Iteport of the Committee of Council ou Education, 1881.82, p. viii. 
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Lower Section. In the lowest or alphabet class the proportion 
of students is usually 45 per cent, of the total enrolment, in the 
next lowest, about 23 per cent, and in the last (that is the highest 
class of the Lower Section), about 15 per cent. Now it is only 
in the class last named that a student completes the four Compound 
Kules of Arithmetic. All the rest, numbering about 68 percent, of 
the whole, are mere beginners, and their knowledge, if it stops 
there, is worth nothing. Yet this is the proportion in which our 
students leave the Halabquaudi schools year after year. 

The following extract from the report^by Mr. Darrah, Secretary 
of the Eadauu District School Committee, North-Western Pro« 
vinces, explains the high percentage in the alphabet class:— 

“ It was, aud I fear is still, but too common a custom for a 
teacher to gather together all the little children of a village 
and enter them in his lowest class, notwithstanding the fact 
“ that they are often too young to learn any thing. Tiie parents 
“ are often glad for a child to be looked after for a part of the day ; 
“ aud the tcuclier benefits by* Laving an additional name in his 
•'roll.” (p. 17B.) 

Mr, Thornton, the Secretary of the Morudabad Committee^ 
North-Western Provinces, explains the preponderance of students 
in the Lower Section, and the iinpussibility of preventing it, in 
the following terms :—Nearly a j'car ago we were informed by 
the Inspector that no school could be considered up to the mark 
“ which did nut possess a third class : * I had a list of schools 
** not teaching up to that class made out, and the teachers were 
‘^enjoined to start a third class whenever possible. But subsequeut- 
“ly there appeared great dilBculties in the way of enforcing any 
“ hard-and-fast rule on the subject. At many schools I found it 
“ unquestionably true that parents remove their children to do 
practical work after a certain age; so that it was not the teacher’s 
fault that there was no third class. At others the level of in-* 
**telligeuce is so low, or causes operate to break the regularity 
“ of attendance, so that the teacher can scarcely keep up even a 
“ respectable fourth class,” (p. 17 B.) These remarks entirely bear 
out my own experience. The value of the small earnings of c^ild- 
labour among a very poor population is oue proof out of many others, 
that among such a people the improvement of primary schools 
is as impossible as their extension. 

The Secretary of the Meerut Committee writes as follows :—“To 
“ make education popular I should drop history and geography 
‘‘teaching, usually bad and in any case useless, and insist on a 


* The third class is the highest to are expected or allowed to teach, 
which village or Halquabaudi schools 
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^'more thorough practical acquaintance with Arithmetic. The 
future cultivator ought to be able to tut up the rent of his small 
“holdiug, or the price of a load of grain readilj/’ (p, 5 B.) This 
is as good as saying that Government village-scno(ils are not 
wanted at all. For every tenant caii^ by natural imstinct and by 
tradition, that without the help of school instruction, tot up the 
rent of his holding, &c But if school instruction is required at 
all for such a purpose, ii can bo obtained at the Indigenous Kaitbi 
patsbdl&s, where elementary Arithmetic is taught upon a shorter 
and quicker method than at Government schools. 

IV. In both provinces the fictitious registration of students 
by the teacher is a practice which no one has ever yet succeeded in 
putting down entirely. 

Moradahad. —**Tlie decrease (in the number of students) arises, 
in all probability, from the rectification of the sclrool registers which 
"has been attempted to be effected. Formerly the teacbeK*s used 
" to enter in tlie register ninnbers of boys who never attended at 
" all, not to speak of those who had left off attendance, or attended 
"with the greatest rarity. Efforts have been made to check this, 
but I do nut suppose they have been attended with more than 
partial success. It must be-acknowledged that the village 
“ teacher’s register forms a very poor criterion of the local taste 
"for education.” (p. 17 B.) 

Badaun, —"The Diputy Inspector explains the decrease by say- 
" ing that he made the teachers strike off the names of a large number 
" of pupils whose attendance was merely nominal. Either they did 
not come at all, except at long intervals^ or else they came and 
"merely sat in the school without attempting to learn anything.'' 
(p. 17 B.) 

SJiahjahanpiir, —"In the past cold weather, when schools were 
examined, it was found that in the Halquubandi schools generally 
"the attendance registers are not accumtely kept up, and the 
" teachers were repeatedly punished and warned. The nttendauce 
"statisiies must, 1 fear, be accepted with caution." (p. 22 B.) 

Fictitious registration is not uufrequeuily accompanied with 
absenteeism on the part of the teacher :— 

^anda —" The teachers are much given to the practice of ab- 
"senting themselves without leave, uud are punished when they 
“happen to be detected." (p. 28 B.) 

Agra ,—"Although absenteeism among the teacb^l^ has greatly 
“decreased as compared with previous years, yet a is here and 
“ there occasionally found. The Tahsildars were requested last 
“year to render their help in the removal of this evil, but have 
" been uuable to do so. Hence the appointment of another Sub- 
“ Deputy is recom mended(p. 9 B.) 
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If there were anything like an earnest or general demand 
for village schools, neither absenteeism on the part of teachers nor 
fictitious registration would be tolerated by the villagers ; and 
the work would go on spontaneously without the help required 
from Tahsildnrs or other district officials. 

V. lu Oudh the attitude of influential natives towards the 
spread of primary education is one of almost total iudiflerence. 
If a native gentleman sets up a vernacular school at all, it ia 
invariably one on the indigenous model,—a maktab for teaching 
Persian, or a pdts&la for teaching Kaithi. Instances of this 
kind are very numerous to this day. • But in the whole history of 
education in Oudh, there are only three cases in which natives 
of influence have set up vernacular schools on the Government 
model ; and of these only one has survived. The late Maharajah 
of Bulrampur set up ten village schools on his estates in the Gouda 
district; but there was no vitality in the work^ and the schools 
died out after a few years. The late Taluqdar of Baragaon, 
Sitapur district, established. one school at Baragaon on a larger 
scale ; but after it had existed -for about ten years, he closed it 
on finding (as he officially reported to me) that most of the 
ox-students had forgotten how. to read and write a few years after 
leaving. The only native aided school in Oudh still surviving is 
tii:it at Mdianlalgung in the Lucknow district. 

Tlic iiiditl'crence displayed by the native community in tho 
Kouh-Western Provinces has been a subject of frequeut com« 
j)liuiit, as the following extracts shew :— 

Alcerat .—“ Mr. Davis has furnished some notes of his inspec¬ 
tion. ***** He points out that the carelessness of parents 
is a great cause of inefficiency. The President proposed to 
** remedy this by appointing committees in each village, who would 
“inspect the school regularly. This may do some good, but no 
“ mechanical devices will create an interest where it does not 
“ exist. 1 have seen villages where the Government teacher com- 
“ plained that be could not get children to attend, and the 
‘‘ indigenous school was crowded*” (p, 5 B.) 

AlanipurL —“It remains to be seen whether the increased 
power given to the (native) members of tho district committee 
“ by the new decentralization scheme will infuse in them any vigor; 
but knowing the people here from a residence among them 
of over two years, 1 am afraid that the scheme, so far as educa- 
‘‘tion is concerned, will fall dead.” (p. 12 B.) 

Etawah—** 1 am glad to say that the Tabsildars seem to have 
“ been aroused to their sense of duty (in the work of inspection.) 
(f « « « • » Constant supervision like this must have the very best 
«effect in maintaining the efficiency of schools. As for the 
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** Don-official members of tbe committee, I regret to say, no help 
of any kind has ever been received, nor do they, as a rule, evince 
" any real interest in the matter. They would seem to care no more 
for the welfare of village schools than they do for Greek/' 
(pi SB.) 

BadaUfL —“Mr. Whish in his report last year remarked that 
“the native members of the committee were beginuiug to take 
an interest in the subject, and to exert themselves iu examining 
“schools and encouraging education. 1 regret to have to notice 
that the interest displayed before the late Secretary proved evan- 
“escent. A few members ordinarily attended the meetings of the 
“ committee, but not one of them seemed to eSre in tlie least 
“ what became of the schools, or to know whether one teacher was 
“better or worse than another” (p. 19 B.) 

In 1879-80, owing to an extraordinary outbreak of fever in tho 
autumn and winder months, the total attendance at village schools 
in the North-West and Oudh fell oflf by 20,000. Since then, 
though there has been no unusual sickness or scarcity, tho numbers 
have not recovered, as they would have done long ago, hatl 
there been any earnest demand for education on the pan of the 
people. 

VI. In both provinces it is not the interests of agriculture, 
but the passion for service, which gives to our Primary schools 
such vitality as they possess:* I have already said so much 
on this point iu connection with Oudh, that I need only now 
quote from gentlemen acquainted with the North-West:— 
Mtizaffemagar. —“In the number of pupils borne on the rollSy 
“ in their average attendance, and iu the amount of fees 

* Babu Bbudeb Mookerjea gave the following remarks on this point in 
p. 53 of his Heport on the Village Schools of the North-Western ProvincTcs, 
published in Calcutta on 1868 :— 

The simple interests of the agricultural classes, on which tbe educational 
system was designed to be established, appeared on trial to bo too weak 
for the purpose. For it may be easily imagined that, rude and priiuitve 
<*88 the village people were, they could not readily understand the con- 
“nection that subsisted as cause and sequence between a knowledge of 
letters and the defence of their rights iu land. To simple and uiidopbis- 
*< ticated people, to be able to defend his rights does not seem to re<[uire 
^any long or roundabout preparation. It is left by them invariably to 
“common sense, to traditional instructions handed down from parents to child- 
reo, and to the example and advice of friends and neighbours. Very few 
“men, even in the higher circles of society, study the laws of their country 
“simply to have a clear knowledge thereby of their duties and rights. 
“Every human efiort is made with a view to some positive good. The 
defence of one's rights is but a negative one. The acquisition of know- 
ledge, especially at the rudimentary stage, is a very great effort; and in 
“ the eyes of the unlettered maueSi knowledge, as power or accompUshincnt, 
“ has no value whatever.* 
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realized, there has been during the year under report a distinct 
*‘and satisfactory advance. The Deputy Inspector attributes the 
“iinprovemeut to the impetus which has been given to it by 
“ the appointment during the year of 67 ox-pupils to posts in the 
** public service. In so far as the fact indicates that education 
valued rather ns a means than an end, it is not altogether a 
satisfactory symptom of progress.*'—(p. k B, of Report for 1881- 
82.) 

The system of Primary instruction aims at converting all 
“the rising generation into mere office clerks. * ♦ ♦ • ♦ At 
“present the only attendants at our village schools are boys 
“ whose parents hope to secure for them some kind of Govern- 
meiit employment. ♦ * • * What Primary instruction is given 
“is regarded not as an end in itself, but only as a preparation 
to liighcr studies. A little reflection must shew that this is pre- 
“cisely what is not wanted,*’ &c. (Extract from remarks sent 
to the Educational Commission by Mr. Qrowse, Collector and Magis¬ 
trate of Bulandshahr.) 

Piot)fof the correctness of the above view might be drawn 
from the irrepressible tendency of village school-masters in the 
Kortli-Wcst to teach above the Primary or Halquabandi standard. 
This tendency had reached such a pitch in 1874-75, that the Secre¬ 
tary of the Radaun Committee reported in that year that “ the 
“difference between these (Tahsili and Pergannah schools) and 
“Halquabandi schools was merely nominal.’* Accordingly very 
stringent orders were issued by the (then) Lieutenant-Governor for 
keeping the two classes of schools distinct. Yet to this day there 
is a large number of Halquabandi schools in the North-West 
teaching up to the middle class examination, and Inspectors 
aud Committees have failed alike to repress them. Every an¬ 
nual report that is published draws attention to the evil, and 
dt.'clares that it is being gradually overcome. There must lie some 
strong reason why this extra-educational tendency should have 
ever sprung up, and why it has been so tenaciously adhered 
to : and it is not difficult to see what the cause has been. The 
middle class examination is tlie great passport to employment 
in the public service ; and the teachers at Piiinary schoolsliave made 
this examination their aim, in obedience to ihc clamour of stu¬ 
dents and parents. 

VII, Whatever opinions may be held as to the good which 
these Primary schools may have done, there can be no difference 
of opinion as to wbat they have cost. What the expenditure 
was in the Nerth-Western Provinces prior to the year 1865, 

I have no means of knowing. From April 1865 to March 
1882, the combined expenditure in both provinces, as shewn 
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in the aonual reports, has exceeded 92 lakhs of Rupees, or in Eng¬ 
lish mouey it has coiue up to nearly a million sterliug. 


1 

North-West 

Ottilh 

Total 

From let .April 1865 

To 3l8t March 1882. 

1 

Rs. 

R8« 

Bs* 

Frimarj Yeruacular Schools 

67,68,807 

16,83,660 

84,42,473 

Normal Schools 

6,70,645 

2.11,261 

7,81,806 

1 

Total 

73,29,352 

18,94,927 

9 21,927 


It has been customary to extol the cheapness of Vernacular 
schools as compared with English ones. But the comparison 
has not been as justly made as ,it is intended to be. In the 
first place, in reckoning the cost .of Vernacular schools, we are 
bound to take account of Normal schools: fur without these no 
Vernacular schools could be opened or maintained by the State. 
The expenditure on Normal schools • alone since 18C5, (in the 
North-West and Oudh), has come to over 7 lakhs of llupoes. 
No such item, however, can be debited to the cost of English 
schools; for these supply their own teachers, or are supplied 
with them on the results of the University examinations. Again, 
in calculating the average cost per pupil at Vernacular schools, 
we ought to deduct at least 60 per cent, of the enrolment or attend¬ 
ance ; for (as 1 have recently shewn) at least 60 per cent., and 
generally more, learn practically nothing. The same cannot 
he said of English schools. Then, again, even among the 40 per 
cent, that remain, a very large majority (as I proved in section 
IV of this article,) become illiterate within a few years after 
leaving school; and so their education counts for nothing. 
Relapses into ignorance occur very rarely, or at least with 
much less frequency, so far as I have seen, among the al¬ 
umni of English .schools. Fictitious registration is practised to 
a considerable extent at Vernacular schools, and in reckoning 
the average cost per pupil fictitious students are counted with real 
ones; but 1 have seen nothing of this practise at English 
schools. And lastly, fees are either not collected at all at village 
schools, or (if they are) they make up a merely nominal item : but 
the fee receipts at English schools constitute a considerable and 
(1 should add) a growing portion of their income, and this item 
tends to reduce the average cost per student to the State. If all 
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these facts are taken into account in calculating the average 
annual cost per pupil at village schools, Rupees 40 would be 
nearer the truth than Bs. 4 at which it is usually estimated. 

If we take an exhaustive survey of all kinds of literate 
employment, that are opeu to men educated at Vernacular 
schools, it will be seen that there are very few requiring any 
kind cf training, hut what can be, and in fact has been, given 
at indigenous schools or by private tuition. The exceptions to 
which 1 refer are those marked with an asterisk in the statement 
given below ; and even these, (if we except the Patwari), can¬ 
not learn all the mathematics that -they require at a village or 
Primary schools hut must go to a Secondary school, either 
Vernacular or English, for the purpose. 

L Religions functions :— 

(a) . Brahmins among Hindus ; ^ 

(6). Moulvics among Mahoinmedaus. 

II. Secular employments of the higher grade:— 

A, Private :— 

(tt), Ziladars, rent-collcclors and estate-managers in the 
service of rajas, talii(|dars, aud wealthy landlords 
gcucrally ; 

(b) . Vakils, pleaders who hold a certificate entitling them 

to plead in the public courts ; 

(c) . Ilakims, medical practitioners on the old or native 

s3^stem ; 

(d) . Muktars, pleaders of a lower status than vakils, 

B. Public :— 

(tt). Revenuo and judicial officers of all kinds, police 
inspectors, &c. 

{b). Clerks in Vernacular offices, (such as sarishtadars 
and record keepers,) darogas iu jails, &c. 

(c). Hospital assistants, compounders, dressers, &c. 

III. Secular employments of the lower grade- 

A. Private :— 

(a). Merchants, money-lenders, and shopkeepers of all 
kinds ; 

(&). Men employed by merchants and tradesmen; .such 
as tho Gumashto, who acts as salesman and local 
agent,—the Rokaria or cash-keeper,—the Charandar, 
who conveys merchandize from one place to another,-^ 
the Dallal or broker who brings customers to the shop,—* 
the Arbatia, or commission agent,—the Manib, who 
supervises all the different Gumashtas and reports 
to bis emploj^er; 

(c), Moburiirs or private clerks to zemindars or land¬ 
lords i 
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{d). * Cou tractors, for the making of roads^ construction of 
buililings, &c. 

(c). Men connected with the Vernacular press, such as 
compositors, lithograph-writers, proof correctors, book- 
biuders, contributors to newspapers, &gl 

(/). Petition-writers of all kinds, 

B. Public:— 

(a) . Mohurrira and Nazirs in Government offices of all 

kinds; Literate Constables ” in the police depart- 
tnoat, &c, 

(b) . * Patwaris, or village accountants, 

(c) , * Amins, or land-surveyors for settlement work ; Qanungos 

for the supervision of Patwaris. 

IV, Teachers at Vernacular Schools:— 

(a). Government schools; 

(h). Indigenous muktabs and patsbalas. 

The above list is, 1 believe, exhaustive. It is obvious that 
the teaching at Halquabandi or Government village schools is 
irrelevant to /, lieligioits Funciioits, and that it is not nearly high 
enough, for, 11, ^fccuiar envploymenis of the higher grade. It 
is obvious, too, that it is of no use for tradesmen, &c,, under 
III. Secular employmenta of the lower grade, because all 
tradesmen and their employds in these provinces use Kaithi 
or Mahajani, which our schools do not teach. All the remain¬ 
ing men coming under heading III., write Urdu or Persian, 
and these languages and characters can be taught in the best 
of the maldaha not less perfectly than at Government village 
schools, and sometimes a good deal better. In point of fact, 
almost all the ziladars, muktars, tahsildars, darogas, mahurrirs, 
cazirs, &a, employed in these provinces, whether by private 
persons or by the State, have been educated in malctahs^ and 
not in Government schools. The only classes of men, 
therefore, for whom the indigenous training is insufficient and 
in some respects unsuitable, are contractors, fthose at least 
who take large contracts,) Patwaris or village accountants, 
Qanungos who supervise these accountants, and Amins or men 
ten^i^orarily emplo^’od for settlement purposes. These require 
more mathematics than a makiab can give them; and all 
except the Patwari require more than a village or Governmeut 
Primary school can give them. 

I hold, then, that if two or three good vernacular schools, teach¬ 
ing above the village or primary standard, had been established by 
the State in every Tahsil (or revenue sub-division,) they could have 
amply supplied all possible requirements of the above nature, and 
that every thing else in connection with vernacular education 
could have been left to private enterprise. Before the establishment 
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of Britisli rule, the indigenous teachers of all kinds (Moulvies, Gurus, 
Lslajis, Pundits, &c.,) were able to provide, and did in fact pro-’ 
vide, all that was required for the eflScieucy of trade, agriculture, 
religion^ and the industrial arts ; and as the conditions of native 
life liave remained substantially what they were, it follows 
that the same teachers could still supply all possible requirements 
of this nature, if the field were left open to them again. A land¬ 
lord, for example, who has been educated on tbe native system of 
Sabak (literature) and Siyak (computation or arithmetic) is 
quite as well able to keep his rcntroll, watch his Patwari, and 
read a court paper, as one educated at a Government school. An 
artizau wiko sells his own wares, a grain dealer, and a geneial 
tradesman, can learn all tliat they require for the keeping of shop 
accounts better at a private Kaithi school than at a Government 
village school ; and for making short reckonings, and bargaining 
with a customer impromp/ti, the native arithmetic is a more use¬ 
ful instrument than our own. It has been fully proved by ex¬ 
perience that a Government Piimary school can only exist in 
places where indigenous schools existed already, or would exist 
again, If the Government school were withdrawn. * It is only 
among certain castes and classes that indigenous schools have 


* Probably it is not treneriilly known to whnt an extent Oovernment 
Priniary schools interfere with private enterprise. Elaborate statistics regard¬ 
ing the locality of indigcMious schools were collected in Oudh throughout the 
12 districts in ls7i; and it was tiicMi proved that 76*2 percent, of the indi¬ 
genous schools (;r piivate tcaclierhliips existing at the time were in the very 
same village or market town wilh eiovcrnmeut schools; that IS'8 per cent, 
were in places only 2 miles distant; and that only 5 per cent, wore in places 
entirely out of the reach of Government schools. The Government schools 
pursue the indigenous schools, as tiie shadow follows its substance. 

1 lately examined a village school at Hikapdr in the Eyzabad district. The 
school had been opened nine months before. Ttic progress made by many of 
the ]>upila would have been very remarkable, hud it been tbe result of nine 
nioiiths' teaching. The schoolmaster of course set it down to his own Lard 
work.^ Put it lurncd out, on my making further enquiries, that prior to the 
establishment of this school there had been no less than four private mah^ 
lahft in the place and neighbourhood, and that the most forward boys iu the 
school had come from these maktahs, 1 then enqiiirtd wbat had beconks of 
the four Moulvies or tutors. They had all been dispensed with, and no one 
could say where they bad gone to. Tbe schoolmaster seemed rather 2 >roud 
of his achievement. Ever since I came here, they have all had to go. '* 
The department, however, has little reason to be proud of defeating private 
enterprise by public money. 

Instances of this kind are endless. There is an application in the Luck¬ 
now district, which is still pending. In this village the local zemindars and 
pattidars have hitherto kept a private tutor of their own, to whom they pay 
only Rupee 1 a month with board. If a village school is established, they 
will be saved even this. 
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sprung up ; aud it is only among the same castes and classes that 
Government schools can be or have been maintained. The 
indigenous methods are no doubt extremely faulty from our own 
point of view as instruments of intellectual culture. But Intel* 
lectual culture is precisely what the people do not want to have. 
They care for no education whatever, but what is necessary to 
religion or to success in wordly business : for it is upon the 
basis of these two sentiments that indigenous tuition has rested 
for the last 1,000 years or more. Interference with private inter¬ 
prise, unless very decided advantages are to be gained thereby, 
(and these arc by no nieans apparent in the present case), is 
the last principle to be adopted as the mainspring of an edu- 
catloual policy :* and it appears that the founder of the Halqua- 
baudi schools in the Korth-West Provinces (the model of those 
founded in the .Punjab and still later Oudh) was not fully satis¬ 
fied as to the utility of the system, after sufficient time had 
been gained for contemplating the results of its working. 

f 

J. C. Nesfield. 


• The cflucatioiml iirofjramme, with which the North-West Goverument 
at tii'dt Hct out, was to aid and improve indigenous schouis only. But 
too much expected in the way of improving them after EugliHli 

models : the teachers did not wish to he improved ; aud the success with 
which the revLUiiie authorities collected tlie local rate, (called at first 
Voluntary subiscriptious), was a teruptation too strong to l>e resisted. Ilcnce 
Halquabaiidi schools wero established This was at the time when Mr. 
Stewart Iteid, C. S., was Visitor-General,—a title since changed to that of 
Director of Public Instruction. 

Mr. Keid. however, does not seem to have been thoroughly satisfied with 
the result. Several years afterwards when Govt, village Echoois were about 
to be opened in Oudh, in the middle of 186G, ho wrote deiui-ofticially to Mr. 
Haudford, the then Director iu Oudh, to the following efl'ectWere 
I to begiu again, with ample funds at command, 1 would expend a goodly 
in aiding iudigeuoua schools, making, of course, the adoption of 
our Rchool-bouks aud system of school discipline a <piu 7Wii for the 
“receipt of assistance from the State.” (Dated Fyziibad, 12th July 160G.) 
It appears to me that the imposing of such conditions cannot but be 
destructive of all attempts to encourage private enterprise or conciliate 
indigenous teachers. It might have been possible to give them some 
kind of aid or reward for results adapted to their own methods of teach¬ 
ing. But we cannot, by the introduction of our grammars, readers, histo¬ 
ries, aud geographies, or by the application of our complicated graut-iu- 
aid rules, change the foundation on which indigenous tuition has rested 
from time immemorial. 




Art V.—ADAMOLI’S NOTES ON A JOURNEY FROM 

PERM TO TASHKEND. 


(Continued from, the Calcutta Review," April 1883J 


A ccording to the opitiion of Adamoli the Kirghizes M’S 
both p>)3r8icaUy and morally a primitive race and must be 
treated like children, with kindness or severity, according to cir¬ 
cumstances, to obtain from them any possible thing required, 
but it is necessary to be long acquainted with them and to 
know them well, as Gorbakofski, the Governor at that time, 
did. He liked the Kirghizes very much, but occiiBlonally treated 
them harshly, by which means he succeeded in obtaining their 
respect and love. When Seiniretchenski was still a portion of 
the Omsk Government, the. people of Kokand made constant 
raid.s, wliicli made it iieces8.arv to restrain them by taking pos¬ 
session of the first fort on the boundary, which was Piskpek. 
After this had been done, the Khan of Kokand proclaimed a holy 
war against the Russians, sending an army of Sarte and of Persian 
slaves to attack them. At the news of the approach of these 
f()rcn.s, 40,006 yurts of Kirgliizcs from the Scmiretchenski hastened 
to Kokand to join the army of liberation. This happened in 1860. 
The Russians, uho were only 700 in number, encountered this 
immense mob in the steppe adjoining Usmagask, and completely 
routed it. Nor conid the rc.>ult have been difTi-reut, considering 
the arms used by the Kirghizes, and their manner of fighting. 
In spite of the great inferiority of their weapons, and in spite 
of the falling of their combatants on every side, the Kirghizes, 
however, approached the Russians to within a distance of fifty paces, 
but these last fifty paces they could never make ; had they done 
so, their immense mass alone would have sufficed to destroy all 
their foes. The iiattalions of Persian slaves were somewhat organ¬ 
ized, and had matchlocks, b\it fired them without taking aim. 
Q'hey di.scovercd, iinwover, one stratagem which nearly proved fatal 
to the Russiaus. Tliey set the withered herbage of the steppe 
on fire and enveloped the enemy in flames. The ammunition 
wagons of the artillery galloped across this circle of fire with 
impunity, hut it was a miracle. The victory having been gained, 
all tho Kirghizes again returned as if nothing had happened, and 
their chiefs waited on Gorl)akof8ki to make their submission. The 


General went alone to receive them and, as his first salutation, 
he boxed their ears most liberally and sonorously. After this 
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^ paternal admonitton, be no longer molested them and abstained 
from all further enquiries. By this rough and primitive 
procedure he Krst itispired the Kirghizes with respect^ and by 
not punishing them further, he gained their aiTection. 

In Verno, as already observed, the Kalmucks and the Kirghizes 
were not numerous, but usually the most industrious and cun¬ 
ning people in the country. The Kalmuck boys were already 
maniftisting their natural instinct for gain, by suspending a 
crucifix from the neck, assuniiag tlie airs of catecliunieiis, and 
asking for alms by making the sign of the cross freely. 
The Kirghizes, on the other hand, simple and primitive as they 
were, asked for charity honourably, alighting from their cows, 
and prostrating themselves on the ground so as to touch it with 
the forehead, but not using any Jesuitic astuteness or rltetoriral 
artifices. The* Kirghizes also bear pain with heroic stoicism 
as appears from the case of one, narrated by tlie doctor of Verno, 
who had to amputate one of bis legs and also one of his arms, 
injured by the explosion of a bquifishell which the Kirghiz luui 
found and set carelessly on fire. 

In various houses Adumoli saw' candlesticks aud other objects 
cut out of a stone ivamod ^alabtash, which can he woiked into 
very elegant shapes, and would appear to lie a kind of soap^ 
$tone^ In the whole of Verno there was, however, not more 
than one man who knew how to work this stone. Our traveller 


was of opinion that besides this stone, many other wonder¬ 
ful discoveries could be made in the mountains, if they were 


only allowed to be explored. 

At Verno the travellers separated, Tchaikofski being obliged 
to remain there in order to join his brother at the lake 
Issikol, aud the two friends parted with regret. After leaving 
ToTashkend. Verno the road ran at a distance of four or 

five wersis from the foot of the mountains. 


which presented nearly the same aspect as those of Verno, 
and rose so steeply, that the eye could with a single glance 
embrace all the zones of the different vegetations. Numbers 
of zjvulets were divided into chaimcla or arika for irrigating 
"the fields; but, the soil not being porous, the water could not 
filter through it even in the slightest manner; accordingly the 
brooks were dammed up artificially, and then allowed to inundate 
the fields so as to promote the vegetation. The harvests of oats, 
wheat and millet were not yet ripe, but just beginning to get 
yellow; lastly,.there were also fields of sunfiower, the seeds of 
which the Russians like very much. In the neighbourhood of 
Yemo could be seen poppy-fields cultivated by Chinese, for 
the manufacture oi opium. 
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As far as Kastek the land was mostly occupied hy Russian 
emigrants, and but few yurts could be seen. In a few village^ 
there were Russian or Eozzak colonists. Having reached Kastek 
in the evening, Adamoli was compelled to stop, it being im¬ 
possible to pass over the mountain in the night; and, there 
being nothing worth seeing, he lay down in his carriage, after 
taking a walk in the surrounding deserted countryi and slept 
till morning. Then the ascent began through a rising valley 
on a rugged and most horrible road, no progress on which could 
have been made will five horses attached to the carriage, unless 
the soldiers who were working on it had every now and then 
assisted them. This portion had been made accessible for carts only 
a week ago, after freeing the road from the incumbrances which 
the rains of the Inst spring had lodged upon it: during which 
season the above named doctor of Verno had been compelled 
actually to travel three weeks round the mountains to reach 
Tashkend. 

On the mountain, hauls of Kirghizes, all with their cattle, 
were often seen. Many were deaconding to change their pastures 
and tiieir caravans always presented a picturesque sight. Tlieir 
women ride on horseback with a kind of white, tube-like hood 
over their heads and shoulders, inclined to one side. They 
were horribly ugly ; but tlieir girls, with a mass of little tresses 
of hair protruding and dangling from tlieir embroidered bonnets, 
would have looked amiable, if they had lieen only a little, very little 
more passable. The hair on the top of their heads under their bon¬ 
nets is cut short, and tlieir boots which reach half up the leg, 
have such higli heels, that it appears almost impossible they 
can walk with them. 

After passing Kastek, Kirghizes were met who had been under 
the dominion of Kokand, and their importance ceased in 
comparison to that of the Sarts, the inhaliitauts of the town. 
As far as Kastek, on the contrary, the Kirghizes were before 
the arrival of the Russians tho only natives and absolute masters 
of the soil, roaming at large through the l>ound]ess steppe, 
paying homage sometimes to one, and sometimes to another 
Khun, always, however, nominally only, and constantly enjoying 
entire liberty. Their staple food is always milk, either in a pure 
form, or as a mixture of cow, sheep, and camel milk, or in the 
shape of cheese. With milk they also cook millet and barley, 
which they bruise with a wooden pestle of a peculiar form, 
resulting in a kind of much-liked porridge. They have large 
hemispherical cooking pots, to which the porringer of varnished 
wood already mentioned is added to constitute nearly all 
the utensils needed by a Kirghiz for his culinary operations, 
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As we have observed already, Kunds^ is a luxuiy enjoyed only 
by possessbrs of large herds of horses, the mares of which are 
not ridden but kept for reproduction and for their milk only. 

Tike chief feature of independent Kirgitiz life was cattle lifting. 
Four or five men quietly approached during the niglit the cattle 
they desired to steal, aud which were usually guarded by a single 
heidsmau. One of the robbers remained standing alone in the 
direction which the stolen cattle were to take, whilst the others 
drove it towards him from a distance, holding and poking it with 
long stuffs till it Bed aud blindly followed the first Khirgiz who 
gallupped in front, in the direction of the haul to wbicli the beasts 
were intended to be taken. If the herdsman succeeded by his shouts 
iu attracting the owners of the stolen cattle, their chief aim was 
to break the line of the direction and to cause the cattle to follow 
their own. The Kirghizes have also a sport called 7 a. which 

consists in following each other on horsel;ack and robbing a 
sheep; the man Avho is the last in catching the animal becomca 
the victor, but it is usually divided and each competitor obtains 
a piece of it. 

At uoou our traveller reached the top of the passage of Kastek, 
where the flora aud the temperature remiuded him that he was 
high above the level of the sea. Now the road l>egan to descend 
on the other side of the mountain to the Fein valley, along its arid 
and gravelly bed; although but fifteen days ago it would have been 
impossible to cross the mountain torrent which then rushed 
through it. At Tokmak there was a Kozzak stauitza, said to 
have two years ago contained 200 Russian and Kozzuk habita¬ 
tions, of which, however, our traveller saw very few, but on the 
contrary many yurtSj and a new bazar, which belonged to the Surts. 

Tokmak was at that time the last place which Russian peasants 
had reached; farther on, merely soldiers aud mercliauts of that 
nationality could be found in the forts and towns, but the soil yet 
belonged to the natives. The post-stations were so coustrncted as 
to be able to re^jist an attack; consisting of a little square bastion, 
surrounded by a fosse, but manned only by two Kozzak soldiers, 
the rest being Tartars and Kirgbizes. 

Aulieh Ata is reached by coasting along the Alexandro¬ 
va mountain at a distance of four or five wersts from it, constantly 
passing over thean^sor channels that irrigate the millet, corn, 
and panic fields of the Kirghizes, whose yurts peep out here 
and there on the plain at a good distance from the road, which 
was, however, more than hitherto dotted by Kirghiz cemeteries. 
There were tombs of every size, cylindrical turrets, but usually 
a simple heap of earth merely, although family tombs were sur¬ 
rounded by battlementcd mud brick walls. Ocicasionally a 
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pictiirosqiie little cbapel with a facade and cupola flanked by 
turrets could also be seen, to show bow much the tninda of the 
indifferent Kirghizes iiad been influenced by the neighbourhood 
of the Sarts who are fanatic MiisalmunB. These chapels were 
also constructed of bricks dried in the sun, or at the utmost 
scorched by fire made of withered herhs, and then plastered with 
mortar. Here the roiid became again somewhat rugged, and, 
after crossing a water-course, the fore wheels of the carriage struck 
with such force against the boulders, that it would certainly have 
been overturned if the travellers bad not all jumped into the' 
water and supported it on both sides. • 

That whole day’s journey was performed in an uncultivated 
lonely country, vvitli scarcely a greon fi*dd here and there. Two 
old Sart forts, namely Tchamlovar uiid Mcrke, were also passed 
near the roail, hut they consisted of nothing more than heaps of 
mud. A curious cart, with extremely high wireels very Avide 
apart was seen in winch Sarts convoyed some cf tlieir baggage,, 
it was drawn by one hoise on which the coachmau rode. Bus¬ 
tards, storks iMul utlier enormous birds, hovered about at some 
distance. During tlie niglit the cart again stuck fast in an 
arik from whicli it was extricated by tlie Kirgbizesof an adjoining 
haul. During the wh(»le night only one post was made, and the next 
day the aspect of the country was the same as before, but the 
temperature was different, because tbem"imtains along which the 
travellers coasted were much lower; the harvests were ripe and 
being cut. The first day was really warm, but never unpleasantly 
so, on account of the clouds as well as on accouut of the air 
coming fiom the mountains; llie nights wore, however, always 
rather cool and diy. Herds of camels and of horses w'ere seen 
grazing in the arid steppe. 

At one station the travellers (now ap))arently reduced to two, 
namely, Adarnoli and Waller) liad a visit from a rich Kirghiz 
whose pantaloons of embroidered leather they admired, and be 
in his turn wondered at tlieir table and tea requisites, touching 
thorn all with his hands. At last Aulieli-Ata, an entirely Sart town, 
with nothing European in it, was reaclied This was the first oasis 
of verdure after Verno, uherc the poplars ami willows Avith their 
abundant foli:ige presented a delightful sight, especially in a 
country Avhere, during a journey of several hundred wersls not a 
single tree can bo seen. From the Irtish to Verno the traveller 
had beheld uothing that could properly be called a tree. Then 
came a desert till a few poplars were perceived at Merke. 
Even at Aulieb Ata, the trees were not very numerous, but the site 
of the town was picturesque enough. On an elevation washed 
by the river, there is a rock with walls and battlements, relieved 
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by angles and towers, on the tops of which are umbrellas fixed to 
^hade the sentries. In the phiiu, on the banks, and in the gravelly 
and very broad bod of the river, great numbers of Kirghiz yurts^ 
with cuttle of every species, could be seen ; the willow groves 
on the flanks of the rock concealed the Sart town. The bazar 
where Adumoli went to purchase provisions was a broad, straight 
road with footpaths on both sides, along wdiicli little porticoes of 
plastered cane-work, supported by sticks of poplar, serving as 
columns, extended ; and tliese porticoes give entrance to the 
small shops in which the wares, such as eggs, broad, vegetables, 
apples, melons, sacks of rice, various kinds of corn, dried fruits, 
the flesh of sheep, and garments, are displayed and openly ex¬ 
posed for sale, llarbers were shaving llieir customers iu public, 
whilst the shopkeepers, dressed iu \\hit,e coats and little caps, 
but very few with turlians on their heads, were anxiously ex¬ 
pecting customers, hut never making the least sign to invite 
them. 

Adamoli was deliglited wiih tlie beauliful physiognomies of 
the Sarts of Aulieli Ata, hnt knrw not whethci* tliej' were 
Uzhegs or Tajiks; they had lively and deep eyes, black beruds 
and shaved heads. All the sMeots of tho bazar were covered 
with mats supj)orted by horizontal and transverse poles, for 
shading the customers; but the other streets of the town con¬ 
sist only of bare avails on either side, with loop-holes here 
and there at long intervals ; the doors have carvod ptisls, but aie 
always kept shut: inside, thore are, however, little 3 ’ards and 
gardens. Everything is of chalk-oaith,—the bazar, the walls, 
the houses, the footpaths; and no oilier material can be seen. 
In a willow-grove iu an arik, there are baths protected by mats, 
and carpets spread out for performing the genuflections after 
bathing. 

After Aulieh Ata, stations -were no longer met with for chang¬ 
ing horses, but only yurts, which, however, often presented a 
new aspect. The Kirgbizes bad surrounded their tents with 
walls, either for defence, for their cattle, or for .storing the pro¬ 
duce of their fields. But they construct thoir habitations accord¬ 
ing to the fiishiou of the Sarts, that is to say, of sun-dried bricks 
and straw. These are no longer the Ivirgliizos of the 6 tej)pe, 
but they still retain some traits of their original primitive charac¬ 
ter. After leaving Aulieh Ata, not more than one tree 'was met 
with on the road, and it was a poplar. At the station of jflashiak 
a carriage was seen which belonged to a Mr. Davidoff, a llnssiun, 
who worked a Coal-mine which had been discovered at a short 
distance. He had it worked by Kirghizes and was sending tho 
coals to the Sir Deria [Yaxartes] for the Government steamers. 
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The Russians use tliese coals also for household purposes from 
Tcliemkend loTaslikend ; tlicy contain much sulphur, but are aftcl' 
all much better than the fuel of the Sarts, who use the dried 
dunfif of animals for hnruing. 

The village of Menkend announced itself from a distance hy 
its trees and abundant vegetation, winch covers the hill. The 
road led through fields of rice, of hemp, and of vegetables, protect¬ 
ed by low walls. At last strong troths with tall trunks were 
reached, and the travellers passed between the bigli walls of 
the houses on both sides of the road, descending on the other 
side of the Iiill, after which they crossed the river with some 
trouble, and at last found the yurt of the station. 

Late in the afternoon the journey was resumed and long files 
of camels were seen passing, witli the bridles of those who follow¬ 
ed tied to the tails of the animals that preceded.* The undulation 
of their movement was such, that the mere sight of a camel 
with a man riding it, was according to the opinion of Adamoli, 
enouoth to make one .sea-j?ick. lie was delighted with the 
sunset ho witnessed on this occasion, and calls it the most 
imposing and tl»c mo.st cliaracteristio s]>cctacle of that portion 
of Asia. The sun imparted a red tinge to the vapours, to the 
clouds, ami to the dust scattered in the atmosphere ; the long 
file of camels was silently disappearing at a lung distance on 
the horizon ; here and there columns of cow-dung smoke were ri¬ 
sing from a few yurts with cattle around them, and the white 
ridges of the Tian-Shan spurs appeared iu vague outlines on 
the eastern sky. 

On tlie Ist August at 8 P. M. the travellers reached Tchemkend, 
where they heard to their great amazement that General Kauf- 
mann (the same who died at St. Petersburg in May 1882) with 
his retinue had been expected for two da 3 'S, but had not yet 
arrived on account of the had state of the roads, and the im¬ 
mense difficulties of the journey. The natural consequence was 
that no horses could be had, because five or six carriages were al- 
readj’' waiting to get some, and had the precedence ; hence nothing 
remained but resignation, getting one’s supper, and going to bed. 
The next day Adamoli paid a visit to the militarj" commandant, 
Colonel Terkoski, and his wife, to wliom he had a letter of intro¬ 
duction. There ho was kept to dinner, aud after it, all started 
together to a tamasha given by Sadik Nazar, a Sart, to the 
Russian officers, for having received, through General Kaufmann, 
a diploma from the Emperor, exempting him from paying taxes, 
and conferring upon him a certain military grade. When Tchem¬ 
kend was not yet under Russian dominion, Sadik Nazar occupied 
the highest post, represented the Khan, and had the right of 
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}ife ntui death over all tite inhabitants. He was, moreover, extreme- 
iy rich and possessed a splendid house. VVhen the Russians 
approached) he sent all his inagniRceut furniture, carpets, dresses 
and vessels to Bokhara for securit}'. When he afterwards demand¬ 
ed iiack his property, the Amir refused to restore it. 

The party of guests, consisting of Adatnoli, two ladies in 
and various officers on horseback, passed in a real at¬ 
mosphere of dust through the fort, went down to the Sart town, 
and, after traversing various strerts of the bazar, reached at last 
the house of Sadik. The company first entered a yard shaded 
by poplars, watered by ariks^ protected l)y high walls, and 
floored with mats; then, passing through a corridor, a second 
yard was reacht^d, at the other extieiuiry of winch the din¬ 
ing table was laid out, on a dais resembling the stage of a theatre. 
This was rcaclKz-d hy footpaths along the walls, the lower portion 
being a garden witli common fli)\vcrs, w’here also servants were 
standing around the samovar (the gigantic Russian tca-pol). 
The trees around overshadowed w.th their branches the very 
high walls; and everything—flie walls,’ the footpaths, the soil, 
being smoolh with chunam, looked like stoue. On the stage 
the carpets were soft, like those-of Persia, and of the .same kind. 
An ar/i, with a reservoir in which big vesseLs full of kumis 
and melons were itninprscd for cooling, imparted an air of 
freshness to the scene. On the table were laid out fresh grapes 
and raisins, dried plums, pistachios, walnuts, aiul certain large 
circular, thin cakes, intermixed with European articles, such 
as sardines, confectionery and liquors. The master of the 
house in his klialat and little bonnet, received his gue.st8 with 
a cordial aman and shook their hands. When ho reached 
the carpets, he left his slippers, and appeared in Tartar boots 
without so1e.s ; this also his friends did who wore the same costume, 
as well as the servants. Adamoli was ju.st about to ask the 
Colonel how the ladies could obtain a sight of the guests, wdien 
he discerned above the walls among the foliage, a number of 
little heads looking at the company with very hig black eyes. 
A Russian lady who penetrated into the recesses of the harern, 
assured our traveller that these ladies are very heautifni indeed^ 
but so insipid, that they become tiresome. They can say notliing 
more than aman, touch every article of toilette which they 
•can see, and ask for it. The doctor’s wife at Verno mentioncrl, 
however, to Adamoli, that some women were beginning to revolt, 
and going to tire judge to demand permission to walk out 
without veils, like European females; but ibis is doubtful. A 
sudden shower of rain compelled the master of the house to 
take his guests into an inner garden, also rich in trees, flowers, 
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and arilts^ but having a verandah supported by columns and 
carpets, in ivhich they took comfortable sljelter. In this gae- 
deu bustards, like those at which Adamoli bad shot in the 
steppe, were strutting about, but the falcon which had captured 
them kept proudly aloof, standiug solitarily in a corner of tbo 
verandah. The ladies were at the extremity of the garden con¬ 
cealed by a mat, but their presence was betrayed by their laughter 
and chattering. On the table were European candles, or at 
least what had appearance of such, and the garden was illu¬ 
minated by small earthen vessels with lights in them. The 
dinner of which the chief of the district, the doctor, various 
officers and a few ladies partook, consisted of a most abuiidnut 
supply of pilmenia, pilaw, tea and European wines, A "J’.nriar 
officer who served as interpreter did the honours of the table ; 
the host himself neither ate nor spoke, but sinierinteruled his 
servants, and when the guests departed he shook hands with them ; 
otherwise, however, he ^vas as if non-existent He had a scanty 
black beard, lively and deep eyes, beautiful hands, and was tall 
and lean, like all Sarts. The gnosts were, on their return home, 
preceded by a Kozzak witli a lighted torch to guide them through 
the narrow and rugged Sart roads. 

On ihe inoniing of the 3rd August our traveller rose early 
to have a look all round. The Sart town is situated on the banks 


of the little river that irrigates its gardens, and is dominated 
by the fort, an enclosure of walls with hattUineuts and bar¬ 
racks, upon a barren, dusty and naked hill. Tlic Riissinu 
town, being on the same level w’itli the fort, was necessarily also 
full of dust. Near the town of Tchemkend there is a public 


garden with a spring of veiy limpid water in it, which, being 
very rare in the country, is much admired, and pitcheil there, were 
many tents of the Russians who tloc from the burning hot towui 
to puss the summer there under the shade of willows and poplar 
trees, and also a few bathing places in i^artly natural reservoirs, 
protected by mats, could be seen. As the commandant had 
issued an ukac (written order) that our travcdlcrs should be givt ii 
horses before everybody else, they departed, follow'od by the growls 
of their competitors who were obliged to wait. 

It being the Emperor’s festival, the tiavcllers left Tchem- 
kend with the booming of cannons ringing in their oars, and 
the post horses conveyed them through an nniuterruptcil 
desert to the first post-station which, allliough not finished, 

Tnshkond elegantly constructed of tho usual sun- 

° ' dricd-bricks, and intended to serve as a niodtd 


for all the other post-stations in Turkestan. Meanwhile, the 
Kozzaks of the post lived in a wretched ytirt At the next station, 
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in front of a caravanserai, the travellers met a captaiO} with 
whom they had quarrelled at Tchemkend for horses, the axle 
of whose carriage was broken; accordingly they overtook him 
chuckling a little among themselves at his ill-luck. Near this 
station there is a spring of dirty and nauseous water, but which 
must be drunk for all that. Further on there was a tomb of a 
curious form, but on entering it, nothing could be seen except a 
sarcophagus of mud-bricks. Whilst the travellers were at the 
next station, just getting horses harnessed to their carriage, the 
abovenamed captain overtook them, and, having an imperial 
padarosna with him, enjoyed the right to a troika; they 
■were considerably annoyed. Tliis station, and that before reaching 
Tashkend, w’ere the only tAvo posts at which the travellers were 
compelled to wait long for want of horses. This pleasure had 
beeu reserved ^io them for the ond of their journey. At this 
penultimate station, the travellers took another lunch for waut of 
something better to do. They purchased from a Sart who hap¬ 
pened to pass by on horseback, a fish which he had caught 
in one of the deepest and cloaVcst ariks ; and the peculiarity of 
which w’as said to be that its caviar was venomous. 

Long before Tashkend can be reached, its vicinity is announced 
by gardens. From a long distance the horizon is limited by 
the tops of poplar trees arranged in lines, which look like so 
many files of soldiers. First a meagre little field, surrouuded 
by a dwarf wall, but enjoying the last remnant of the water tliat 
irrigates the oasis of Tashkend, was passed. Gradually, however, 
the fields became greener and succeeded each other without 
interruption for several worsts. They were planted with vines, 
maize, cotton, and muli)erry, poach, apricot, nut, poplar and pome¬ 
granate trees, but all this vegetation appeared through clouds of 
dust which covered the road. 

Then the travellers crossed the Bosh (blue water), which had 
excavated for itself a rugged bed among banks crowned with 
trees, and looked picturefaque enough ; they passed also awhile 
along the ancient walls of the town, where they encountered a 
guide sent by Struve to meet them, and arrvied at 5 r. M., on the 
4th of August, in the yard of the .said diplomatic adjutant of 
General Eaufmann, where Adatnoli left his caniage (iarantas) 
which bad served him as a house during; one month and twelve 
days, and for which lie had conceived a kind of afTcction. But 
be was soon consoled for his loss, for the little palace of Struve 
afforded comforts equal to those of civilized Europe. lie had, 
in short, elegant apartments, a tent to sleep in in the garden under 
mulberry trees with most abundant foliage, with uu arik running 
near, which fed a reservoir for bathing; servants, interpreters, 
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KozzakSi a good horse, and tho most exquisite fruits. Here our 
traveller donued a semi-Asiatic dross, and made acquaintances 
among ihe Sarts and Tartars. 

At that time the Russian town was only two years old^but^ being 
the capital of Tuikcstan and the residence of the Governor-General, 
bad already assumed great importance. Life and death depended 
on the nod of the Governor-General, who would probably not 
be able to rule the population accustomed to the iron despotisKa 
of the Kiid.ns without possessing such authority. According to the 
opinion of Adamoli, our theories about forms of Government and 
adiniiiistrations based upon reason and morality ought entirely 
to be discarded, these two prinoij>les lieing in Turkistan supplanted 
by fanaticism, superstition, and obstinate adherence to old usages, 
against which reasoning is of no avail whatever. The great 
reason or argument there, is force, which must* serve for intro¬ 
ducing the first rudiments of civilization, and has so far been 
snccossful, that the people of the Khanates of Kokand, of 
Bokhara, &c., have become * so convinced of the superiority of 
the Russians, as to make any opposition to their intentions 
diimcncal. 

The paucity of the Russian troops in comparison with the large 
tracts of country tlioy have conqut-red, is perhaps the chief reason 
why they make no change in the local Governments, and leave 
them pretty nearly as they find them; Russians are only 
appointed to be chiefs of districts and commandants of towns, 
conforming themselves to the usages of the country and not 
introducing anything new. Among these officers there aro 
all kinds of men, who, however, do nothing to improve the 
country. They may bo divided into two classes, namely, ambi¬ 
tious men who come *only to get promotion and to fight; and 
knaves who arc R<'nt to Tiitkestaii as a punishment for more 
or less venial errors. It was rumoured that the whole conquest 
of Turkestan was due only to the ambition of Goveruors-Geueral, 
who could find no better occupation for accpiiiing celebrity 
than to take towns and to conquer territories; thus, they sur¬ 
rounded their name with a halo of glory by pretending to have 
achieved wonderful exploits with few troops, whereas, in reality, 
they always marclied only against flocks of sheep. For all 
that, however, the bravery of tlie Russian troops in Turkestan is 
not to bo despised, and A<lamoIi is of opinion that tliey 
would prove excellent soldiers against foes of quite a different 
stamp; he saw them manaiuvrc near the town most beautifully 
in the presence of General Kaiifinann, and the grandson of tho 
Amir of Bokhara, who was going to St. Petersburg with a large 
retinue. He was pleased to see the troops in uniforms suitable 
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to the climate, namely, blouses of white cloth, wide pantaloons 
of the same, boots and caps. 

The little prince of Bokhara was twelve years old, and ex¬ 
pected to roinaiii in St. Petersburg to complete his education. 
One day he displayed in the public square the elephants and 
horses intended as presents for the Emperor. His physiognomy 
appeared to be extremely intelligent under his immense tur¬ 
ban, but could he seen only from a distance. The ambassadors 
from Bokhara who accompanied him, paid a visit to Struve, and 
were not different from all the other Sarts. 

Tho llussian town of Tashkeud consisted of elegant little 
brick houses with some architectural ornaments; all, however 
consisted only of a ground-floor, and were situated in extremely 
broad streets planted with avenues cf yet slender poplars. It 
isalsointcrsecttMl byu'>’iA'S, andhas little gardens with stupendous 
elm and nut trees. It would be pleasant enough if it were 
wot for the tlust which spoils every thing ; no idea can ho 
formed of it; it penetrates evcrywhoie, and somoiiines covers whole 
portions of tho town like don*:c clouds. Tho population con- 
siists entirely of military men with their families, and the civil 
element wa< repreijontcd only by a few' retail traders. 

Tho tow’n touches on uuo side the w’alls of the ancient Ko¬ 


kand fwit, and on the other loses itself in the arid steppe. 
Tho chief places of resort were tho cayc-/'ejfawrawt5 in which 


all the officers dined and got drunk on cliamitagnc as long 
us they liad money. Country-wine and even couutiy c/inmpaffue 
al.'jo cwnld he had at tho hut it was almost undrinkable. 


aldionah sold at the exhoiInfant }>rioc of a rouble per bottle. 
Tlic urztZ; WMS an(»lhcr public place of resort. It consisted 


of .V glove of immense apricot trees under which tables were 
arranged : it contained also a 7ry/aifrc/n^, journals, and a pavi¬ 
lion in ^^hich every Sunday evening a hall took place. It is 
on the o\ushirls of the towui, and in the evening some persons arc 
alvay.s found liiorc. There was even a hotel at Tashkeud, but 
only ij. w'Mjiaturc, Ludics w^tc extremely scarce, and unmarried 
ones'were* more than sure of finding husbands. 


On the evening of the 10th August our traveller was invited 
to dinn*?r by the family of Massa-liat bay, a Sart of much in¬ 
fluence in tiie country, a great friend of General Tebernaiof,^ and 
therefore, disliked by bis successors. His independent position 
all(;w’ed him, however, to disregard this and to maintain 


relations of friendship with all the Sarts, who repaid it with 
every kind of civility. The guests went accompanied by 


^ The same who is at present QovcruoV'Oeueral of Tuikostau. 
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iotcrpretcrs, and were reccired by the son, nephews, and other 
relatives of the host, who had gone to Mekka ou pilgrimage, 
and was travelling to the fair of Mijni, whence he was not 
expected back for three months at least. They passed tbrougU 
two small yards, from which various lodges and cabins are 
entered. They then ascended by a staircase with immense steps, 
and were received in the apartment of one of the host’s wives who 
could of course not be seen. Passing through a small room 
serving as ante-chamber, they entered a beautiful apartment with 
three windows, laid out with carpets of various colours. The 
ceiling was painted in brilliant red, hide, white and yellow colours, 
with suiScicntly minute arabesque designs. The side wall, 
through the middle of which the door opened, was covered with 
tolerably good white stucco ornaments, the surface, however, 
being sky-lduo as u.sual in Italy. Opposite to tUs was the ward¬ 
robe of tiie lady, contained in great chests of varnished tin, and 
placed in two square niches protected by curtains, between which 
there was a rude image representing the Eaahah of Mekka, 
with an Arabic insciiplion heloW. Ou a stretched rope a num¬ 
ber of silk-dresses of every colour, and some of them very rich 
were .suspended. Jewels, strings with tassels, and earrings, as 
well as other ornaments for the head, made of embroidered silk, 
hung about tlio room and made a fme show. Opposite to the 
windows, a number of small niches of elegant forms and coloured 
stuccoes, contained the whole tea and tabic service, with a small pro¬ 
vision of fruits for the day. The dinner was served on a round 
table not more than a span and a half-high. Around it were placed 
chests covered with pillows for the Europeans; hut they found 
it more comfortable to squat on the carpets, and had all these 
oncumhranccs removed. Tiie dinner began with all kinds of 
fruits of the country, such as grapes, apples, melons and cakes ; 
then came a big dish with small pieces of chicken roasted in 
grease which were of course eaten with the fingers; then a soup 
of rice, llcsh, vegetables and sour milk ; lastly, a good dish of 
really excellent The three Europeans were given wooden 

spoons for eating, hut all the others, only with their bands ate, 
and between each course tea was drunk nrZ libitujn. 

After leaving this place they paid a visit to Muhammad Ras- 
sul, another most influential man, and at that time an elder 
of the town council of Tnshkend, Ho also had invited them 
to dinner, which was a rather melancholy one, because they 
had already elsewhere performed that ceremony ; hut they 
were after all compelled to accept some fruits, a cup of 
tea, and kumis. It wa.s rather difficult matter for Adamoli 
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to obtain information in this place, as it had to be filtered through 
-two interpreters, a Russian and a Tartar, but his third companion 
prince OroulofF (an old acquaintance of bis from Washington), 
asked a string of questions about the town, its expenses, &c., till 
Struve requested him not to alarm the people by his too great in¬ 
quisitiveness, because they would at once become shy and take 
him to be a spy of the governor. No information could be got 
about the expenses of the town, for fear it might serve as a 
pretence for enhancing the taxes. On taking leave of their 
kind host, they wore obliged to promise him that they would come 
•on another occasion to dine with him, in his garden outside the 
town. 

The Russian town extends to the west of the Sart portion, and 
is on the opposite side bounded by the desert, whilst on the north¬ 
ern and soutbern side it is limited by groves and gardens. It was 
built on most arid soil, and, besides thiee or four isolated trees, and 
the group of apricot-trce.s of kliunruk, in its whole circuit no signs 
of previous vegetation occurred. Tliis desert on the Avestern side 
of the Sart town bad been caused by an invasion from Kokand 
when Tashkend Avas iudepeudeirt. W^hen, hostilities broke 
out between Tashkend and Kokand, the Khan, after having 
invaded the territory from Jlic mountains in which rises the Tcliirt- 
chik riA’er that diA'ided the two States, marched upon Tashkend 
and pitched his tents just there to besiege the toAvn. ITis troops 
then devastated the gardens, felled the trees, and destroyed the 
ari^s, so that nothing Avas left except the grove of Minuruk, AAhich 
contained the tents of the chiefs. Not only, however, Avhen Tash¬ 
kend Avas independent, but also under the dominion of Kokand, it 
happened tliat the troops of the Khan took up their position 
in that locality to levy some extraordinary tax. This is the reason 
wliy on this side, beyond the now ruined Avails, nothing can be seen 
except an uncultivated plain. Neither is it knoAvn Avhy the 
Russians selected this spot for building their toAvn, but probably 
they Avould not haA’c taken the trouble to purchase the garden of the 
Sarts and took possession of this abandoned locality Avithout oust¬ 
ing anybody from Lis property. They Avere also protected by 
the fort which commands precisely this side. AftcrAvards, the 
town began to extend towards the north and the south, by the 
erection of bouses in gardens purchased from tho Sarts. Most 
people, hoAvever, contented themselves Avitli buying or only renting 
a garden rich in trees, in order to pitch tents therein summer, and 
to return to head-quarters in Aviuter. Among others the Governor- 
General himself resided in a garden south of the town, Avhere an 
elegant pavilion had been built for him. A small palace was 
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being constructed for him on the banks of the Bosu, where aleo two 
gardeners Averc engaged in forming a kind of park among the ricb 
vegetation, excavating grottoes, raising little mountains, construct-- 
irig kiosks, and making little bridges in order to embellish tho 
localitj. 

There were but few public nioniimcnts in Russian Tashkend. 
The little churchy painted red and wliite, and rising from 
a platform^ had a silver cross on the top, and was surround¬ 
ed by a colonnade to shelter the faithful who could not 
hud room inside. It stood alone in an immense Square. 

The bells arc suspended from a ])orizontal })camy supported by 
two posts erected on one side of the S([uarc. There is also an 
extremely modest fountain, fed by the water of an arik which 
passes through a filter. Around the Square numerous saplings 
of poplars had been planted. • 

The club Avhich superseded the Minuruk in winter, and served 
to give amateur theatrical representations, was inhabited by the 
sun of the Amir of Bokliara thiring his sojourn at Tashkend. 

IIousos Avere built in Tashkend with enviable facility. Near 
the building site, a hole is dug, the earth taken from it 
is mixed Avith straw, and bricks arc made Avliich are laid out to dry 
ill the sun. The bricks having become dry, Avails arc built of 
them, using diluted earth from the same bole instead of mortar. 
Tho roof Avhich does not slant much, is supported by slender 
beams. It is formed of alternate layers of canes and mats, 
the whole being of the thickness of thirty centimeters, but the 
last layer is always of earth whicli becomes in spring covered 
Avith vegetation. Tho roofs are all repaired in autumn, but in 
spito of this precaution the Avater very often filters through in 
winter. A hriek-kiln Avas iu course of construction, and the 
small number of burnt bricks manufactured were used iu excep¬ 
tional cases, tlie majority of the people continuing to build 
according to the old system. 

For the purpose of jiroviding tho town Avith eatables, a bazar 
Avas formed on tho side of the Sart tuAvn Avhere the tAvo nation¬ 
alities meet; this is called the little bazar, but another much 
larger one Avas being opened in the centre of the Russian town 
itself, and daily acquiring more and more importance ; on Sun¬ 
days great fairs Avere held in it, on which occasions the bazar 
of the Sart Tashkend Avas deserted. 

The fort of Tashkend was nothing but an enclosure Avitliiu which 
long barracks in straight lines wore being built for the purpose of 
lodging the troops in Avunter. In summer they were encamped 
outside, on the banks of tho Satar, iu certain extremely long 
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huts covered with mats. Tlie fort of Tashkend had, however, 
already aasiiined a European aspect with its bastions, fosses, 
slopes, counter-slopes, fascines, &c., which greatly detractod frotn 
ils beauty, the aucieut walls with battlements having been much 
more picturesque. At that time the Russian town contained 
not more than six hundred houses, belonging to as mauy civilian 
owners, who were partly in the employment of Government, and 
partly merchants, who deal in everything, but their supply of 
goods depended entirely upon the arrival of caravans. AVhen 
Adamoli arrived, shoes were so scarce, that none could be pur¬ 
chased for a treasure; afterwards .all the shops had a plentiful 
stock of them, but plates aud tumblers could not be got. 


E. Refiatsek. 



Aut. VI.—some GHAZALS of NAZIR AKBARABADI. 

The Hindustani poet of modern times who ha.^ succeeded 

In reaching the heart of the people is Sliekh Mir Wall 
Muhammad of Agra, l>ettcr known hy his takhallua or nom 
de 'plume of Nazir of Akbarahad. He died 3U years ago or so. 
After Kahir there is no one wliosc sayings and writings have 
such a wi<lesprea(.^ celebrity, or are *so generally appreciated by 
the common folk. Ou the other hand, the liieraH profess not 
to understand him and affect to despise his poetry. All his com¬ 
positions, however, are suggestive and original, and well worth 
study for the sterling good sense that underlies thopoetical forms. 
The Nawal Kishor Press at Lucknow has issued a KuUdt-i-Nazir^ 
or Complete Works of Nazir, and from this edition I give here free 
metrical renderings of a few yitazala by \^ay of an introduc¬ 

tion to him:— 

I. 

PUIIE OP HEART. 

One moru I clianccd upon a maid so sweet 
Tint Lovo himself had fallen at liei feut: 

Soft cheeks of peach and full lips ruby red. 

Teeth hri^'lit as pearls and lani;liter-Ioving eyes, 

A form to make men wish all virnu* dead 
And angels long to bear her lo the skies. 

Thou fairest llower of all mine eyes have seen, 

O tell me where thy waytvard feet would’st beud ? 

That 1 awhile may be iby slave, luy 

And thou awhile niay’st kni^w me for thy frioinl.'^ 

She jjazed with wonder in her wondrous eyes. 

“ May be thy face is new, may be forgot, 

So thy desire is cause for my uurptiHe, 

IjuL if thou wouhleat waik Aviili me, why not } ” 

“ I come,'' 1 said, “ all things are light with tliee, 

Too pure of heart to think im[)urity ! ’’ 

II. 

LOVE THE TYRANT. 

O fall not lightly at a stranger's feet ! 

O be not eager for the lover's part f 
Young lips are soft and young liands prone to iiieet^ 

And where liaiids go there follow.s soon the heart. 

Wlicio dwells Uiu glaiiionr of enclinnt.iug eyes 
Tliat is the place, mine heart, for thee to fear ; 

Fly thou thence, as the wild ban. bounds and ilies : 

To beard the hounds what boots it to the deer ? 

So strengih to battle in what victim lies, 

While yet the magic tyrant, Luve, is near ? 

H> 
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III. 

IF LOVE BE UNBEQtTlTED'. 

When once love sees, and seeing love is glad. 

His secret lives a secret but in name ; 

80 in the moonlight, when the moon was sad 
For her own beairt^ put to utter shame 
At my love’s coming in her beauty clad. 

We stood love’s shame-faced captives where she came# 
We happy were, until a wrong chance led 
Our needless leet adown wrath’s foolish way 
And she in anger at my anger said : 

Since then thou art not one with me, why stay ? 

And so my lot is grief Aill love bo slain. • 

O thou that seest truth where truth may be 
And oft hast spoken truth, speak truth again. 

And say, fair friend, what now is left to me ? 

** If thou must love, and loving her is pain. 

Go, friend, elsewhere and take tby heart with thee.”' 

IV. 

THE liOVER’S quarrel. 

** Ob say^ my love, why dost tboU drive me forth 1 ” 

** 1 drive thee forth, since strife doth weary me/* 

** But why a rival bring to fan my wrath ? ” 

** Now, nay, thy foolish wrath is blinding thee." 

** Ah, love, my heart is sad tbatt this hath been.” 

Thou sayest sooth,” soft smiUng said my sweet. 

**But why thus bold thyself as very (|ueen7” 

And should I not, when thou art at my feet 1" 

Bear with me, love, that I may show mine heart.” 

** What need for it, since I its secrets know P ’* 

** Abf why dost take my words in evil part P ” 

The cause is this; thine heart thou dost not show.” 

»1 go —I love not* this,” 1 said, and she, 

** Go, but thine heart will bring thee back to me.” 

V. 

THE DIWALI FESTIVAL. 

The full tale of her splendour and delight 
And fair Dfw&ll’s glory who shall toll ? 

When every street and busy lane is bright 

As those emblazoned halls where riches dwell : 

When every brimming cup is filled with wine 
And sheen of myriad lamps tills every street, 

* When hearts are glowing with a joy divine 

And all the ways are thronged with beauty’s feet. 

There lover to his mistress shyly saith, 

**Now tell me, sweet, what thing thou would’at desire 7” 
But she false answer gives with faltering breath 
And they twain war with words rn playful ire. 

Here rakes are gambling in the garish light 
And losers frown and fevered winners smile 
That chance hath favored them for this one night 
And fortune made them happy for a while. 

So dwells Diw&li fairest in men’s eyes 

What though Dasahra strive to wrest the prize. 
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VI. 

HOW LOVE IS WON. 

Go seek tliy love &s oft as thou wonld’st seek. 

Not with bold speech, but shyly with thine eyes: 

Fools cry aloud when but the eyes should speak, 

And think, fond fools, that hearts are won by sighs. 

Go meet her so that she but guess thy will. 

Keep doubt afar by frank unconscious ways ; 

Soon will she thirst for speech,—be prudept stUl, 

That love unbidden lurk within thy praise: 

For this the elders in their wisdom teach,— 

Fair love is won by stealth and cunning speech* 

VIL 

SPRING. 

O thou that mak’st sweet spring that sees thee glaft 
For joyous envy of thy sweeter charms. 

Just as thou art, in golden splendour clad 
Come to me close and hide thee in mine arms, 
dust as thou art, they soft lips closer bring 
To grant the kisses that my lips will ask : 

Our one desire to revel in the spring. 

To cull the spring-tide flowers our only tUsk. 

The vernal songsters trill their sweetest fay, 

The garden waits us and all life is bright. 

Where cooing ring-doves murmur to the day 
And nightingales sing blithely to the nighti 
Then be thou happy tlmt the spring is gay 
That I be happy for my love's ddigh^ 


r47 
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Abt. All .—about indigo PLANTING AND INDIGO 

PLANTERS. 

I T is an old story bow the cultivation of indigo was conuncn- 
ced in India under tho Honourable John Ooinpany’K auspices, 
sometimes avowedly on its behalf, and sometimes iudiicctly, one 
or two of its servants being usually the largest shareholders iu 
the fartoiies that were first started. Usually these geullemeii 
held office iu the diotricts in which these factories were situated : 
it was, indeed, mainly because of their official influence and power 
that it became possible to establish and maintain the factoricH. 
It is related of the oldest concern iu Tirhout that its vats and 
boiling and pfess-houses were demolished twice by a jealous 
zemindar, and his obodieut, and, on these occasions, not at all iiu- 
willing following, and that at last sepoys were sent from Patna to 
coerce the refractory noighhouilipod to submission, and to loach 
all acd sundry implicated iu the woik of demolition a los^on, 
accompanied hy a significaut hint not to demolish any more. Tlioy 
did their work thoroughly and cflcduull}', after the manner of that 
bygone time, and twelve months afterwards the building of 
number three factory was completed—-and that triumph of 
perseverance under difficulties endured. Tlien, conceiving it 
now to be his turn, the ex-ParUian exquisite, Marquis of some¬ 
thing or other, who had been driven from la hclle France^ and 
bad drilled iu some unexplained fasbiou to India, began to taste 
the sweets of revenge. He organized a troop of sepoys and hiuU 
mashes of his own, and sent them forth to harry the neighbour¬ 
hood and compel his neighhouis to whatever seemed good to 
him ; and his factory was a fortress iu canc of accidents. But there 
were no “ accidents. ” The memory t»f the troops from Patna 
endured and availed much. Tradition has it that this old French 
Marquis built for himself a couvciiiviit nest in the topmost branch¬ 
es of a tall tiee that grew not far from the entrance to Ins Indian 
castle, and arranged a staircase of laddeis up to it. To this obser¬ 
vatory he would repair almost daily, tclc.^cope iu hand, hair duly 
powdered, luffit^s on cravat and at wiist, coat silver-laced, and, 
thus gorgeously arrayed, watch the operations of his swash buckling 
myrmidons, or admire the l>eauties of growing indigo, a.s far as 
Lispoiutof \antage gave him opportunity. After the building 
of his third factory he was never disturl^d or opposed again, hy 
neighbours, or by any body else. The raid of the troops establish¬ 
ed him firmly and permanently. I'hereafter, all tho days of 
his life^ he lived and ruled an absolute monarch* In later years, 
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%vliCT) the Hou’blc John Company’s servants had at any rate no 
oveit and direct connexion with indigo, there was an Englishman 
in lower Bengal who had somewhat similar experiences, followed 
somewhat sinuJur courses, and prospered and accumulated a very 
handsome fortune, and secured for himself a very fine estate. 
He is said to have found tho Soonderbuns a convenient part of 
the counlry to deport refractory ryots to. Yet again, within the 
memory of many old Anglo-Indians still living, there was a man 
up-country who mach.* his very name a terror to the neighbourhood 
lie lived iu; and made himself, if not ai:error, at least rather more 
than a nuisance, to unfortunate Magisti'ates and others of that 
ilk who wore supposed to keep tlie peace and uphold the dignity 
of law and order iu his part of the world. lie was, all his bfo 
long, a law unto himself, and did pretty much as ho pleased, the 
supremacy of tlie IhiMsh Government., and all laws and regulations 
notwithstanding. He was the last of the old freebootiug planters 
whose rule of conduct was ;—. 

Tbut be shall take'wlio bas the power, 

And be shall keep who can. 

With marvellous talent—of a sort—be managed for many years 
to outlive bis day and generation, ignoring the march of progress, 
and waging war very successfully against tbe reign of law, and the 
dispensation of latter day good government and orderliness that 
eucompa&scd him, and that had establisbed itself to more or less 
extent in the indigo districts everywhere, outside Lis territories. 
Death, however, proved too strong for liim at After being 

more than once left for dead on the field of battle by latliala W’ho 
supposed that they Lad battered all the life out of liim, the old 
heatlieu really dul one day go ovei to the majority, dying hard, 
but dying in his bed, more or less decently, much as more ordinary 
folk do. Hid like there has never been iu India since \ happily 
there is never likely to bo. 

The old heathen we have referred to above Avas a man who 
lived out of his time. He was exceptional altogether. He 
ought by rights to have been a buccaneer, two hundred years 
ago, and filled Lis cup full of atrocities at the expense of 
some bygone generation. He must not be considered the typo 
of a class. But that such a life as he led should have been 
possible in British India in the last half of the Idtb century 
is suggestive of many matters Avorth thinking about. There¬ 
fore we have made mention of it here. We return now to tbe 
men who immediately succeeded the old freebootiug planters 
of tbe early years of the century. They inherited many of 
the traditions of the men ^vho went before them, were 
inclined to be autocratic, zMlherduaU fielf-assertive, not 
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disposed to brook interference whether on the part of Govern* 
ment ofiQcials, or breathless philanthropists, or ignorant poli¬ 
ticians, or any body else for that matter. It seemed to them 
that, within their own domain {dehat they called it) they were 
sovereign lords, or at any rate liege lords very largely con¬ 
stituted indeed, and endued with almost plenary powers, and 
any attempt at interference with this sovereignty of theirs 
they were apt to resent bitterly, and with probably unplea¬ 
sant results to the aggressor. But to their subjects, to the 
men who yielded willing 'obedience and homage, they were 
kindly disposed and considerate, careful always that they should 
be secured the due enjoyment of such commrts and blessings 
as pertained to their lot in life. They were able to see that 
a man called to • be a king has duties, and lies under obliga¬ 
tions of sorts, more than lesser men, and they carried this 
idea into practice, in the actual business of life, in a manner 
quite original, altogether their «wn. They expected and 
demanded from their vassals feudal service, assistance in the 
way of lattialsj sometimes a general muster of all able bodied 
men subject to their dominion. That was when they had a 
big quarrel on hand with some rich and powerful zemindar, 
or when, way of relieving the tedium of mofussil existence, 
they wanted to fix a quarrel on somebody else, somebody 
“ worth the shot ” as the homely saying is. Expecting ready, 
unquestioning service from their dependents they, for their 
part, were always willing and ready to c.spouse the cause of, 
and to fight for, all faithful followers if these were hurt in any 
way, or felt themselves aggrieved. They never allowed the 
men who did their duty by them to be put upon in any way 
by outsiders. Moreover, they were generous in remissions 
of rent in a bad season, in the assessment of rents always 
lenient. The relations between planter and ryot—between land¬ 
lord and tenant that is to say in effect—were patriarchal, homely 
and genial in tlio.se old days. If the ryot found bimself in 
any trouble he went naturally to the planter to be delivered, 
whether the trouble was police oppression, or debt to a bunniab, 
or want of money to marry his son or his daughter suitably; 
and the planter always helped him. On the other hand, if the 
planter felt himself aggrieved in any way, or found himself 
thwarted in his plans by anybody, he called his ryottee follow¬ 
ing to his assistance, and that following never disappointed 
him. It was a mutually helpful arrangement which doubt¬ 
less very often proved inconvenient and worse, to people the 
planter had a grudge against, or wanted to get something out 
of, an arrangement opposed to the reign of law and order, and 
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tvfiat on^ht to have been the paramount authority of Govern-* 
ment. But then Government was powerless in the far mofus^ 
bII as to this matter of law and good order, quite unable to 
carry its legislative enactments into practical effect. It was 
for the planter a choice between helping himself, and being 
bullied and cheated. Naturally enough, he chose the former 
alternative. It was, with very few exceptions, an arrangement 
decidedly advantageous to the ryots in those old, unconsolida¬ 
ted days, when the civil service was undermanned, when there 
were no sub-divisions, and not as many magisterial districts 
even, as there are now; when justice, as administered according 
to law, lay as far away from the pdor man's reach as heaven 
docs almost, and a venal, tyrannical police ruled the mofussil 
roast much as it suited their cupidity and their lust of oppres¬ 
sion to rule. The interloper planter saw that his ryots >Yeru 
properly defended in the courts if they happened to get into 
trouble, and he either coerced the police of his district, or had 
that easily bribed conglomeration of all rascaldom in his pay, 
and so secured to his subjects peace and freedom from their 
dreaded inquisiLiou. This in itself was no trifling buon to these 
English Government ruled people, was verily aud truly a far 
reaching, and most real aud appreciable benefit. How many 
of tboir des'^endants now-a-days would feel inclined to “jump 
for joy” if they could count upon as much, and as efficient 
protection; for now-a-days the police are all powerful, and 
the harpies who belong to the force are to the full as cruet 
and uncrupulous as their predecessors of an older genera¬ 
tion were. Crying over spilt milk is, however, quite useless 
as far as mofussil policemen are concctued. If it were not 
80, all the crying about their iniquities would have been 
met with some adequate, some practical, response from the 
Government long ago. When the ryots of Bengal and Bebar 
cry out, as they so ofteu do about police spilt milk, do they 
ever remember, or consider, we wonder, for bow much of it 
they have to thank themselves—tlicmselvcs, and idealists and 
grievance-mongers of sorts to whom they, in their ignorance aud 
proncDCSS to credulity, fell such an easy prey ? 

In the terrible mutiny time, indigo ryots, in lower Bengal jtnd in 
Behar alike, held fast to the planters, brought them news of the 
mutineers’movements and doings, protected them, carried on tlje 
necessary factory work wlicu their masters were obliged to seek safety 
in temporary flight, were in every way helpful and eager to show their 
good will and gratitude. Shahabad was the only notable exception. 
It certainly speaks well for the cordial relations that existed bet¬ 
ween planters aud ryots in all the other indigo districts, that at such 
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a supreme crisis, they held fast by their old masters, and never seenv 
to have thought even of tryiusr to throw off their easy yoke, much 
as they were cajoled, and bullied, and threatened, with a view to 
that end. It must surely be presumed that they knew they had 
been well treated and were satisfied and grateful, or surely they 
would have taken advantage of the splendid seeming opportunity 
vouchsafed them, forced upon them almost, to upset the old order 
of things, to free themselves from all existing obligations whether 
of debt or service, and to start anew in life on thoroughly indepen¬ 
dent lines, with more or less modicum of loot to grease the wheels 
for the start. 

They were tempted with such bait—bait which at that time 
it was very dangerous to refuse; but they do uot seem to 
have had any incliuation to rise to it. In spite of all temp¬ 
tations and manifold evil examples round and about them, 
they remained •faithful to what was their salt, and in a most 
exemplary manner careful of the interests of the men who before 
the trouble began had been careful of tlicir interests, who had 
always befriended them in their need, and to whom they had so 
long been accustomed to look for 'protection and guidance. Alas, 
in a short year or two, these kindl}^ conifortable, mutually help¬ 
ful relations were sadly, ruinously altered. In Lower Bengal llie 
very men who had withstood the blandishment of their own 
countrymen, and turned a deaf ear to suggestions of mutiny and 
plunder, succumbed without a second ihouglit to what they deemed 
the desire of the victorious English Raj—a desire to ruin the 
planters, and stamp indigo out of the laud, as they imagined it. 
Interested emissaries went about the country, telling the easily 
gulled villagers tliat Government wanted to do away with indigo 
cultivation in India altogether, and inciting them to rcpudiatioii 
of their contracts with the planters, aud reuuuciatiou of the feudal 
service which, although it was now represented to them as a 
bondage grievous to be borne, they had certainly never before 
thought or dreamt of regardiug from that point oi view. 

Further, they were urged by specious argumentation to declare 
a general hostility to the planters who had been for so many years 
their friends aud benefactors. They were Orientals, and very 
ignortftit and credulous, these village folk. They took not much 
thought of any thing beyond what they were led to believe was the 
wish of the all-powerful English Raj ; and moreover by plausible 
tales and arguments, and promises of sorts, they were led to believe 
in all sorts of good things coming to them under the new 
dispensation—sort of millcuuium for Bengalee peasants that was 
forthwith to be* Persuaded by fear of tlic great English Raj, by 
greed, by cunningly devised promises, they waxed contumacious, 
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repudiated their contracts, and refused to grow Indigo and pay 
rent. The planters, for their part, tried to enforco performaucd 
of contracls, and payment of rents and dues, not always, or often, 
indeed in a strictly legal manner. To such naanner they had 
never been used. It had seemed easier to them, and more con* 
venieut for all parties concerned, to dispense with it. So the 
contest began. Then came Mr. Ashley Edex/s proclamation to 
the ryots that nobody need grow indigo who did not choose, 
a piiidic notification which was of course held to mean that any 
body who chose might repudiate his contracts and debts to the 
planters, was, as a matter of fact, ordered by tbe Sirkar to repii-^ 
diate all such obligations. 

The results of this proclamation—of Sir John Peter Grant’s 
grievance-mongering tour in Jessore and Krishnaghur, the inception 
of Act X of 1859, are matters of history well tlruinbed and dis- 
cussod, and need not l)e dwelt upon here. It suffices to say that 
betw^exi them the ruin of the indigo interest in Lower Bengal 
was effected. 

The wreck of the Bengal factories gave a great impetus 
to the cultivation of the dye in Bchar, especially in Tirhoot, 
Chupra, and Chumparan. In these districts many new con¬ 
cerns were started, many old ones doubled and trebled the 
amount of laud they had in enUivation. Some of them were 
worked on w’hat is known as the scrat system. Practically, 
they were all worked on the feudal system, much as factt>ries 
in Lower Bengal had been worked, with just a few modifications 
and up-country adaptations. The Bebar planter was more 
of a middleman than planters had been down country, and had 
to pay a very high price in order to secnxe tlxe lease of villages 
suitable for his crop, to the zemindars; making advances to 
them instead of to the ryots, and paying them yearly in the 
Avay of rent more than he could over hope to realize for himself,, 
often very much more. He trusted to his far lai^er outturn 
of indigo, to high cultivation, and high prices to recover this 
initial loss. He could always afford to pay more for tbe lease 
of a suitable village than outsiders could, because the crop of 
which he iiad virtually a monopoly, was such a valuable one. 
It was to bis interest to work on friendly terms with his r 3 *ots, 
because, if for no other reason, he^ was in the main dependent 
upon them for lal)uur, and for tlie use of their ploughs and 
carts. He was willing, therefore, to let his r 5 'ots enjoy tht^ir hold¬ 
ings at very low rates of rent for this conskleration, willing to 
advance money or seed-grain to them in their time of need,, 
ready always to help and protect them, xis long as they in their 
turn helped hixu in the way he wanted. In short, it was the 
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old feudal relation about which we have been discoureiog, only 
changed in little matters of detail. Tliis was at first, before 
cuinpetiton grew keen aud factories were buUt where there was 
really no room for them, and planters grew greedy and exacting, 
taking up more laud for indigo cultivation than the village 
could afford to spare from food crops, aud its own needs. 
Feudalism of a healthy, helpful, in any wise desirable sort, was 
obviously impossible under such conditions. The relations be¬ 
tween planters and ryots in Behar at last grew to a condition 
of antagonism in some places, a more or less strained condition 
all over the province. Whilst this was ripening for mischief, 
and Sir George Campbell was devising possible remedies, there 
came the famine of 1874, and with it, and into the remotest 
parts of fiehar, an influx of prying, open-eyed officials, 
and visitors oT sorts, who saw, and sympathised, and duly 
reported to Government. Even Sir Bichard Temple, fain 
although he was to see every thing rosy hued and to show 
gratitude and good will to the, planter friends who helped him 
through his famine exaggeration, was obliged to take some 
notice of what these visitors of sorts reported, aud when, soon 
afterwards, he became Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, to give 
some heed to what his predecessor in office had left on record 
on the subject. He dropped a hint or two iu the proper 
quarters, and some weak, half-hearted attempts at reform were 
made; but nothing much was really done ] nothing much could 
have been expected from his half-hearteduess, and coutuiit 
with superficiality—nothing, that is to say, beyond what is knowu 
iu the vulgar Anglo-Indian tongue as “ eyewash." It was 
reserved for Sir Ashley Eden to revolutionize the indigo system 
of Gehar, as years before he hud set the ball of revolution roll¬ 
ing in Lower Bengal. Happily, however, iu Behar, the needful 
reforms were effected without ruin to any body, hut quietly, 
comfortably, aud with considerable advantage ultimately to 
every body concerned. The planters, as soon as they heard that 
Sir Ashley Eden was to be ruler over them, bethought them 
that, it was then high time to set their house iu order really 
and thoroughly. They took counsel together, therefore, aud one 
result of their delibemlious was the establishment of the Behar 
Planters' Association. It has been, and is, a great success, this 
Association. It lays down certain broad rules for the conduct 
of planters and the management of indigo factories, especially 
as to the relations between planters and ryots, which all who 
desire the advantages of meutbersliip, must agree to, aud abide 
by, aud if individual members are thereafter found contravening 
the rules, backsliding, or behaving iu any way likely to make 
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occasion for scandal against planters, they are forthwith called to 
account, and dealt with by a jury of their fellows. This plan 
has proved most effectual in the prevention and cure of abuses. 
We are assured on the authority of Government officials and 
others that the working of the Behar factories is now every 
thing that could be Paired, that the “ commercial principles'* 
Sir George Campbell wanted introduced into their manage¬ 
ment prevail now, and have quite superseded feudalism, and 
that the relations between planters and ryots, employers and 
employed, are as cordial as they can be expected to be in these 
latter dayS| when capital and labouif are always more or less 
'in opposition. In Behar now it is a law-abiding opposition, the 
sort of contrast many Englishmen consider wholesome for 
both parties, just as they think that, in the interests of good 
government in England, there ought always to be two parties, one 
“in,” and one “out,” oue of them at any rate always in opposi¬ 
tion. With politics in general, perhaps, we should rather say with 
party politics, the Behar Planters’ Association does not greatly 
concern itself, if at all. It is a'Planters* Association, pure and 
simple, not at all like so many of the etcetera associations now 
flourishing in India, and does not aspire to dictate to the Govern¬ 
ment about matters of Siato policy, of which it has no knowledge 
and with which it can have but very remote concern. Of 
course it has valuable suggestions to give about the proposed 
now Kent Bill; and it has forwarded to Government energetic pro¬ 
tests against the Bipon-Ilbert Criminal Procedure Code Amendment 
Bill, a matter with which it has very great concern. It gave loyal 
support to the Local Self-Government Bilf until it became mani¬ 
fest that the Beharis did not want it, and that its introduo* 
tion into the province was likely to prove mischievous. Its 
remonstrances and its counsels naturally carry weight with 
them, and cannot be ignored,—could not be ignored by the most 
j)erverse of English governments. That again points to one 
of the beauties and uses of the Association. A. B. C. and 
D. country gentlemen, let us say, may represent matters 
and memorialize, and complain to Government about some¬ 
thing they want done, or something they want left undone; 
or they may air a grievance from this time till doomsday, 
and find their., protests and their prayers quite unavailing- 
handed overdo some pert secretary to dispose of as seems good to 
him. But let A. B. C. and D, those same country gentlemen, form 
themselves into an Association, give it some name, and assign to 
it some head-quarters, and their grievance will be forthwith 
enquired into ; their complaints will be lislenedM:o respectfully; 
probably they will get what they want. Verily, as George Eliot 
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says somewhere—^**1116 right word is a power.” The Behar 
Fhinters’ Association is a “right word/’ and a power from many 
points of view. 

The Indigo Planter of to-day differs as much from the Indigo 
Planter of the uldeu time as does the new system from the 
6\d. It goes without saying that in these days of School Boards 
and high education everywhere, and more or less of asstheticism, 
more or less rampant all over the worlds he is Letter educated, and 
a man of more culture than were those who went before him. 
Kail ways and steamboats and the Suez Canal, too, have brought 
him, in common with other Anglo-Indians of to-day, nearer 
to the old country, and renewal of the old ideas and gracious 
influences. He manages to taae a run home now and again 
and renews himself, and he takes in English newspapers and 
reviews and periodicals, and makes a point of reading all the 
new l)ooks reported worth anything—at any rate, of rending 
us many as one man can in this age of many books. In the 
old, forgotten days of a four or flvennonths tedious passage round 
the Cape, Indigo Planters came out here, for the most part, whe- 
tlier determinedly or undeterminedly at the outset, to spend their 
live.s here. They made the best of those lives according to their 
lights, got what they could out of them, tljat is to say, 

after the manner of Squire WesLein, and men of his stamp. They 
<lrunk their country bottled beer, a dozen or more apiece at a sitting 
with as much impunity and satisfaction, as home-staying English 
Squires drank their three or four bottles of port after dinner. They 
were fond of sport, if it did not involve too violent exercise, funder 
perhaps of a koohah.* They were sad heathens it is to be feared, 
the older lot of them at any rate They seem to liave been 
very fond of practical jokes. Indeed, this fondness continued 
with their successors, long after their time. Men in Tirhoot 
still tell the story of Buggies and the ghostly black cat, 
a domestic animal carefully anointed with phosphorus, and 
let loose in Ids bed room at night with accompaniment of yells, 
screams, and the discordant notes of a brass ckillumchee 
beaten with spoons and forks Buggins was in his griffin- 
age,and w*as very much 'of a griffin at that time. He was 
persuaded at last that lie was haunted by a demon in the shape of 
this 'black cat, and that the only way to get rid of his un¬ 
welcome visitor was to go and do poo^fi under a peepul tree 
near the bungalow—whicli he did accordingly. “ Billee Taylor* 
was a great band at practical jokes. He it was who managed 
somehow to get a youngster's old mare upstairs one evening, 
^yiug her to the head of that unsuspecting one's bed. That 
Uio confiding unfortunate had complained of sufifering from 
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uiglitmare; and “ Billee^' said be was determined that| for once, 
at least the youngster should not be left to the wiles of mere, 
imagination, Billec it was, too, who on the night of a Race 
Bull ut the station, managed, in conjunction with another 
Irishman, to upset a lot of hackeries—enough hackeries to block 
it up—aiong the only road the dancers had to go home by. The 
record of his practical jokes is endless. He was supposed to spend 
at least half his time in their concoction and elaboration. There 
were others too, with a reputation in this respect scarcely inferior 
to his. The story of all their exploits would fill a volume, or more 
probably a great many volumes. Tlie men of to-day find the 
hard battle of life quite enough for their energies, and are very 
little given to sucli pranks. When they have any time to spare, 
they get up sky races, or a pigsticking party, or they organize 
u volunteer meet, or go to the I<Iepal terai, or tg Furneah, for 
shikar. Or, failing any such large opportunities as these, they 
liuiit the wily jackal within factory limits, or get up scratch polo 
iiiutclics with their nearest jjeighours. Some of the best polo 
players in India are to bo found in the indigo districts. 

in one respect tlie planters of the new school differ not at all 
from the men who went before them, for they are exceedingly 
hospitable. Happy the stranger who manages to get an intro¬ 
duction to somebody in the indigo districts. He is then fiee 
of the guild ; and it must be his own fault if he does not enjoy 
himself and his visit. Hoises, traps, dogs, guns, polo pontes are 
at his disposal, parties of sorts are made up for his delectation ; 
he is mode welcome everywhere he goes. Cynics hare been 
found to declare tbat this is a result of the lonely life the Indigo 
Planter is for the most part compelled to lead, Tiicy declare that 
he feels so very louely, and is so tired of his own society, that 
ho is only too glad to secure the society of some gentlemanly 
stranger. But, like most cynical sayings, this is a gross libel. 
The indigo Planter is hospitable by nature as well us traditionally, 
and is never happier than he is when making strangers feel at 
home in his factory, and his happy hunting grounds. In many 
ways surely, the old order has changed, giving place to the new ; 
but not in tho matter of a large, open-handed hospitality. > The 
Indigo Planter has a well defined and very well founded objection 
to loafers^ but even to them he will grant such hospitable 
entertainment and aid as they stand in need of, as Sir George 
Campbell found out when he was on his way to Durbhungah in the 
famine time, and, presenting himself on foot one morning at n 
factory on the way, quite unattended and ill-clad and unkempt 
as usual, was mistaken for a vagabond at first. But, all the same 
be was very hospitably treated, 


J. H. 



Art. VIII.—folklore OF THE HEADLESS HORSE¬ 
MAN IN NORTHERN INDIA. 


By B. C .Tmplb. 


M r. william CBOOKE, C.S., writiDg privately to tne, on 
the 26th February 1883, from Awagarh near Jalcsar, North- 
West Provinces, said : ** that at about the close of 1882 there appear¬ 
ed an apparition in his ocighbourhoood, called Rdnd or Ddnd, which 
frightened and disturbed tW native population a good deal. This 
apparition was a horseman who appeared at night, mounted, 
but without his head on his shoulders. He carried it before him 
instead on the pommel of bis saddle, and in each hand he carried 
a sword. His Jiabit was to stand before a man's door and call 
out to him by name. If he answered, he was sure to die of fever, 
or some other disease, before long.'' 

The superstition caused so much terror about Awagarh, that the 
people would not answer the village watchman's challenge at 
night, as it was reported that several deaths had occurred from 
unwittingly answering the Ddud. 

An old Thakur told Mr. Crooke that he had known several pre¬ 
vious instances of the appearance of the Ddud, who was in fact ge¬ 
nerally to be found on the prowl. The Thakur also said, that in the 
old days these creatures, whom he supposed to be RAkshaatta^ or 
giants, always attended at battles, and were to be seen charging 
the enemy, headless as they were. 

The proper way to get rid of a Duud, the people said, was to 
throw over him a piece of a particularly dirty cloth, and the itlca 
suggested by a Muhammadan, that the whole story was concocted 
by the bad characters of the neighbourhood to facilitate thefts, 
was universally scouted. 

Mr. Crooke subsequently ascertained two more facts about this 
headless horseman, viz.^ that he was connected with comets, and 
that in Calcutta a lane near Creek Row is called Oalid Kattd 
Ea6rl Gall, or Headless Cafire (Afiican) Lane, in which a headless 
negro vs supposed to wander. 

The notion of the headless horseman is very common in the 
Fanjab and all over Northern India ; and some more stories 
about him will now be given, and an attempt made to trace bis 
mythological history. 

I am told, that in the Granth, * or Scripture of the tenth and 


* Framed in 1696 A. D., for poli- Adi Qranth^ p. 91. It has never 
tical reasons in opposition to the ori- been translated and is very difficult 
giual or Adf Grauth. See Trumpp’s to read. 
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last Sikh Gurfi, Gobiud Singh, who flourished between 1675 and 
1708 A. D., there is an account of one Eharak Singh, a warrior of 
Jarasandh of Magadh Des, wlio is there said to have fought for lits 
lord against Kishn after his head was cut off. Now, classicaily 
speaking, Jarasaud ha was the son of Bri had rath a, king of Magad-lia 
(South Bihar) and father-in-law of Kausa of Uathurfi. He con¬ 
stantly fought with Krishna for killing Kausa, but was himself 
eventually killed by Blilina. Who Guru Uobind Singh's Kharak 
Singh represents 1 aui uuahle to say. 

Among the Sikhs there is another well-known instance of the 
licadless horseman or warrior, from whom Sirdar Jiwan Singh 
Shabfd of Shahzadpdr in the Ambdl^ District is descended, and 
from whom he gets his family (more properly clan) name of 
Shahid. The origin of the Shahid mUaly or clan, is usually thus 
given. * 

Dip Singh and his pupil Sads Singh, Jatt Sikhs, were attendants, 
or priests, at the well known Sikh shrine of Gurdwar8,or Daradamii, 
at Tulwandi near Bhattinda iu^ie Putiald Territory. Dip Singh 
and Sada Singh fought the Musalmans and were both killed in 
fights against them. Among their followers were Karm Singh 
and Dharm Singh, two Siddhu Jatt warriors from the Mdujhfi in 
thu train of Curhakhsh Singh, who followed him into the Ambald 
District, where they conquered a good deal of territory. The 
villages of Shahzadpdr and Kesri fell to Dharm Singh and Karm 
Singh respectively, but eventually they both came into the hands 
of one descendant, from wiioin springs the present Sird&r Jiwan 
Singh, Shahid of Shahzadpur. The misal ^of which Karm Singh 
and Dharm Singh were leaders, got their soubriquet of Shahid or 
Martyr, as being the followers of Sada Singh, the Martyr, who 
was so culled because he fell fighting against the Musalmdus, and 
was said to have fought for a mile after his head was cut off. 

Sir Lepel Griffin is more circumstantial. + He says that 
the Shahid viisdl was one of the smaller Sikh confederacies, and 
obtained its name (Shahid, martyr) and origin in the following 
manner .‘—Guru Gohind Singh, flying from his enemies in the time 
of the Emperor Auruugzcb, took refuge in the little village of Tal- 
wandi, in the jungle to the south of Bhattiuda. Here he remain¬ 
ed ten days, and after the Gurii’s death, a temple was raised in 
Talwaudi to his memory, and the name changed to Daiudamd, 
which signifies “a breathing place,” (hut?). The first Mahant, or 
priest put in charge of the shrine was Dip Singh, who wad" killed 
inaction with the Governor of Ldhur, and became a or 


* Wynyanl’s Sellkment lie- t Acyu* of thu Panjdb, 2ud £d, 

pmt, 1850, p. 10, sec. 83. 1«73, pp. 42-3. 
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martyr. Sadi Singh, his cheli or disciple, succeeded him at the 
sliriue. He, however, like his predecessor was fonder of fight¬ 
ing than praying, aud attacked the Muhammadan Governor of 
Jalandhar, aud at Adhkoli was killed in a skirmish, his head 
beiug severed from bis body. He is'said neither to have fulleu 
from his horse nor to have given up fighting, but to have gallop¬ 
ed a long distanco and cut down many of the enemy before he 
died. Hence the family, or rather the followers of the Mahayii of 
Damdama took the name of the martyrs. Karm Singh succeeded 
Sada Singh and took possession of the country about Ranuia and 
Damdama, Khdri, Jarolf, and Fuizullapfii. He was the real foun¬ 
der of the family^ for be was the first to marry, and left, on his 
death iu 1784>, two sons, Gulab Singh and Muhtab Singh, tho 
former of whom succeeded him^ aud was one of the first chiefs to 
oficr assistance* to the Brftish, as a sanad of Sir D. Ochterlony, 
dated 4th January 1804, proves. Sirdar Gulab Singh died in 1844 
and Shiv Kirpal Singh, then only six years old, succeeded. * He 
has estates worth Rs. S0,000 a ye«!r, aud is still the guardian of 
the Damdama shrine, which brings in about Rs. 1,000 a year in 
offerings. Dbarm Singh, the brother of Karm Singh, had a share 
in the original territory, but he dild without issue, i" and his 
widow was married by bis brother. 

However, Guru Gobind Singh seems to have founded and built 
the Damdama shrine himself before the death of Aurungzobe— 
which occurred in 1707 ; J but, letting this pass, from Griffin's 
remarks, we get at a succession—D/p Singh, Sada Singh, Kami 
Singh,—between the dates, 1707 and 1784 A. D. Another vermi¬ 
cular account § says that D/p Singh was killed iu a fight with 
Ahmad Shah Durrani (? Griffin's Governor of Labor), whom he went 
out to fight iu his wrath at this Muhammadan leader's pt’oceedings 
in the Funj&b. So his death must be placed about A. D. 1702, 
and Sad& Siugh*s somewhat later. 

But the belief in this miraculous ancestor of the Sliahid 
Sirdars is by no means universal, and the following accounts arc 
given as to the origin of the name. || One Dip Singh, a Sikh 
convert, lived at Pohu near Jalandhar, and, joining Gurbakhsh 
Singh of Lilnagar aud five (or seven) others, formed a miadl of 
12,000 Sikhs, aud called themselves Shahids, or tho martyrs, 
in token of their disregard of death iu the cause of religion. They 
occupied the country about Guru Gobind Singh’s shrine at Dani- 
dami. Afterwards Ahmad Shah Durrani came aud destroyed 

* Jiwan Singh is Shiv Kirpi,! § Pothi Sri Guru Panth Parkdn^ 
Singh's sou. by Unai Gyi.u Siu^h Gydoi, Jielbi 

t According to long established Murtuza Press, ISSO, ]»p. 070*077 
Jit custuDi. GurinukhC Text. 

X Adi Grauthi pp. 92-{;3. || Ibid.^ loc, ciV. 
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the shrines and temples at Amritsar, and this so incensed Dip Singh 
that he went forth to battle with the Pathaus. This £ght 
resulted in the death of Dip Singh and all his party, since when their 
Beir*given title of Shahid has been generally recognised. Dip 
Singh was, succeeded by Sadsi Singh, his cousin, from whom 
the Shahzadpfcr Sirdais arc descended. Gurbakhsh Singh lived 
in tlic ucighbourhood of Anandphr ^ in the Hoshiarp6r district 
near Kupar, and met his death fighting the Musalmans near 
Amritsar. He was succeeded by Suba Siugi whose descendants 
live at Find Piukalj, uear Auandpuiv This account, it will bo 
observed, says nothing as to Sada Singh’s death and miraculous 
iiLilitiiiir without his head, 

A loc.il Amlula account says tluit the Shahids were a misAl of 
Ak.llis'f' wlio settled at Daindiuna. They had a fight with the 
AJusalniiins at Anirit>ar, where their dead were buried in a \)it 
over which a iiiomid was m l(l(^ On this iiiuuikI an ancestor of 
Sinlar Jiwan Singh built a shrine, from which act of grace liis 
fantily obtained tlie name oYvSliahid. Thcic is no uicntiou in 
this account of Sadi Singh’s maityrdom. 

Yet other accounts of this 'inisal are to he found, which say 


iiolliing of S;uU Singh’s lighting without his head. UneiJ snys that 
Gurbakhsh Singh and Karin Singh founded it with 8,000 follow¬ 
ers, and were called Shahids, simply because so many of them 
wcie killed in defence of their faith, and so they had made them¬ 
selves more than usualIv remarkable as Sikh inart\rs. 

From all this it is jnetty evident that some well-known legend 
has been fa.Mened on Sadi Singh to accoyut for his death, and 
the peculiar name borne by his followers or doscoudauts. The 
fact of an exactly similar idea being found as far away as Jalcsur 
from Amhila shows that this legend is widely current, 

1 have thought it pos.>>ihlo that these ideas of the headle.^^s Sikh 
warrior have originated in the story of the human saciifice attri¬ 
buted to Gurd Goldiid Singh, which with its attendant circuoisiauces 
is thus related by Trumj)p in his introduction to the Atli Gmnlh^ 
As Ills mind (Gohind Singirs) was deeply tinged, owing to hia 
early education by Hindu Pundits, with the superstitiwus nytioiis 
of the Hindus, he resolved, before embarking on his great enter¬ 
prise, to secure to himself Iho aid of the Goddess Durga, who was 
his special object of worship. After he had procurL-d some Pan¬ 
dits from Benares he went with them to the hill of Naina Dehi || 


* The home of Unrti (lobiud Singh, 
t Worshippers of Akal, the Time- 
lesH Being ; a sect of zcalotn said to 
have been instituted by Guru Gobiud 
Singh, Adi Grant/t, p. cxviii. 


X ^i^'hdn de liilj di Vithid; Gur- 
inukhi text : Lfidiand, 1S6^, p. 00. 

§ Pp. xc, xci and foot-note 3 to 
p. xc. 

II Not far from Bupar. 
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Tyhicli is about eight miles (6 ko8> distant from Anandpfir. There 
lie began to practise the severest austerities according to the direc> 
tiotis of the Pandits. When he had gone through the course of 
tiicse austerities tlie Brahmans began to offer up his burnt-offer¬ 
ings, throwing hundreds of maunds of gM, raw sugar and moltusses 
into the fire. When the buriit-offering (horn) was completed, 
the Pandits told the Gurd that he should now, in order to make 
a powerful offering, cut off the head of his own son and put it 
before the Goddess. Gobind Singh had four sons, and when he 
asked their mothers to give him one, they flatly refused. The 
Gur4 asked the Pandits what was to be done now, and wbi u 
tile Piiiidits answered that the head of some one else would do, 
five (others say twenty-five) disciples offered their heads, one of 
which was cut off and offered to the Goddess. And thus the biirut- 
(■ffering was made complete. Tlie story goes that tiK-rc-upiui 
Devi a7>peared and said,Go, thy sect will pro.sper in the world,”— 
Jfik, fern panih jagat vikite lur -parciid. 

When the Guru returned froin/<fi(‘hills to Anandpfir, lie aKvom- 
blcd the societies of the disciples, and told thiun that he rccpiired tlie 
head of a disciple : he, who loved his Giirii, should gi\o it. Most, 
of them were terror-struck and fled, but live of them aio.si-and 
resolutely offend tbeir heads. Their names (which inive been care- 
fiillv recorded, whereas the name ol the poor victim otVi-red to 
the Naiua Devi is not raeutioued) were Dliarm hiiiig, Sukkba 
Singh, Daya Singh, Uiinmat Singh and Mulikaiii Singh. Tho.so 
five he took into a room and told them, that, as ho li.ad lourid 
them true, he could gi.vc them the Pdhul * of tlio true religion 
(sache dharm ki yahid). Be made tiioin bathe and seated 
them side by side, di.ssolved purified sugar in water and 

stirred it with a two-edged dagger, and, liiiviiig recited over it 
some verses which are written in the Akdl Udul, "f he made them 
drink some of the sherbet so mixed, pouring part of it on their 

• The initiatory rite of the Sikhs, elaborate rito w.is Oobiuil Siiijtb’s 
which originally consisted in drink- invention : ylJi Orauth, pp. xxzv, 
in<T s'/iefbct with two nr three others, note 4 and xci, note 1. 
and B.aying UdA 0'iirf( ! The more 

t The Akul Cslul or praise of tho Timeless One, is in Gobind Singh’s 
Granth and uonameuces thus:— 

AkiU Puvukh di rachhd ham nai 
Srab Loh di raehhia ham nai: 

Sarah Kdijl di mchkiA ham nai 
Sarah Lohji di raehhid ham nai; 

Tho protec'ioii of the Timeless Being is on us: 

The protection of the All-iron is on us : 

't he protection of the All-time is on us 

'Tue protection of tho AU-irou is on us. Adi Oranth, p. xc. 
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hcadft and sprinkling the rest on their bodies. He then patted 
them wiUi liis iiaud, aud cried with a loud voice, “ Say, the klialai 
of the Wdh-Qurfi ! Victory of (=to) the holy Wih-Gur(S ! (IFd/t- 
Qvrn~J'i k& khdUa ! SiH WAh-Our'd-Ji it fate 1) After ho had 
given the jidhnl to these live in this manner, he took it likewise 
from them, aud iu this way all the rest of his disciples were 
initiated, to whom he gave the name of the khaUA, adding to the 
name of eacli the epithet Singh (lion.) Then he gave the order 
tliat whoever dasired to be his disciple must always have five things 
with hiiu, which all commence with the letter hikkd -k', viz, the 
hair (/ts) which must not be cuta comb : a knife 

(k/irnd) : a sword (kirpaa) : and breeches reaching to the knee 
(kachchli). Otherwise he would not consider him as lii.s disciple. 

Dr. Trmnpp adds in a foot-note that there can be hardly any 
doubt tiiut this bloody sacrifice was really offered, as all reports 
agree on this point. The Sikiis, who felt very much the atrocity 
of sMch an act, would never have ascribed any thing of this kind 
to tlitir Giuii, if it had iiotv^^ally taken place. At the same 
time we may learn fioin fact that the Brahman*^, even ns 
laio as ihe st. veuioentli century, did not scruple to oficr up a 
human sacriiice. 

Fur the present purpose tlie point to be deduced from the above 
is, that the notion of cutting olf the head, and so making a martyr 
to faith is, as regards the Sikli religion, derived from the Hindu 
riri's of Dnrga or Dcvl, and is intimately connected with the 
lii.stoiy of the most sacred atnl popular portions of the creed of 
tlie Sikhs. It has been already seen from his story of Kha- 
rak Singh, the soldier of Jarasaudinr, that Gobiud Singh 
borrowed the idea of the headless horseman from the old 
brahuianical fables, niul there is no doubt that we must go 
to tbuiu for the origin of the notion, as will be seen more fully 
later on. 

But, besides the above, there are several other modern legends 
of the headle.ss liorscmaii, or something like it, current l)OtU 
among Ilindiis and iMusfilmans, and one wliich the llindas loll aixmt 
Batulla, an old and still populous town near Amiitsar, is wurtli 
relating here. 

There i.s in BatUla a shrine to one liih& Cliiidi Bhandari 
frcrpiented by the members of that sept of iIk^ L^mjdbt 
Kliattris, who liold liim iu much reverence, coming fioin gioab 
distances to worslnp at Iris shrine, as they consider their saint 
to bo a god. The ceremony of ear-piercing for luck * is prin¬ 
cipally performed hy them at this place. The origin of Baba 
Chuda's fame lies in the talc, that in soino fight iu the neigh* 


* Seo Indiun Antiquary, vol, x., p. 332. 
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boui'hood he lost bis headi that his headless truuk went on 
£ghti]i^, sword in baud, into the town, in the streets of which 
he fell, and that the people of the place raised the present tomb 
and shrine on the spot The story is quite a morderu one as Baba 
Cluula is stated to have met his death about 1730, probably 
during the irruption of Nadir Sh£h in 1738, 

But the idea of the headless warrior is far from being con¬ 
fined to the Hindds and Sikhs of the Panjab. Ibbetson’s Kavnal 
Settlement mentions the worship there of Muau 

Sahib in the following terms, giving some new and very in¬ 
teresting information about tlie so-called Panjabi Sayyids and 
other shrines. The country is covered with small shrines to 
Musalm4n martyrs, properly Shahids,f but called Sayyids by 
the villagers, the story of which is this:—There was a Raja 
Thiuii, in the Nardak, after whom several villages are still called 
Tbarna, who dwelt in Hibri, where he used to levy scignorial 
rights frono virgin brides, and one night the dmighter of a 
Ijillnnan suttVircd thus. Her fath^ appealed for lu'lp to iliran 
Sill b, a Sayjid, who collected an immense army of Sa\yitls, 
IMugb ds and Patbans, and vanqiil>hed the Raja, The iiglit 
extended over the whole country to Delhi, and the Sayyid sbriiici^ 
are tho graves of the Mnsalmans who fell. 

But a favorite prescripiiou iu sickness is to build a shrine 
to a Savvid, whoso name is often not even given, and when 
given, is almost always puiely imaginary, so that Sayyid shrines 
arc always being added to, and most of tlu'in are not connected 
wdth any actual person, Lamps arc comnionly lighted at the 
shrines on Tiinrsdajv, but offerings are seldom made except 
in illness or in fulfilment of a vow. These often take tlio l\>rni 


of a fowl, or a goat, or especially a goat's head (sire) and become 
the perquisite of Musalniiin foqirs, Ono of thelmpoiial ioffmindvH 
or milestones, has thus been transferred into a tSavyid's sln'ino 
by the people of Karndl city, and every Tliursday evening 
worshippers collect there, and so do faqira who pn)fit by them. Tho 
f.pcciality of Sayyiils is blno flags. Thf*y arc sanl to be veiy 
iiialevulciit, often causing illness and death. Jhiils arc especi- 
t^Ily*dno to them, and they cati make cattle to rniscanj'. Ono 
Sayyid, named Bhiira, wlio has his sluine at. Bin' in Kaitlial, 


sliatcs with Mansa Devi of Mani Majia, the Imnor of being 
tlie great patron of the thieves in this part of the Panjnh, ami 
a share of tiie booty gained by these worthies is coihnionly given 
to Ids shrine. 


* P. 152, sees, 37c nnd 381. right man “.a true rami and j'ood.” 

t I wo»i!d suggest JS/tdAid, a com- ff. itt Shahid haiti Li dm Are 
luou FatijaU espressiou for tin up* you a true uiau or a ;::Couiidrel I 
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Miiin Suhib was a Sayyid of Baghdad of whom many wonder¬ 
ful stories are related. He is often said to be the same as 
Hazrat Pirdii Plr of the Panjab,* but this seems very doubt¬ 
ful, He led the army, desciibcd above, and had his head carried 
off by a canon ball (!) during tlie battle, but he did not mind 
a bit and went on fighting. On this a woman in one of Raj& 
Tliarh’s villages called out, “Who is this fighting without his 
head C No sooner had she spoken than the body said “ Haqq 
Haq<]” (my God, my God !), aud fell down dead. But as it 
was falling, it said “ What, are not these villages upside down 
3 'el?” Aud immediately every villcrge belonging to and called 
after Baja Tlnuu tliroughout the country was turned upside 
down, and all their inhabitants buried, except the Biahmau^s 
daughter. The walls are still standing upside down to convince 
the unbeliever. Miran Sahib was buried in .Hubrf, and is 
commonly invoked and worshipped by the Nardak people, 
as also is bis si.-^ter"s son, Sayyid Ka])ir. They have a joint 
shrine called AJamubhanji (nugjcand nephew) in Sunpat. 

So much for popular legend : let us turn a while to sober 
Idstorv. Pjian Pi'i* is Shekli Abdit’-1-Qailir Gilani (or Jilfini, 
or Gill), "f“ who was born in GiUn or Jilan in Pcisia J in 1078 
A. 1)., and dictl in 1166, aged SS, at Baghdad, wliere he is 
burii^l. He founded the well-known order of the Qadilia saints 
or Ills full name and titles were Piiand-Pir, Pir-i- 

Hastagir, Ghau>u'-I-Azim, Ghausu'-s-Samdani/ Malibiil>-i-Subhiiui, 
Aliiau Aiiiluiy^u’-d-diii, Sayyid ^Ab(lu*-1-Qadir Jilini, Hassanu’- 
1-Jla>saini. Now 'Abdu’-l-Qadir Jiiaiii's nephew {bhavja) \s^ 
Savvid Ahinnd Kalar Ilafai, who wits the founder of the 
llafai or Gurzinar|| and there was another Sayyid Ahmad 
Kabir, father of the great Sayyid (or Shekh) Jalalu’-d-din (or 
Jalal) Makhdiim Juhaniun Jahangasht of Multan, who flourished 
in lo08-loSt A. D., and of Sa\’j'id Kattal, who died in 

nos. All these me buried at Uclichd in Rliiltan. This last 
Sayyid Ahmad Kabi'r \vas the son of S-iyyid Jaldl Bukhari, 
wlui c:uno to India, and followed the celebrated Shekh Babau*- 
tl-di'n Zakmia of Multan, who flourished in 1170-1 :JG6 A. D. 
This Say\ id daldl is always being mixed up with his giaudsou Shekh 
Jalil Makiiduin. 

It is to bo observed that Sayyid Ahmad Kabir Rafaf is, in 
the story, culled nephew {Jbhanja) of Pirau Pir of the Punjab. 


* See below for an explanation 
of this. 

t Heale'a Oeteniat fiioff. Diet. s. v, 
j Properly Kn-o-Kilaii. ISee 
ilarco rolOi voJ. i,, j»p. 5i, f. f. 


§ Herklot’s Quiioon-e-Islamf Ilig- 
giiibotliam's Ed., p. lOo. 

II llerkloP:} op, ciC.^ pp. 157 and 
ld3. 
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He was really the nephew of Piran P/r 'AbduM-Qadir Jflunf, 
find so must have been living about 1150-1200 A. D., and, 
moreover, he never came to India, Whereas the Sayyid Ahmad 
Kahir, father of Makhdtiin of Multan, nourished in the Pnnjab a 
century later, I think these personages have been mixed up in the 
popular tradition, and that there is no doubt that the M/ran Saliib 
of the people is meant for 'Ahdu’-l-Qadir Jilani, but, of course, 
neither he nor his nephew were ever in Habri, or indeed in India 
at all. 

Besides these Eahirs there is a saint called Savvid Ahmad 
Kabfr, grandfather of quite another Sayyid Jalal Bukharf, who 
was a noble under Shah Jahdn and dourisliod in I5d4>-1G17« 
This saint lies buried at the Bijaimamlal in Delhi. There wa.s 
also a Sayyid Kahir, who wa.s huricil near Sultanganj at 
Agra in and, lastly, a Shckii Kahir, called also Bulii Pir, 

who Avas buried at Cluinar in ICi-l. One more point: the 
Manasa Devi mentioned by Mr. Ibhetson is a form of Devi or 
Durga. Siie is repn'sented as si.Nter of Soslia (Svsh Nag\ 
and as counteracting the vonunt of snakes. She is also known 
as Jagadgauri, Nityi aud radmavaii. Her shiiiie at Maui Alajra 
is not far from Kaikd on tin- road to Simla. 

To continue the talc i\< rcgaid.s the Mussulmans. At Pan/p.^t 
the famous battlc-fidd of Northern India, there is a well-known 
tale of u Hlusira, or headless man, witich is usually told in liiis 
fashion.. One Parjapii!, • a Kuinhur or Potter, l)egau to build 
the modern town of PAiiipat, but as fast as he built them the 
Avails and buildings fell down again at niglit. At last tlio astro- 
logers and Brahmans^told him, that until the head of a S«*n*Yid 
was placed in the foundations there was no hope of the buildings 
standing, f It so liappeuod that a Sayjdd hoy had lately arrived 
straight from Makka (Mecca). The people, therefore, killed him 
and placed his head under the foundations. Tias diow down on 
them tlie vengeance of his relatixes, and it is sai*! that tlie 
corpse of the murdore<l hoy helped tliLMU against iuh nuirdenu's 
by fighting aud duing much execution just us it was, without 
its head. 

Mtfh.'iinmad RaPi, the brotluT of the celebrated WuhhAbf 
rebels Muhammad 8hafi of Amhila, who Avas tried at the iStafo 
trials of 18G-1*, J told me a long story of a headless army at 
Bahraich iu connection with ti:e Avell-kuown saint of the North- 
West who is variou.sly called Ghazf Saiar, Bare Mian aud Ghuzf 


• See Indian Ant, vol. xi., p. 117. to the st-ability of a bnilding. 
i* Alluding to the universal idea t Wxiuinr, Our Indian JUussaltihUiSf 
that a Imuian sacrilice is necessary pp. 84 iL 
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Julian. He was really Sal^xr Mas’a6d Ghazj, nephew of Mahmtid 
of Ghazni, uini sou of Salar Sahu. He was kiUe<l at 13aliraich 
ail outbreak of Hindu fanaticism, on I5tli June 1033 A. D,, when 
ouly ly years of ago, and there is a laigo tomb to him there. 
He is now one of the loading saints in Hortbern India and the 
patron saint, of tiio British caiiLoniiiouts, vvorsliippcd by Uindfis 
and Musalnians alike. His father, too, has a shrine at Bahraich, 
and is considered a gre^t saint.* This Muhammad Raff was 
always at grout enmity with his infamous brother, and for many 
years was an oliicial of some standing in the service of the 
kings of Otidh before the llrilish occupation. In 1839-42 he was 
Kotwal of llahraich and, while there, he met and kept in his service 
one Hakim Hassan ’Ali, who is the hero of the tale, the gist 
of whioli is as IVllows: — 

“ About 1S37 tin re thvelt in Lakhuau, in the Yalij’Aganj Mohalia, 
one Hakim Hassan 'Ali, an u|>right and hoiioat iiiau, sprung 
fr(>m a WHlI-knowii faniilv of hif/’i'nid of the idd days. He was 
11 vSuui- Wlion only six or yt*ais olil, lie had the great 

misibiiunu to lo-'C all his mai ivlatives and guardians, and what 
inonry was lofr him was consequently dissipatoil by others, and 
bo uiow up to be a \ciy p'tur man. Ilowevor, lie took earnestly 
to study and bfcamo a good physician, but owing to uu unfortu¬ 
nate local Mipcistilion, lliat Suiii physicians are powerless to 
euro ailments, and that only Shfa juaciilioners are of any avail, 
Ik? couhl got next to no jiracticc. ilcaiiwhile, he liad married, 
and had two children, but was so badly off, that lie could not even 
find iboiii proper mmrishinent. His wife suggested that he 
should tiavel to some place wlieio his fenowJcdgt? would be of 
ase to him. She gathered two or tliioe rupees, and with this 
sum he started off and walked to Bahraich, where he put up 
at Glidzi Salir s tomb. Tliere is an inn there where travellers 
aiv fed free of cost for three days, and there he stayed. At the end 
of that time tlie attemlant.s asked him who he was, and he told 
them his sad tale. So they aiivised him to walk daily back¬ 
wards and forwards from the tomb to the Slukargah of Ghazf 
SaUr, which is about five miles out of Baliraich. This Shikargih, 
or liunting-box is situated ou the high banks of a small stream 
running through an entirely deserted aud iiuiuhabited part of 
the country, and w'as built about 100 years ago, because it was 
said that the headless body of Gbazi Salar used to sit ou that 
spot, 

^‘Others have profited by doing tliis,” said the attendants, 
“ and so may you.” The doctor accordingly for several days went to 

* CF. KWiotf liaces o/t/ic A^ort/i-}Vi'St 0/tental Diet, it ViMas’aud 

Provinces^ «. v, Uluzi SdLir ; Beales’ Uhazi. 
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aud fro between the two places daily. Oae day ho heard some 
^uc call to him ‘‘ Hassau ’Alt,” but could see no one. At last 
he saw a headless man <ljiti&ira) standing under a Banian tree, 
and being very frightened he ran away, but the man called after 
him, the voice coming from his chest, Don't be afraid, and 
come back. I am only a man like you/’ So, plucking up courage, 
lie went back, and the man asked him who he wus, aud what he 
wanted. So the doctor told his story over again, and explained 
that all he wanted wus employineut. On this the man asked, 
*‘How much do you want to live on ?” And the Hakim replied, 
that a rupee a day would satisfy him. “ Very well.” said the 
headless mau, 1 will take you into niy service and pay you 
a rupee a day,” aud, taking him by the hand, he led him to a 
hollow m the ground, caused by the rain, uud told him to sciatcli 
the earth with«liis nail, and the doctor did so. He soon fuund a 


rupee. Do this every day/' said the headless man,‘* and you will 
get your rupee but there are condinons attaehed to iny st ivioo 
which vou must keep. If vou vou will be woiho oil than 
you were before. The first coiuiitiou is, that you mu^t hvo under 
lliis tree, and I want lieie a good bed, good mat«, carpi'ts and 
good bedding. You must also cook beie, and eat your food 


here, aud 1 want cooking uteiibils uud iiiuteiials lor eating hero 
iu abundance. ’ 


“ All very well/’ said the doctor, “ but where is the money to 
come from ? It will all cost at least Rs, 25.*' 


“ Go to the hollow aud scratch up your Rs 25/* said the 
headless oue. 


The Hakim scratclfed up tlio money aud they hiarted oil to 
the city together, aud it was dark before they reached it. On 
the road the evening prayer-lime ariived and they knelt to¬ 
gether and prayed, and went on to Qhazi Silar's tomli. Ariivcd 
there, the headless one gave out his second condition which was 
that the doctor was to incutiou this to no oue ; whenever he did 
so, his pay w^ould cease, aud he would be poor all his life. Aud be 
said, ” 1 am a Shahid^ (martyr) killed along with Ghazi Salar, and 
one of these days I will show Inin to you/’ He thou went away. 

Ntot day the Hakim brouglit every thing he wauted and reached 
the Banian tree iu the afternoon. Arrived there, he dismissed and 
paid the coolies, aud no sooner had he done this than the head¬ 
less one turned up and saluted him. The doctor and the Biiisira 
then set to work together to swxep up the place, sprinkle it with 
water, spread the carpets, make the bed and get ready the dinner. 
It was now dark and they lighted lamps and sat down to eat. 
‘‘ You eat loo,” said the doctor to the headless one. ** Oh, my dinner 
consists of watching you eat/' said he. So the doctor ate Lis dinner 
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and began tying up the remainder iu a bag to bang up to the 
tree to keep animals away. You can leave it where it is/* 
said the headless one, ^‘nothing will touch it. ” After this the 
Biusira lay on the bed awhile, and then went away. Next 
morning the Binsiri returned while he was saying his morn¬ 
ing prayer. He .told him that he had mentioned liim to GhazI 
Sdlar, who was very pleased to hear of all this and had sent him 
some money as a present, and he gave him about Bs. 200. This 
went on for some nine months, duiiug which time he drew his pay 
daily and began to get rich^ sending money home to bis family 
through one Chhuuus Hlall Banij^, of Bnhraicb, With this money 
they repaired and put in order the family property in Lakhnau. 

Meanwhile the time for the great fair to Gh^zi Salar had ar¬ 
rived,* and the Binsird said he would show the saint to the 
Hakim, sa^'ing Stand before your carpet at the evening prayer, 
looking to ihe East, with folded arms,” The doctof did as he was 
told, and presently he saw a headless horseman ride slowly past 
liim, mounted on a beautiful hor.-e, followed by a crowd of headless 
men on foot, and when they imd passed, there came a splendidly 
caparisoned elephant whose saddle-cloth was borne by horsemen 
riding alongside, hut neither the man on the elephant nor 
the horsemen had heads on their shoulders. And he on the 
elephant was Ghazi i^alar himself. The Hakim saluted the 
cavalcade and the Binsira, his friend, called out to the saint, 
*‘This is the man I spoke of.” He and the doctor then followed 
the procession to the great tomb, and there it disappeared. 

After a 'while the Baniyfi said to the IJakiin, “ Where do you get 
your money from ? who is it that pays you |ill this V “You must 
never ask,” said the doctor : “it will be neither good for you nor me 
that you should know.” ^ 

But the trader was very persistent, and at last the doctor told 
him the whole story. That evening, when he returned, he found 
neither tree nor his friend, nor any of the things he had been 
using day by day for months, and he never saw them again. 

It was soon after this that Muhammad fiaf’i became Kotw&l 
of Babraich and heard of the Hakim from the Bauiyi Chhuunfi 
Mall. He found him wandering about, looking for bis friend, a 
thin scarecrow of aniaoi clothed in rags, half starved and without 
a rupee to his name, Muhammad Bafi took him in hand and 
fed him and kept him while in Bahraich, and wlien, three years after¬ 
wards he was transferred to Lakhnau, be wished to take him with 
him, but the man would not go, saying, that he must find his 
friend. So, at last, iu Bahraich he died. His wife was still 

* This falls on the 4th Sunday day iu Jeth, Beale, op, city foe. dt 
after our J^ter, and is the first Suu- 
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livioff in Lakhnau six years ago (1877) when Muhammad Bafl 
left tnat place, 

Mubamnad Rafi is an old man, and though he tells the story 
in all good faith, it is a memory of 40 years ago, and he was 
constantly forgetting portions of it. I think there is no doubt 
that the story told by his former servant, the Hakim, must be 
looked on as the hallucination of a disordered brain, worn out 
with misfortune and suffering, and rendered insane by a lonely 
life in the jungles. 

In the Ambdli City is a tomb to one Lakkhe Sh&h Darvesb, 
about whom two tales are* told. Tite first is this Many ycuis 
ago there was a great war in Mult&n in the course of which the 
saint, Lakkhe Shah, lost his head, and by the will of God fought 
his way without it from MuUaii to Anibiilfii to the spot wliere his 
shrine now stands. At this place there is now a dry well, but 
at that time it held plenty of water, and when Lakkhe Sliali 
arrived, the women were drawing Avater from it. The hcadU*ss 
man called out to them for a diin^'but they all ran away at once 
without giving him any water, and so Lakkhe Shah fell down 
there and died. When the people saw him lying there,they Avere 
much astonished, and buried him with due honor and fenced in 
his tomb. As Lakkhe Sh&h fell to the giound his headless body 
cried out with a loud voice— 

A mhald Bhah ditiha ,* 

Andat* Khdrdy hahar mittlia* 

Ambdlti t'ity have 1 seen : 

Sweet without and salt within. 

This was his curse ofi the city for not giving him water in his 
need, and from that day to this the water of that avoII has been 
dry^ and if any one digs a well Avithiu the city, the water always 
turns out to be brackish and undrinkable, but the water outside 
is plentiful and sweet. 

The second story is. that, after the English had taken posses¬ 
sion of AmbaI4, and Mr. Murray was appointed Magistrate, he 
wished to make a road from the, cit 3 ' to the Fort.* In making 
the road, the tomb and enclosure of Lakkhe Shah’s grave 
wer4 destroyed. While the road was yet unfinished a man dressed 
in black came in the night and threw down the Magistrate’s bed. 
But, being a plucky man, he put it right again, and lay down to 
sleep. Next night the black-coated man threw him off his bed 
on to the ground, hut he came to no harm. However, this time 
he was very frightened, and, coming out of his house, sat outside all 
night In the morning he told his people of what had happened, 
and they at once told iiiin that it must have been Lakkhe Sbdh, 


* cjuipltfboly diiiuiubled. 
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irbo had visited him thus for deslrr^ing his tomb. Thiakiog that 
tin's might he true, lie changed the line of the road, and made aT 
fine new road to the Fort, and rebuilt the tomb with its four 
gateways. And fur this reason Hindis and Musaltnans venerate 
ttic tomb to this day. 

Similar appeuvauces of saints to European officers on behalf 
of their tombs are common enough according to the oommou peo¬ 
ple. One case I have already recorded in the Indian AntiqvavyJ^ in 
which Nur Shah Wall, the saiut of the Ferozpur city, appeared to 
Capt. (Sir Henry) Lawrence, tied him to his bed, and frightened 
him into re-hnilding liis tomb. Another case that 1 can quotp ia 
inyown! There is iu the Paget Paik Gardens iu Amb&la Can- 
tonmcuts, an old tuinb to one Khajuri& Pir, about whom I have 
in the Folklore Record-f given another story connected with hia 
doiiios to English officers. Growing out. of his t< mb is a date 
palm^ whence, of course, his name Ehujurid Pir, which signifies 
“Saint Date-tree.*' Rotiiul this* giave was a tumble-down railing, 
and the wlioh* place had an untidy and dilapidated appearance, 
Hildas 1 hud charge of the gardens, I fedt more or less lesponsible 
for this state of things. Observing that, as is usual, several people, 
Hitulds and Musaliniiis, cldefly women of the lower sort, assem¬ 
bled at this tomb on Thursdays, it occuired to me that the local 
Musalniuns might be iuduced bo put up a handsome building in 
place of the ugly one tluue in existence. They were delighted 
with the idea, and subscribed together some Rs. 900, which they 
Iiainlcd over to me, and witli whieli I rebuilt the tomb for them. 
!Neai' this place was a tumble-down iShivatj^, or Temple of Siva^ on 
the bank of the main tank of the gardens, and in a similar way 
J got some Hindus to give mo about Us, 350 for its repair. As the 
buildings approached completion, the ntish i iu charge asked me 
Til the most confiding way if it was true, that the saiut had appear-' 
ed to me anil oidered mo to rebuild llie tomb, as the people were 
saying so! lie also asked me what boon 1 had obtaiued from 
Idabadco, since 1 had been induced to rebuild the Shivdia-! 

The folkluie of the Saiut and the Bed is almost deserving of a* 
separate heading to itself in the investigation of the folktales 
of Northern India. Its general spread is well illustrated by the 
following story ;— 

At in the Amritsar District, there is a tomb to a- 

Knvgaz<t,\ or Saint Ninc-foot.tj. One day a man called Devf 
DAs. was going lioine at night and passed the tomb. He found a 

Vol. xi, p. 42. their so-oalled tombs, see y. IZ, A. A 

+ Vol. V, p. 158. Vol. xiii, N. 8., pp. 188. 

X Conimon every where. As to § Ibid* 
the supposed Buddkiist origin o£ 
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large bedstead staz>ding near it, covered over with a fine sheet. He 
'stood looking at it for some time, and, seeing no one near it, he 
put the whom thing on bis head and took it away liome with him. 
Then be had his dimmer and lay down on his new acquisition to 
sleep. As soon as he lay down, the whole house began to shake, 
bat, thinking it an earthquake, he took no notice. However, the 
house went on shaking so violently and so long, that at last he 
called out, ^ What’s the matter ? ” On this Naugaza cried out from 
the darkness, You take back my bed to the place where you 
found it, or I’ll shake your house down.” So the niau got up aud 
put the bed back in its place, and then the Naugaza lay down on 
it and asked him to spread the sheet over him, but when he put 
it over bis head bis feet became bare, and when he put it on his 
feet, his head became bare. However, the man went on trying to 
cover the saint; having plenty of pluck, and the saint was so pleased 
at this that he said, ** You may go this time And 1 let you off, but 
don’t you do this again,” 

To return to the headless horseman. At Ladwa in the Ambal/t 
District is a shrine to one Sirkap Shah,* or the headless saint, 
the stor}^ of whom is as follows :—Many years ago this holy fnqir 
spent his time in prayer aud fasting till he obtained the power 
of granting sons to the childless, f* aud thus made many women 
visit him. He would, however, never allow more than one woman 
into his hut at a time, which scandalized the people, so they 
tried to poison him, but thequickly found out their secret 
attempts and frustrated them. However, he told the women not 
to visit him any more,/is it offended their husbands. To this the 
women paid no attention, and in revenge their male relatives at¬ 
tacked tiie saint, killed him, and struck off his head. On this the 
head cried out, My trunk will kill you all within a watch and a 
quarter,’’ f satva pahar kt hltiiar viera dhar aab ko mdreg&), A nd 
60 it was, for the trunk got up, us it was, without its head, and 
fought all the murderers, and slew them all within the space 
of four hours. After this there were so many widows there, 
that the place was called Kaudvva Shahr, or the city of widows 
(rdnd), 

Ot course, the derivation of Ladw& from Rand, a widow, is 
all nonsense, and if the place was ever really called Randwi, 
or Randhw^, it is much more likely that its name comes from 
the Randhw^ Rajpjjts of the Fanj&b. I 


* The name, however, of the f This is said of every saint. See 
faraons Sirkap, (or Sirkat), Ind. Ant, vol. zi, p, 34; Calcutta 

King Ueheader, was "iven him froia Review, vol. Ixxii, p. 2r>4. 

Liri propensity for cutting off other ^ See Griffin, Paujah Chiefs ; 
people's heads. Lahore, ISGd , p. 200 f, f. 
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Besides the above, there is a queer story about the death of 
Sber Shdh Sdr. It is said that a Baniyd, named Dharm Datt, 
Lad two beautiful daughters, of whom the kiug was informed, 
and he demanded them of him. The Baniyi, like a stout 
Hindfi, refused to give them up, saying, “ You may strike off 
my head, but my headless trunk will still kill yon.". The 
king thereon had him beheaded with a sword, but the hand 
of the headless trunk seized the sword, and with it slew the 
king. 

Mow this remarkable tale is rendered all the more so by the 
fact, that Bher Shah Sdr was not only a great Indian ruler, 
but also a very well known one of comparatively modern date. 
The real cause of his death, the blowing up of a battery, 
in which he was standing at the taking of Kalinjar, in the 
moment of victory, on the 24th May 1545 A. D., was, one would 
have supposed, a sufficiently rotnautic end to have been well 
remembered. Slier Shah Sur came from Hissar and songs are still 
sung ill the Fanj&b about the wars of his son Salfrn Shah Sur 
wiili the great Khawas Khan, who is now looked on as a Muham- 
inudaii saint. Sulim Shah, who reigned from 1545 to 1554, is 
confounded in the songs with his father, Slier Shah. 

Herklot,* in his description of the mountebanks so common 
during the Muhmram, gives an account of the Tan-i-heair (or 
Hir-i-betun), or headless trunk (or bodiless head). This is a 
tiick in which one man conceals his head under ground, or under 
a beilstead (charpde), and only displays his body, while another 
buries bis body, and makes bis head appeas aboveground, to repre¬ 
sent a dicapit.'ited corpse. Between these they place a bloody sword, 
and sprinkle the spot with a red dye to imitate blood. Sometimes 
two persons in the semblance of robbers are seen there, and a man, 
acting in the character of a woman, sits crying and saying, 
“llobbcis have murdered my brother (or husband). Give me 
something to go and bury him.’* 

Perhaps the readiness with which the Muhammadans have takeu 
up and adopted the Hindu idea, for such I believe it to be, 
of the headless warrior, may arise from the miraculous • tales 
of Hussain’s head and its doings after his umrder.f 

It is to be observed that the headless horseman of Awa is 
called Diind or Rund, which obviously means lopped or shorn. 
Elliot’s, Supplementanj Glossary, s.y. says it means a 

bullock with one horn. Fallon, iVeto Hindust&ni Dictionary, 


* Qitnoon-e-Mam, p. 136. 
t llorklot^B Op. cit.t p. iii. 
iElliot'ii Race9 of the ^-W. 


Beames’ !Ekl., s. v, .* and Caroegy’s 
Kdc/iaM TechnicalUies, 
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B.V., says dtundS, means a bullock with a bent, broken, or one 
horn. He also gives ttbtd, tonld, tuntd, and tundd as meaning 
damaged, broken; and besides these told, tdid, loss, damage, 
deficiency. He further quotes the proverb: 

Tiki ki biti nahin. 

There la uo cure for death. 

And lastly there are the well-known and common words t\itu& 
to be broken, and torn& to break. Bate, Hindi DicL^ 8.v,v,^ says 
fu?ic{ is a lopped baud or branch ; and tuncZa is handiess, either 
from birth, or from maiming. The Lddi&u& has 

dund, headless body or trunk, lopped trunk of a tree, and tiind, 
a headless or bare trunk. All these words take their rise from 
the roots tru£ or tud.* 

The consideration of the derivation of this word leads m to the 
origiu and the cause for its present popularity. Tu?ui{a, Tnndaka 
and Til^ldadeva,■^ the shorn, are names for Siva, and also for a 
well-known R&kshasa, or enemy of the Aiyan heroes. Tiuida 
was killed by Nahusha, the early progenitor of the Lunar Race, 
and Vitimda bis son by Durgd. Devi or DurgA, under her various 
names, had many fights with the Rdkshasas, such as TandS, 
Vitimda, Sumbha, Nisumbba, Sunda, Cha7ida and Mundd, Malii- 
slta, or Mahishasura, and so on, who are all more or less mixed 
up in legend,t The Cliandl Aldhdtinya, usually called shortly the 
Vhandif a portion of the jMdrkandeya Pxi.rana, still much read, 
details all these victories, and on these stories h based the well- 
known modern festival of the Durgu Puja. One of the most 
famous of Devi’s vict6ries is that over Nishuinbha, which she 
effected in her character of Clihiunaiuastaksi, or the hcadlcss.|| 
It is to the widespread celebrity of this legend that I attribute 
all the modern stories of the headless horsemen^ warriors and 
saints. 

At the Durg£ Pfija festival one of the most importint things 
is the construction of the images of Durgd,^ and among the most 
prominent is the representation of Chhinnaraastaku., who is 
V a reddish-brown, nuked, headless goddess. She stands upon a 
human couple^ and in one hand holds a gory scimitar, and in the 
other her own severed head, which drinks the warm blood gushing 
forth from her headless truuk.” 


*Moi)ier William’s Samk, Diet., 
j.v.v. tmf, tud, 
f Ibid, 9.V.V, 

$ Dowflon’s Classical Diet of Hindu 
Mythology^ ff.v.v., Tu7tda, DevC, Clia- 
munda. 


§ Durgd PAJa, by P. Ghosba, 
Calcutta, 1871, lliiidu Patriot Press, 
p. xi. (27). 

II Wilkin’s Hindu Mythology, pp, 
252 and 264. 

H Durga Pnja^ p. 9, 
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Wilkinb'* following Ward,*t fays that the Mdrkai/tdtyd Purdna, 
drfecribes the incarnations assumed by Devi in order to destroj 
the Ruksliasas; which were as follows;— 

(I.) Durgil, the inaccessible, to receive Chanda and Munda 
who came to see her on belmlf of Snmbha. 

(2.) Dasabhiijd, the ten armed, to destroy Dhatnlochana, the 
general of Siiinbha, and Ijis army sent to capture her. 

(3.) Sinhavahi^ii, the lion-rider, to destroy Chanda and M unda. 

(4.) Mahishamdriliui, the butfalo-slaycr, to destroy Sujida, 
Siinihha’s general. 

(5.) Jngaddhdtri, the woiId-mother, to destroy the army of 
Siimbha and Nisumhha, 

(C.) Kiili (with Cha?idi, the terrible), the black, to destroy 
•Ruktavija, Suinblia’s chief general, 

(7.) Aluktakesi, the dislievclled, to destroy another army. 

(8.) Tard, the saviour, to destroy Sumbha. 

(9.) Clilniiuainastakd, the headless, to destroy Nisumbha. 

(10.) Jagadgauri, the world’s beauty, to receive the thanks 
of gods and men for the dclivewmce she had wrought. 

Mr. Wilkins says regarding Chhiunamastaka, that it is evident 
from her appearance tliat she found lier task rather difficult, 
for her head is half severed from her body. She is painted as a 
fair woman, nuked, and wearing a garland of skulls, standing on 
the body of her husband. 

The wide popularity of the worship of Durga must make the 
idea of the headless warrior familiar to the ignorant and vulgar, 
and hence, most probably, the numerous legends about the Diind, 
the Biusirs, the Tan-i besir, the Sirburida, and other forms of the 
headless one. 

The widespread of these legends may be further illustrated 
by an extract from the Rawul Fiudf version of the Legend of 
Kasalii,:^ which runs as follows:— 

Raja Ra&alu gave^up his kingdom and stai'ted for the city of 
Raja Sirkap, Before he had gone very fai', he came upon a 
cemetery, where he found a headless corpse lying, and he said 
to it— 

Bdre andar pid I'arangld / . 

A'a u siis pds : 

Je 'Slaulld I's 7iun zxndd lare^ 

Do hdtdn kare hamdre pds, 

Th^ corpse is fallen under the hedge ; 

Nor breath in him, nor any one near ! 

If God grant him life. 

He may talk a little with me. 

* Op, citj pp. 357 f f. t See Ind. Aut., vol, xi, pp. 

+ View of Hist of Rel. and Lit. of 34S f. f. 

Hindus^ ^rumpore, IBIS, pp. 85 f.f. 
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And God restored him to life at once, os Raja Basdld wished, 
and the Raja said to the man— 


Laihndxon ehorhi hadM^ 

Hdthan pdid zor; 

Kehe ^amal kantdio, 

Jejhaldi nahin gorl 

The clouds rose in the West, 

The atonu was very fit-i-ce ; 

What deed hast thou done, 

That the grave coutaiiia thee not ? 

And the man answered— 


Asi7i bki ladln duniydn te in hdn the : 

Rdji degriCai pagdn hanlidCy 

Turde pagan hhar : 

Aunde tara^ nachdunde tara^ 

Jldnke Biuvdr» 

Zara no, miithXjhaldU Udjd; 
linn sav mandn dd bhdr. 


I* too, was once on the earth thus : 
Fa&teiiiii" my turban awty like a king. 
Walking erect : ^ 

Coming proudly, taunting proudly, 
Driving off the horsemen. 

The grave does not hold me at all, R5ja ; 
Now am 1 a great sinner. 


Meanwhile the night passed, and in the morning the restored 
corpse asked Rdja Rasalu, who he was, and where he had conic 
from, and the Baja replied, that he had come from Sidlkot and was 
going to play at chaupur with B^ja Sarkap, 

“ You had better not^’ replied the restored corpse, “ I was his 
brother, and I know him. Every day before he has his breakfast 
he cuts off the heads of two or three men. One day he could not 
get a convenient head, so he cut off mine, and he will be sure to 
take off yours. However, if you really want to go, take some bones 
from here and have your dice made from them, and then the 
enchanted dice he plays with will have no* effect, otherwise he 
will never lose.” So the Bajd did as he was advised, and, taking 
some bones from the cemetery, he started off. 

It is' to be observed, that the headless horseman of Awagavh 
stands before lus victims’ doors and calls to them by name, and that 
if they answer, they suffer for it. This is a very common notion, 
and in fact may be called the leading feature of the modern 
Indian ghost story, I have already alluded to it in the account 
of the Tech, or Yacb, of Kashmir,* the imp who calls out to people 
in the night by name, and if they answer, burns them with their 


* Ind, Ant, voL xi, pp. 2$0-261. 
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own kaiUjviy or bowl foi luwitiiig ihostomaoh iu the winter fiosts. 
It ari.suKj ui' in Ihu ooiniuoii liallucinatiou that a wetl 

known voico is callin;^ to one by uanio, or speaking to one, 

Tlic following are adilitional instances of coiniiumication with 
gho.-ts followivl by tleaLli or illness. Tbo}’ are related as being every 
uccum nees in recent times. 

A man named lJamz4n Kban, living in Lbc Sadar Bazar, Ambala 
Cantoiimeiity, a vJtupYdfyt in the omi)loy of Oaiieshi Lai, Commis¬ 
sariat Coiudsblii, lelatcs tlie followinL* story of himself:— 

III ISb^i 1 was servant to ilmli Manoliar, Conirnissariafc 
(jSoini''liLii, and was ordered by him to take Ks, 2(){) in cash to a 
R( :;imeut on the inaich from AmhaUi to Cliakrauta, which was 
iht ii eiicampod at Mnianu. Tins money was rupiinid for the 
i’L'cding of’Mono cd*'j)haiits, wliicli accompanied ihe llegimcnt. 1 
g\)i 1)11 my camel, and took ilio money safely to On my 

way back, I was riding my camel near Cldeabiana, close to the 
(’autommoit lioundauos, wlnni I saw a very pretty, well dressed 
woman siting under a tree. Sim callo<l out to mo to give her ii 
bit. I Raid J woidd, but my camel would not go to her, but kept 
trembling and slailing whenever ho gta iieai her. So I told her 
lo follow beliinil, and that 1 w'ouM get ihclieast to sit clown at 
the r*tiice Station close by, and m ibis way we wont on, she 
following close at my liceL. It was about 7 i*. M. and dusk at 
iho tinu*, and wdien wo reached the Police Slaiion the sontiy 
ealied out, Who gi)cs tliorc.’’ J saiil, “ A caiml-iider of the 
Comml'isaiiat,” aud then he callctl out, ‘'Who*s that with you?’* 
I .-^ai-I, “ Only a woman.'* While we were talking like this the croa- 
tiu\*gavea groat jump and disappeared into a tree* standing 
by, and wc saw' her no uioie. 1 had a Severe fever for many a day 
after this. 

Tlic above tale belongs to the of the “ Ecautiful Woman 
Gliost/' of W'liieh ibo following arc lU'^tauce.s :— 

‘‘Iheio was a cultivator of Jaliingirpur iu the Eulandshahr 
disliioi* whose Helds w'eio some three miles from the town, and he 
used to go at all hours of the uiglit to and fioni them. One chiik 
night, when a slight lain was failing, ho was going to his /lelds 
about Ii p. M., and on the roail he found a bcautifui, wcll-drosscd 
gill silling by the road side and calling out, " Oh, where can my 
husband have gone?*’ The cultivator sat aiul talked with her 
and suggested that she should go home with him, She agreed to 
with him to hi.s fields, and there they began to make mutual 
love. While there was still an liouri' of the night left, the womau 


* Very common notion. Seii 
IhjIow and etory of Kliajiiiia Tir. 
FoUhrc lUconi, vol. v, nu 156-101}, 


t C/atrghuri: a///taW is 24 minutes, 
4 ghm'itt are Ihcicforc really 1 hour 
uud 60 luiuutc* 
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went away, saying, Uiuil, you tell this to no one. If you ih\ 
'It will be the worse fi)r you ; indeed, it will kill you/' The 
cultivator promised to say noihiiig about it, and she weutaway, pro¬ 
mising to come again every night. Next night she returned, and 
so it went on night after night, till the end of it was that the wo¬ 
man became pregnant, and tlic cultivator took her to live witii him, 
and bhe bore him a dauglilrr. But day by day the cultivator began 
to grow thinner and tliinuer, * and never would explain the 
reason. But at last his relatives ({ueslloued him so, that ho tidd 
his secret. At the same moment tlie woman disappeared, where¬ 
on he became very ill, and before long he died.*’ 

Here is another story. About tlie year 1830 a man was 
wandering along the Mall at Merath (Meerut) one night in the 
hot weather, and saw a I 0 V 0 I 3 ' woman leaning up against tho 
gate of an empty house, who called out to him ; J have somo- 
thing to tell V'^u/* So he went up to her and talkcil. and cm led 
in making lovo to her, but he saw that licr feet were turned 
backwards. + However, he was yso taken with her beauty that, 
uevertL'dess, he took her to live with him. She made him grow 
thinner and thinner every dav, but he was so frightened of her 
that he never dn ulged hza secret, and at last he died. 

At Ambahi one Qualaudar Kliau, a trooper of the (ith Troop 
in the Xlth Bengal Laueeis, a Patli^n, tcILs the following talo :— 

I was sleeping in iny hut in the lines, | ami went outside for a 
call of nature. Ahout 2i)0 yards from the lines under a mangoc 
tree J saw two vvoujou sitting. They called out to me in Pushto 
that they wanted to gi^ with me, but I said nothing and went 
home to my hut. Wlien 1 got inside it, I found the women 
outside, and tiiey &ai<l again in Pushto, “ You arc a nice sort ot 
a man not to notice us ! we came with you all the way from Kabul 
and want to live with you.'* Saying this, they came and lay down 
on my bed. 1 asked tlicm where they had been living, and 
they said, ‘‘On your paradeground at a deserted well, 
some 400 yards from here to the east. There are tiireo of ii.s 
women in it. Ourselves and our mother, for wo two arc owu 
siHLC 2 .s.'* After this we all went to sleep and I remained in a trance 
till 8 A. M, when my comrades came and poured water over my 
head and roused me. 

From Muugir (Monghyr) comes the following as having 
happened in 1883. || A wealthy Brahman of the town was 011 


^ ^Compare the story of Ali Mard- X The English lain wan used, 
Khan and the Snake Wuinuu : § KiiglLsh again ; pant. 

Jnd. ibi?., vol. xi, pp. d'. | iVoat’vr, 17lh Apul ItJSd. 

t L c., i^hc was a Cruwisi ; 5U below* 
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Iliree snccossivo occasions taken by linvo women at niglit and 
tiaiisported bodil}^ to different places at :i flistanco from liirf 
house. During two of these trips they drove nails into his boily, 
and on the third occasion they gave him money. * Each time 
the Drahmau was found at tlie place of his Irarisportation Ity the 
j>olico. 'J’liis story looks as if some clever rogue were trading 
on the supcTstilions of the people, but the ideas contained in 
It are so exactly those of the Panjihw. as to show that they arc 
current, too. at any rate, as fur as Noi thorn Dengal, 

^J'ho next ghost tale dates as late as Oclo(»er 1882, and is fold 
in all good faith by one Ilanuiiian 'jainI)oli of the Ambdla 
c;niit)nnients, who deals in horses and as a broker in the butci- 


ieaf trade. He is a man of .some position, and his tale is thi^— 

1 ainl iny servant, Mira, and a butcher, wore goiiu: on a dark 
niglit with -some money from tlio Sadar IJ.izar to the railway 
station. We went along the road that leads by the I)iu diain 

n ft 

neai 1 he’Jdgah and Masjul, and as we were walking ah>ni;, t!..* 
butt'her cried out, “Look! there’s a devil dancing in Iriini of 
tw ! ” 1 had a lantern "f* in my hand, and so T had a good look, 

rind sure enough lliore W’a.=! a man dancing wildly iu front of 
O'* widi his arms ov'or his licad, and while wo \vorc looking at him 


he disappeared into a 
out to the butcher. 


tnKj. And from the tree a voice called 
** Shaitan ko Shaitan di/Mcif deialtui^n 


tlevil appears oiiiy to devils-" After this we all ran away 
homo as rasi as wo could and luive never used that road at ni'iiit. 
since, liut the hntclier was very ill for a long wliilc. J t-a: die 
Tambol) and his friends were the victims a lioax on thi'^ occa¬ 
sion. As likel}" MS not some thief was concealetl in tho dram and 
jumped out like this to frighten tho inconvenient visitor-: away. 
There is yot another similar tale in Amhala, that a hoaret 


to Mr. Ijiickner, Inspector of Post-ofiicos, named Lodlie Khun, 
was going to his house in tho Rojal llorso Artillorv l>azar past 
a large tank (di(iQi)y well-known to be haunted at midnight. 
It was midnight when he passed and just as ho rrachoi it a 
man stopped him, and asked him who he was, whereon ho ran 
away without answering. But the ghost, assuming the foim of 
a cat, ran before him, and, on seeing this, the bearor became so 


frightened, that he sat down. After a while, liowovcr, he plucked 
up courage and ran off agiiin to the bazar, and from the dark¬ 
ness behmd him a voice caUctl out, “ If you come this way 
again at this hour, I will not leave you alive.” 


• A coniruoii sequel to such tales, giving her a lot of nioiioy. 

There U a tale, very inarvellous iu t Kuglish uised, and the word spelt 
its way, told at Kasaull of tlie local jJ la\il ten, A very iutcreat- 
saint, Banne SliaJi, in which he j^eoirujiliou. 
cures a girl ui leiirosy aud euds by ° ^ 
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^oim*tiiiios tlicse notions take a very prnetioal hliape, as may 
\iO seen from the followin*^ instance, which has occurred durin*; 
this very montli iu whicli 1 am writinir, vio.. May lMS;i : — Diuini; 
the last timmcial year a new bridge over the main si roam 
ill the Ainbala Cantonment was completed, it is siimued at the 
North-East corner of the station cenieury and near a laiu*- klhiv 
{acacia arabica) tree. Under this live li('s a lMiro|Man Mmido, a 
soldier, huried iliere some years a^o. In llic neiuldunirliooil aie 
the Eritisli Cavalry Grass-cutters’ lines, and llic wnmen living 
there will never pass the spot at ni^ht, as they say, tIn* soiun r 
has been seen to leave his *;ra\o and a>k for bn atl {roli , and, 
as nsiial, to answer him is death. Now the contiaeitn-w liw Imd 
the building of the bridge, ia one l\aii Cliaran, and ho sa\s ihai 
the soldier appeared to him in a dieain and told Itim to it p-io 
his tomb, and that uules- he did so, In'* woiild tako caio thiil, li!>i 
bridge shuidd never stand. Kaii Chaian allindt; .ms h;.'- n:uiio 
indicaies, has accordineiy rojiaiied tin C hnstian'> ei-ivotoihe 
h;“-'t of h\> at.iffy, and tlioio it sti^nds a niomim- ni t" iho 
faith (»)* tills nriij in tin* leoMtv of \\"> vis 

Now at F.n»zj)ur theic is nem the Ai.-^omd Kmi mo oil dl- 

u.’iod biick-kiin in which a churd i-> said t«» hvr* and 

natives have told me thnl in jia.^-Mig .it tlnv Ixn-h t aili d 

bv name, and that ihoftC ausweiiiu liie call liavi* inMii sirn'I. 
%> 

down with ft \ 1-1 aflei it. J have no duuht th;it lie.' pan o/ th-* 
Awagaih headle.'is liorsuman’s tale, whieh relates to tin* eaiiino i>y 
name, takes its rise in tlie veiy widely spread and common \k liei in 
the charcl and her doiinrs. 

Alo.'at wrileis of Imhan L)ictii>naiies and ^«ii Imlian I'olldoio 
liave noticed the chvrcL and always in veiv simdar Icini'-.d- Wiih 
vaiiations within iianow limits the chtf^cl mav !«<* ea'lnl the 
malignant giiost of a woman that has died in child-la-d. »Sho 
is variou'-ly called cJtmd, chuxail^ cliuvaili, chuxaUt, d*n\df‘iV 
clnahJo, c/taddri, ck'Mu. The best descrijitiou of tlio chnrcl 
1 have 3'ot seen that procured for me by Mrs, F, A. Steel some 
three ycar» ago, in which slie inentiomd as a proof of tlio livoli- 
nesd ^of the belief in it tliat the natives at Firozpfii t*>ld In r that 
throe cases of injuiy by a charel had occurred there witliin a 
month, lle^ides tluse 1 have already noticed several as occur- 
ing there,']: an<l wherever I have been in the ranjab 1 luue 
found these malignant spirits equally active:—at bitnla^ and 


* See J}id. A nt Vol. x, p. 220, ytoC'i, 
t Jnd, Ant. Vol. viii., ]». 210. Fil- 
leii’s aVtv'* Hind Diet: Ibite’s Hindi 
Jhet.: Ludidnd Panj. Diet. s.iw. : 
Ilcrklot, op. cit^ p. 224. 

See hid. Ant. Vol. x, p. 229 note. 
On the Mull at Siinlu, towards 


Clihota Simla, is a (leserr^d well (or 
hnoli) now closccl, oalU-il i'IiumI 
Kioi or Churel Jiaoii, in which a 
chuprtUff some years ngo, met liis 
denth, it is said, at the huuUu of 
the haunting spirit. 
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Anibnlii, lU MoMm' nml IMwal Piii'1/, ui Dliarrnsila, 

:\\ Fiii»x))ur :mt| ;»L Miiltiu) '.riio constant iiifUlioii uf them in’ 
the vaiioiLS woiksof n'fi'rcn^v in tin* many Aryan langua^os of 
Imlia kIiowh tlm universal lu licf in thfin, ainl tliis Isiing «o, it is 
ctirious (as will l)c seen later on) tliat no attempt fiecins to liavo 
hccn liiilierto inii'le to tnio*; tliis universal and remarkahlc 
s'i|>f*rstitii>n to its origin, oral least back to ils earlier forms. 

Mrs. Steel delincjs the cltuvcl as the :diost of a woniau who Itas 
died in ]n’egnnncy, or on the day of child-birth, or during the first 
It) days of her dollloiiicut. Slic is usually descrilioil as the 
gliust of ti Wiunau who has died within the fust twelve days 
alu r child-hirih ; and regarding cbildion who die within these twelve 
liays the natives Itave a t|iieer <,ustoin of burying them inside 
till* lionse, or just outside the thicslioid, with the object of provent- 
iiMf similar deaths in tlic fuUnv. Mrs. Sitel goes on to sav that 
the worst and most malignant c//.>r;v/is tIifit cif a jirogmint woman, 
who dies on tiic uieht <*f the M»^val' bstual, and that, tliough 
j‘iepi‘ily eonfined to the limits above mentioned, the term is fro- 
.jiumtly extf'iideil to mean anyf/Zo's/. Hindu or Mnsalinan, 
'J'lm supeistition is essentially Hindu, and though believcil in by 
Mus'ilmuii"', it is not admitud. a iiiie^ that a i\lusalmiiii could 
ber<»me a churf.l, 

'J'Ik; p<t])uiar idea of tlie proper form of a churpl may be gallier- 
od Iti/iu a uiugii picture of one in my poNsesdon, accompanied by 
>onie verses. The figure is drawn aslliatof a very black, ugly 
woman, without breasts ami u ikod, except as to a or loin¬ 

cloth woin hy childien, Sim has a starved appearance generally, 
and her attitude is a threatening <i!ie. flcr hair is lanky, her 
slomacli and navel jirolrude, her hands arc large, long and lean, 
her thin arms are oulitretchcd before her, her mouth is wide open, 
showing a long and bright-red tongue ]>rf>tniding, and her feet 
ar(‘ turned backwards. »Sho wears the usual female guld and silver 
oinaments ot unl-h costume, viz,^ chwrh*i)x bracelets, on her wrists ; 
Intrd 'kittfid and i/uUd, or l»ondrd necklaces, and jugnl, or gold 
neckh't, lound her nock ; Jialidn^ or earrings, in her ems ; and 
or cliaplet, in her hair. 

The versos are these :— 

Af i'hvrd I'hihic rl nnnar ao/ I'c*: 

li'n/l tjac ghnr /•/ ^dr io / 

JjtH hfitu hui'd^ hath hniH 

Alxinh IcholCy v.\tc vIiaIc^ kiuU idn kkarc. 

And may be freely rendered thus:— 

The long loan Iiands, the lanky hair, 

Tin* foul hlaek skin, the tongue aflame, 

T'he feet tiirnod back, the liungry air, 

Too snroly tho<7i«rc/ proclaim. 

Screama with pale fear the town-bred maid, 

Alfiightcd at that sight of dread. 



rS2 Folkhye of the Headless Horseman 

The chnrcl is ossontinlly a malignnnt spirit., and cspecinlly so 
In the inoinhors of her own family. She waylays men rcturuiiig 
from the fields late in the evening, and, assuming tlie sliapo 
oi a beautiful woman, calls her victims by name. If the call 1)0 
answered, sickness and death ensue, but even if no answer be given, 
the event is a mo.st untoward one, for no one can over really sur¬ 
vive the sight or voice of the clmrcL Sooner or later come mis¬ 
fortune, sickness and deatlu 

The means employed to prevent dead women from becoming 
fHiiirels are these : Small round-beaded nails of iron are made for 
the purpose, and driven into the nails of the forefinger and 
thumbs, and tbe great toes are fastened together by iron rings 
passed round them. The surface of the ground on wliich flic 
woman has died is carefully scraped and removed, ami the spot sown 
with mustard seed. Mustard seed is also sprinkled along the 
road, traversed l)y the corpse to interment or to cremation, and on 
the grave when fhere is one. The reasons for this aiv twc-iblj. 
Firstly^ the mustard plant blooms in the world of tbedeail and, its 
sweet smell is peculiarly gratcfnrto the spirit and keejis hrv rou- 
teiit. Seeorullf/y whenever slie lisesfrom her grave at nightfall, 
she makes straight for her former home, and, seeing the mustard 
seeds scattered about, she stoops to pick them up. Now this is a 
long job, and occupies her till cock-crow, and then she is no longer 
able to roam, but is forced back into lier grave. 

In default, of a liettcr explanation, I suggest that the origin of 
the idea of the chiird lies, like that of the headle.^s liorscman, in 
the legends of Durga^ or D^^vi, particularly in that one in wldcb 
one of lier many foruis, Chauf/i, the Tenible, helps her in hci 
other form of Kali, the Hluck, to slay the self-multiplying giant 
lluktavija, tlie leader of the army of the Titans against tlie 
gods. ^ 

I must wind up my paper with a story about the lioadles*, 
horseman of an unexpectfiil nature. It is from an entirely lu w 
source, and from a mo.st unlikely person, viz ^ a District Kiigincer 
of the Sind, Panjab and Delhi Railway who has seen tbe hea<lles8 
horsejnan himself in Ambala and that not very long ago. The 
adventure is so remarkable, that 1 must let him toll it in bis own 
words, Mr. T. A. Cox says, “In the hot \veatber of 1*S70 or i87l 
I was one day riding out, after a long day in office, to dine Avith 
the 72nd Highlanders. My bungalow was in tbe Native infan¬ 
try lines at Ambula, nearly opposite tbe present Mcss-liouse of the 
S2ud Pioneers. It Avns about 7-30 p. M., and quite dusk. 1 
was riding at a foot's pace. When I got to tbe turn of the road 
opposite General Gott's house (now Dovcdell Hotel), I noted a 


* Wilkin^s Op, eit^ pp. S48, 255, 98 ££• 
257. Ward's Op, Vol ii, pp* b8. 
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black liorsc, willi a horseman draped iu black, witboiit a bead, by 
iny side on I bo off-side. I did not speak, but rode quietly to- 
the turn leading to the Railway crossing. At this point the appa¬ 
rition disappeared and vanished. 1 rode on to the British 
Tufautry mess house and mentioned to two or three men what 
J had seen. The sight of the appaiition liad no effect on my 
jiorvou.s system, for 1 made a veiy good dinner and played a 
ruhljer of Whist afterwards, was in perfect health, as plenty of 
people could have testified. I am still fully persuaded (as 
I was at tlio time) that the apparition was subjective and hud uo 
objective reality/' 

Ifere is a good and true '* ghost story for the Theosophical and 
IVychioal Socirtios to discus.s, though it is a pity for them that the 
ghost-seer declines to believe iu the reality of his vUiuu. 

R. C. TEiirLE. 


TIu* »?nl>h‘ft (»f Iho hoatUess IiorMOucn «i'uins an eiulloaii one, and even 
afti r Hie above was in tv|icl found l:.ni in Aiar^rcifor’s lliUory of the SiLh^t^ 
vol. 1, pp, 7‘J-S. in eouueclion with (iuiu ijobiml doings a^ above 

fli'taiU'd, and .'iIm) ai i>ago 100 of Sirddr Atar Singli’s Sakhl BooL wLou one 
of the (hiiu's followers is made to fiulit tlie Miisaiiuuu\s without his head at 
a place calhd Ctliaiiaulfi in the AihImIi soon after the (hirii’s tight 

(V4>m Auuiid) to his linal iv.ding place at iMakatisar iu the Firozpur 
I I'.l* 

lb T 
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P UDLTC attention since llie above elate has continutxl to be 
almost entirely cuijrosseJ by the (|uestiou of the Jurisdic¬ 
tion Bill and by the outburst of hostility to the ruling 
race for which the discussion arising out of it has proved the signal. 
While the views of the European and Anglo-Indian community 
regarding the policy of the Bill and their determination to use 
every legitimate effort to avert the calamity of its enactment, 
have undergone no change, their at’itudc has boon sensibly 
modified by the circumstances of tlie hour. As the time ap¬ 
proaches for the Government of India to reconsider its policy in the 
light of the opinions of its own ollicors, watchful and anxious 
expectancy has gencrallj' lakin the place of indignant protest. 
Tl»e knowledge that the officials consulted have condemned tlic 
Bill almost to a man, and, in the great iiiujority of cases, in 
the most emphatic tetms. liaf» largely ctuitributed to this change. 
On the one hand, it is felt that it would I>ti not meielv an act 
of inconceivable* folly, but an uuwunautablc broach of faith, ii' after 
having staked the question on the result of an appeal to oflicial 
opinion, the Govciuniciit,ou finding that opinion to be again.st its pre¬ 
conceived view's, were to rofu'se to redeem its pionii.se and to pass the 
Bill in the teeth of a verdict deliberately challenged and deliberately 
given.—On the other liaud, there is a wise disinclination to give 
the Government of India even the .sliadow of an excuse for settim^ 
aside the unanimous verdict of tlic public on Ibo ground that llieir 
attitude is that of menace. The Government has called for 
ccitaiii opinions and promi.scd to abide by them. Tbc public 
concerned arc ciuite content lliat it sbuuld keep its promi.sc ; and, 
such being the case, they are resolved that, as far as in their 
power lie,s, no disturbing element shall enter into the cpiestion. 
They feel, moreover, that, if the Government is determined to break 
its promise, it is be.st that it should do so entirely on its own 
responsibility j that at all events they should give it no oppor¬ 
tunity of .saddling any portion of the guilt of so fatal a course 
on their shoulders. 
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III the meanwhile the Native community, on their side, or 
ratluT the knot of frothy politicians wlio, under the influence' 
of a one-sided and half-di^^csted English c<liicatioD, have developed 
the fiilsetto voice of the demagogue, have done all that lay in their 
power to justify the worst predictions of theopponents of the 
Covernmeiit policy, by thoir abuse of English rule and their 
scornful refusal to accept the Bill as anything but a small instal¬ 
ment of a policy destined to culminate iu a uuifled India^ gov¬ 
erned hy theinselves. 

The real motive of these men has been placed beyond all doubts 
and a startling example at the same time given of the uuscrupul- 
ousness of their methods, by the late libel against Mr. Justice Norris 
and the agitation of which the just sentence passed on the offender 
has been made the occasion. A more bignul proof of political incapa¬ 
city could hardly have been given thau that furnished by 
the men wlio, iu raising the false cry of injured religion over Mr. 
Noriis's action in the ^aligram case, and using it as a lever to stir 
up their ignorant fellow countrymen against the Government, 
have exposed their hand at so critical a moment, and thus 
furnished the opponents of the Jurisdiction Bill with a practical 
demoustratiuu of the justice of their opposition. Had the acumen 
of these men been at all propotionate to their malice, they would 
have seen that the very last thing they ought to do at such 
a moment was to foster a cry which, coining from such a 
quarter us tliis did, and being so obviously factitious as this was, 
must inevitably lead to the conclusion that they were influenced 
by ulterior motives. * 

The incident which gave ilse to this extraordinary exhibition 
of combined wickedness and folly, happened in this wise. In a 
case between Hindus which was being tried before Mr. Justice 
Norris, a question arose as to the identity of a certain idol, which 
has been variously described as a saligram stone and a bigraha, 
Ju order to determine this point, it became necessary to ascertain 
whether a particular idol in the custody of a certain Pandit in 
the Burra Bazar was the family idol of certain of the parties in 
the suit. With the view of determining this question it .was 
suggested by the counsel on both sides that the idol should be 
brought into Court for the purpose of identificatiou. The 
Judge, however, hesitated to pass an order for this purpose un¬ 
til he had ascertained from the attorneys oa both sides, who 
were Hindus, that there w'as no objection to such a course from a 
religious point of view. He therefore made enquiries from them 
on the subject and was informed, in reply, that there was no such 
objectlou to the proposed proceeding. Still Mr. Justice Norris 
was not satisfied, and, in order to remove all possibility of doubt, 

24 
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lie further enquired from one Gouri Kanta, the agent of I lie 
. plaintiff, a Brahmin, who was in Court, and his answer was that 
the idol could not be brought without objection into the Court 
itself, owing to the coir-matting, but that it might uuobjeelionably 
be brought into the corridor of the Court. 

So anxious, however, was Mr. Justice Norris to make no 
mi.stake that he then sent for the Court interpreter, also a 
high caste Bruhinin, and consultcil liiin in the matter; 
and, like Gouri Kanta, he replied that, though tlie idol could 
not be brouglit into the Court, on account of the cuir luattim' 
it might unobjectionably Ije brought into the corridor. 

Thereupon Mr. Justice Norris made an order, granting tlie 
application, and the custodian of the idol was directed to pro¬ 
duce it, the interpreter himself being deputed to go with tbo 
officer entrusted with the execution of tlie suljpoMia and see 
that it was conveyed to the Court in a proper manner. In accord¬ 
ance with this order the idol was tlicreupou Ci'nve 3 'ed into I ho 

corridor of the Court by its custodian, in compaii}' ivith the 

Brahmin interpreter, and there inspected by the Judge. 

Now, setting aside entirely the question whether, as a matter 
of fiict the idol was an object whicli, accordin;; to Diudii custom, 
might unobjectionably bo brought into the corridor of the Court, 
or not, it is perfectly clear from the above circmustauccs tiiat 

the utmost care was taken by the Court to guard against the 

risk of sanctioning anything that could offend against such 
custom, and that, if what was done did so offend, the respon¬ 
sibility for llic error rests, not with the Court, but with parties in 
the case themselves, and the other high caste Hindus consulted. 
Whether there was anything in the proceeding calculated to 
wound Hindu religious feelings or not, it is, therefore, quite un¬ 
necessary to decide, in order to arrive at a verdict on the conduct of 
the Court, or on the justice of the subsctpient agitatiou in the 
matter. It will be observed, however, that tlie result of Mr. 
Justice Norris’s enquiries, to go no further, creates the very 
strongest presumption that the action of the Court was, in fact, 
wholly unobjectionable. Not only was there a consensus of opinion 
on the part of the experts consulted that the idol might pro¬ 
perly be brought into the corridor, but the replies of those 
experts justify the inference that it might have been brought 
into the Court itself, but for the accident of tho room being 
matted tvith coir-matting. There was no hint whatever that 
the nature of the building, or the fact of its being frequented 
by Mlechchas, constituted any objection. Still less was thcM-o 
any hint that the idol could not properly bo inspected by tho 
J udge. 
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In spite of all this, and of a mass of other well-known facts 
connected Avith tlic treatment of such idols, which poiiit to the’ 
same conclusi<jn, hut wliich were not brought forward in the 
proceediIigs, the incident was at once seized upon by the 
Native Press as a proof of the tyrannical conduct of the Judge 
and of his determination to tranipio on the religious feelings 
of the natives. 

A paper called FuIUg Opiniov, which is the 

organ of a section of tho native population who profess to be 
Kuporior to idol worship and the superstition implied in it, 
immediately published an article in which the following passage 
occurred :— 

“ What are wo to tliink of a Judge who is so ignorant of the feel¬ 
ings of ilie people and so <lisrcspcct(til to their clierished convictions, 
as to drag into Court, and thou to inspect, an oiiject of worsliip, 
which onl}' Ijrahmins are alUjwcd to approaclj, after having ptirified 
thcMijSflves, according to the forms of their rcligou ? Will the 
CJovernmoiu of India lake no notice of such a proceeding ? The 
religions feelings of the pcojde have always been an object of 
tender care with the Supreme Coverumout. Hero, however, wo 
have a Judgo who, in tho iinmo of Justice, sets these feelings 
at defiance and commits what amounts to an act of sacrilege 
in the estimation of j)i()ns Hindus. We venture to call the 
attention of tlie Government to the facts here stated ; and wo 
have no doubt duo notice will be taken of the condtict of tho 
Judge.’' 

This unfounded libel served as the signal for tho following 
scurnltms and unscrupulous attack on Mr. Justice Niirris and 
the Iligli Court in the coluuius of the Bengalee^ another organ 
of I In* advanced Hindus:— 

“ T!ie Judges of tho High C^ln^t have hitherto fotniuniidod the luiivorpal 
r- of tlic coiiiniunity. Of e Mirs", they Imve often enod, and li.'ivo often 
;• ic\(uisly failed in the pcrhanianee of their duties. But their errors have 
'ly ever b- en dno to nnnulsiviMjess or t<i the neglect of tho coiniuoncst 
- nsiileratioiiH of ])rndeiie(* or dfeiucy. We I.uve now, liowever, amongst 
ns a Jinige, who, if he does not ii<‘tu:dly refill to miiid the days of .It ^iivys 
and Scrogus, hap r* rtaiid}' tlone onou;:li, wii hie ihe hort time that he Iws fill¬ 
ed the Jli'.di t'oiirt heneh, to shu ^ h-ov uir.voiihy ho is <tf his high office, aiid 
how hy n.iMiu; ho !■< nnlitioa to nui'iiaiii tiaii iions of dignity wliioh 

arc inse|iarahle t. lio iho (dliee of the .Ind'rrcf ilu; highest ('oni t in the 
land. Piom I Iiii-to lime, we li.ive, in .h'-e eoliimns, adverted to tins 
jiroceedingh of ^Ir. Justice Norris. But tii * cliiniix has now been tcached, 
and we venture to call .itientioii to the facts, as they havt? been lepoited 
ill tho columns of a conteinporay. 'I’lio IJra/ntto Puldic O^jinion is autho¬ 
rity, and tho facts stated aie as t\>il»)wa :—* Mr. Justice Norris ia deteriaiued 
to set the Ilugli on tiro, Tho last act of Ziibbcy'dusti on his Lordship's part 
was the bringing of a Subt/ramy a stono idol, into Court for ideutilication. 
There have been very many cases both iu the late Supreme Court and 
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the prepent TTiph Oonrt of Ciilculiii r-giinling the custoily nf Iliinhi iilol.-a, 
but the pre^idiug deit}* of a liiiuiu bousehold hua never hutoru tlud had the 
liODor of being dragged into Court. Our Calcutta Daniel looked at the 
idol and anid it could uot be a liundred jeara old. So Mr. Jiisxice Norria is 
not only versed iu Law aud Mediciue, but it ia nibo a of liiiuhi 

idols. It is difficult to say what he is not. Whether the orthodox Hindus 
of Calcutta will tamely submit to their family-idols being dninged into 
Court, is a matter for them to decide, but it* does seem to us that somo 
public steps should be taken to put a quietus to the wild eccentricities 
this young aud raw Dispenser of Justice.' 

* What are we to think of a Judge who is so ignorant of the feelings of 
the people aud so disrespectful to their most cherished convictions, as to 
drag into (.'ourt, and then to inspect an object of worship, which only 
Brahmins are allowed to appioach, after haring purified theinKclves, accord¬ 
ing to the forms of their religion 1 Will the Government of India take no 
notice of such a proceeding ? The religious feelings of the ]»eople have 
always been an object of tender care with the Supreme Ooverninent. Here, 
however, we have a Judge who, in the name of justice, sets thepe foelings 
at defiance, aud commits what amounts to an act of sacrilege in the esti¬ 
mation of pious Hindus. We venture to call the .Httentiun nf the Gov¬ 
ernment to the facts here stated, and we have no doubt due notice will be 
taken of the conduct of the Judge.' *' 

It was impossible for the Ciiurt to overlook so gross and daring 
an attack ou one of its members without permanently lowering 
itself in the eyes of n community who see no magnanimity in 
forbearance. 

A consultation of the Judges having been bcld, Mr. Justice 
Morris, ou the 2nd ultimo, directed a rule to ist^iic against Ham 
Coomar Dey, the Fublishor, and Bubu Surcndronuih Hauueijoe, 
the Propiielor and Editor of the Bengalev, calling on them to show 
cause why they should not be coiuinitted for contempt. 

The rule came on fSr hearing on the 5tlj, when Mr. llonncrjee, 
ou behalf of the defendants, submitted the following atlidavits ;— 

“I, Bam Coomar Dey, of N *. 33, ^eoghce I'ookur’s Lane, in the town 
of Calcutta, contractor, solemnly affiim and bay aa fullowa :— 

\st. —That for the Just two or tlncc years I have, under a contract with 
the aboveiiamed Sureiidronath Baunerjee, by n.ysulf, and othera emphued 
by me, composed, net up, aud printed the periodical work called the Bengalee 
of which I am kuowu us the Winter and Publisher. 

2nef.—That 1 have no concern with any matter wliich appears in the said 
periodical work, and that I have no power to prevent any such matter 
l>assed« by the said Sureudroiiath Buuuerjee uppeariug iu the said periodical 
work. 

Sref.*—That 1 am imperfectly acquainted with the English laDgiiuge, and, 
though able to compose and set up works in English, 1 do uuL leadiiy 
understand the sense and nieaiiiiig of what I do compose and set up. 

4fA.~That while composing and setting up tlie issue of the 28th day 
of April 1863 of the said periodical work, L had no knowledge whatsoever 
that it contained any matter contemptuous or defamatory of, orcuucero- 
ing, the Hou’ble John Freeman Norris, one of the Judges of this ilouorabie 
Court, or of any person or persons whomsoever, and 1 say that, even had 1 
had Bttch knowledge, 1 could uot have prevented the same being published iu 
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tlio snid ]>ei'io(licu1 work, ami all that I could have done would have been 
to Beror luy uoniiexioti with the said periodical work. 

Mi .—That 1 aiM extremely sorry tliat any matter deemed by this Honora¬ 
ble (^ourt to be couteinptuous uud defamatory of, and concernin<;, the said 
Hon’ble John Freeman Norris should have ajipeared in the said period¬ 
ical work, uud so far as 1 liad any hand in tlie publication thereof, 1 
ujxdogizo to the sahl learned Jud^e and lo thin Honorable Court. 

'J'hat under the circunistanceH aforesaid, 1 HubiuiL myself to the favorable 
coiiHidcraliuu of this Honorable Court. 

Tlic affidavit of Sureudronatb B<anaGrjee is as follows 

1, Sureiidronath liauueijec, of No. 33, Neogee Pookur Krist Lane, in the 
town <if Calcutta, at present residing at ^Eonirainporo in the district of the 
'J'w^iity-fmir Peigunnahs, iuhuhitaiit, soloniuly alllrm and Say as follows ; — 

lA^—Tliat on Thursday the 3rd day of INI ay instant, 1 was served witii 
a rule issued by this Honorable Court iu this matter on the day previous, 
calling u|Km the abovciiaiued Uatn Cooinar Dey, as the Printer and Pub- 
li>her, and myself as the Editor of the periodical work, the Hettgafee^ to 
Kh(*w cause befoie iliis Tlouor.ible Court, on Fritlay tlie 4th day of .May 
instant, at the s'tting of the Court, why we shoulil not be couunitteil, or 
otherwise dealt with aceonliiig to law, fur contempt of Court alleged to 
have been committed by us iu having unlawfiiilv published a certain article 
in the said ])erio(lical woik, the of the 28th day of April last, 

containing certain contenipluous and defamatory matteiM of, and concerning, 
tho llon’ule John Freemuu Nutris, one of the Judges of this Honorable 
Court. 

'2iid .—That upon being served with the s.aiil rule, I bespoke and there¬ 
after obtained oflioe copies of the grounds upon which the said rule is based 
which grounds 1 have pet used. 

37 'c/.—T hat 1 admit that, as is stated in the uflidavit of IMr. Henr}* Adam 
Adkin.s, Otliciatiiig Solicitor to the Government of Iiidii, the abovenamed 
ihiin Cootiiar Hoy is tlie Piintcr and Publiblier of the said peiiodical work, 
the HcngahCy and I am the Proprietor and Editor thereof. 

Ath .—Tlnit the t^aid periodical work is made up entirely under 1113 ' su- 
peiintend'^nce, and that the said Jhnn Coomar Hey', who is hut indiHerently 
acipiainted with the Eiigli'^li language, has no aiithoiity* over any editorial 
inaiter appeal ir.g ill the raid periodical Work, and further he could not, if 
he wisliod so to do, prewul any niticle or paragraph appearing therein 

Xith. —'I'hat the i^sue of the Baid periodical work of the said 28ili day of 
Apiil 1S83 w'as made up and published entirely on my le^pollRihill^v, and 
to the best of my kn-iwledge, inforniatiou and belief, the said liaiii Coomar 
Dev iJid nut read anything contained tbeiviu iu the editorial columns 
before the publication thereof. 

(>//n -1 further say tliat, except as an llon’ble and learned Judge of* 
this Honorable (huiri, I have no knowledge whatsoever of the Baid Hoii’tde 
John Freeman Norris, and that, in writing and publishing what 1 did in 
connexion with his Lordship, 1 acted eutircly hondjidc^ and, as I believed, 
ill the interests of the public good. 

That there appeared iu the said issue of the 28th day of Apnl I8S3 
two paragraphs iu connexion with the said Hou’ble John Freeman 
Norris, one at page 194 u:ider tho heading of *^News and Notes” of 
Tuesday the 24th day of April 1883, and the other at page 199 amongst 
the editorial notes. The said two paragraphs are as follows: (Here fol¬ 
lowed the articles previously (piote<] and on which the rule wag issued.] 

bfA.—That the BtijiJimo Viihlic Oiiimon reierred to iu the said paragraph 
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ifl a periodical work published in Calcutta every Thursday, and is believed 
by the public, and 1 believe it to be under the editorship of a ^entlcuieu 
practising as an attorney of this Honorable Court. 

9l/i .—That the matter of cotuplniut made iu the said first paragraph 
nppearevl in the said Ilra/imo Ihtbhc Opinion, to the best of niy know- 
ledpG, information and belief, in its issue of Thursday the 19lh d:ty of 
April 188;!, and no contradiction thereof, nor any explanation thereof 
appeared either in the said ISrnhmo l^nbiu' Opivion, or, to the best <ity 
knowledge, information and belief, in any other newspaper. 

ICth. That the matter of complaint made in the said second para/*';’ 
appeared in the said Brahma Pahhc in its issue of the-bth <i,iv ' 

April 1SS8, and no cxplatiation or contradiction thereof appeared in that, 
paper, or in any other newspaper^ before the publication of the suid issue of 
the said peiio<Hcal work. 

11th. That I honestly believed the "tntements in the psiid Brnhmo Puhiic 
Opinion to be true, and the parnirmohs aiores.iid, wliieli were both wri:t(^n 
by me, were so written under such b '*i f and under nsen‘<e of ])uhlicdnt\. tiiat. 
conduct such ns was impuied to tin' snid llon'ble John Krccuniii X'O’iis 
shcMihi be brousrht to the notice of r( c puhlie and eensure<l. 

1‘ith. 'I'hdl from the nflKl-.vit'-of ^ir. William Kobt-rt Fink, ibe 


I?t;:iaitrAr. and the oHi ‘i.iijnjj Chiof (Mcrk id tins Hoirble (^^llrt. and of Jhi]> .o 
Ijuiieyinudlmh Mookeijee, one of the interpiot«*rs of this Ilmdble Coint, 
the truth of which I entirely and iinliesit.alinfrly accept, 1 now find tliai the, 
sir.tem'uts ei)nfjiino<I 'n tho ^aid Jlrahnto Pnhiic Opinion relaiiioi to 
the production «)f the said Saii;;rain in Court were inaccurate and iui->l'M«lhiir, 
and that the said ilon'hle John Freeitiafi Norris, instead of acting in a ::uhbur- 
dnsti manner as alle'zed, acted under pre-t«.urc from the parties, wiio aie both 
Hindu.o, appnreiuly n^inn^t his r»wii inclination. 

That 1 have recoiveil contradictory statements witli rccani to the 


stnteinentfl contained in the said first parasrapli, some asseitio^ tliat they 
are inaccurate and misleading, others maintaining the contrary ; and 1 liavo 
not been utile to ascertain which of these contradictory statements lepreHcnt 


the 


14tb. I say most emphatically that if I hud known, or had any reason to 
believe tliat the statements of the Brnhmo Public Opinion aforesaid were in any 


respect inaccurate, 1 wnuhl not. iiav^^ made the observations I have, and I nin 
truly sorry that I wa.s misled into luakin^ tlnuu, nn>l 1 wirhdj'aw them un¬ 
reservedly ; but I repeat that my observations were made perfectly .'.r tin Jide^ 
and without any motive of any description whatsover other than thi> motive 
to promote public "ood. 

15, *J'hat the citcumstances of Rritish India are such that (his Honorable 


Court and the other iii; 7 h Courts in the other Frc.sidcncies are looked upon, 
ond I believe Justly looked upon, as the staiincheot, the most upright, mid (lie 
most 4in])urtial uphohkrs of the just ii;rhtH and tirivili' ( " of nil sectioiiH of the 
community, and any action on the part of ai.\ lloiiot’. .'Uid learned Judtic 
of these Honorable Courts tending to shon it.<> IvMSt of fmeh iiLdils 

and privileges, is viewed with ^reat alarm by 'tii coiniuu i anti 1 coriotuvc 
that it is tiie duty of all journalists to maintain thiit i.o siic^ isrei^ard U sIhmvii. 

16 . That 1 express nty deep regret at Iiuvu.l’ unwtili''.^iy eiidenvoiiied to 
cast an undeserved slur upon the said Ilon’hl'.* John IV. ‘ui:m Norris, .md 
1 place myself unservedly in the hands of th.s ll.iiiomblc ('• lu r, being Hutistficd 
that the apology which is licrcinbeforc eont iiiied, in, under ;hc circuiustaiices, 
due from me to the said lloifblc John Ficcman Noiris and this Honorable 
Court, and 1 further submit myself to the favorable and indulgent cunsiderution 
of th'ia Honorable Court 
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17lli, That I nm advised that this Hon’blo (/oiiit has no jurisdiction to 
issue the said rule, nr lu deal with me or the said Rum Cuoniar J^ey suiumari-H 
ly ; hur the question, 1 am alsn advised, is one of extreme dilHcuhy, and 
I know it to bonne of erreat public importance, and will require much time 
and attention to be dealt with as, in iny jud^riiient, it should be dealt with. 

Isth. 'riiat the said rtile wan served upt.n me at hair-[>nst eleven o’etnek, 
niul I received the siiid iTcjunds at about a (puirlcr after 2 r.M,, and though 
u\y attorney and 1 have made our bent endeaviMirs to Beciirc the services of 
Couiifcl learned in the law to appear for me and argue the said question, £ 
have not succeeded in getting one prepared to do so this morning, and I 
huinblv pray that time may gianted to me siiflicieiit to enable me to 
have the said qtieKti<m argued ; and I make this jirayer entirely sulject to 
t)ie apology wliiuli 1 have made, and without in any way detracting from or 
weak' mug the name in any particular wliatever. Solemnly affirmed. 

As regards the ohjection to the Court’s jurisdiction contained 
ill tlie I7ih paragraph of tho above :4ni<hi\ it, and the prayer for 
time lo argue the question thus raised, Mr. Boimeijee said ho 
would read it, and louvo it without fiu'Lhcr comment, as he was 
not pieptiied to suppoit it. 

Aitor the nlUdaviis had hcea road, the followdng conversation 
totjk place between tho Court and ‘iLfendaut’s counsel 

The Chief Jn.^tiee .—As T iimlcrstaiul it, your rllimfc is prepared to make 
iin dcfvncc, and lias askcil > on to make this ntlidavit in extenuation of the 
contempt. He i.s not prepared to make any dcicuue, and is now asking 
for an adjournment. 

Mr. Ikmncrjce.—l am not asking for an adjournment. As 1 have Buid, 
I am not prepared to support that prayer, nor, if the prayer were granted, 
biio.ull 1)0 in ii position to argue it, niid if I were in u position tu argue 
'should not do so. 

j l consider you the mouthpiece of these gentlemen, 

a id t!i * hist portion of the affidavit sliows that ^he defendants intended to 
dispul.' he juiisilictiou of the Court if they hud nut been udvi&ed by you 
not to do &o. 

Mr, lionnerjce .— 'i'he matter stands precisely ob in the allidavit. But 
ns I saiil befoio, I am not prepuied to sujiport the prayer in that portion of 
the iiflidavir, and even if time wore granted by your Lordsbips, I should 
not be ill a position to argue the question, and even if I were in a position 
to <lo so, X should not. But on the first part of the matter, as your Lord¬ 
ships h: 'e ’ ''ard, uiy client places himself unreservedly in the Lands of 
the Co'T . o r> ni*: that there is, ns your Lortlstips will perceive, some 
distinct^. • -pirhnps it is no defence in law—between the two cases, the c.ase of 
Cooiuar Dcy utiJ that of tSureiidronath Baiinerjee. Kam Coomar Dejh has 
erred in ignorance, and is a Buburdidate agent; and even if he bad 
wished he could not possibly have prevented the appearance of these 
mutters in the newspaper. Therefore, 1 shall ask your Lordships to 
deal with him as leniently ns may appear to your Lordships just and proper. 
Baboo tSurcndroiiuth Baunerjee has no doubt written the article, and he 
Las taken upon himself the entire responsibility of having done so. But, 
as be states, and I have no hesitation in asking your Lordships to believe, 
it was written in all honesty and in the belief that whut was coutaiued 
in the Brahno Public Opinion was true and could be relied upon. 

Mr, Justice iVorr».—But there could be no necessity in all honesty to 
likeu any Judge of this Court to Scruggs and Jeilreys, There is no 
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pxtenualioj] in the nfHiiavit for having made any reference of that sort, and no 
'expression of regret fur having done so. 

Mr, Bonnerjees —I beg your Lordships to remember that the nfHdavits 
were prepared in a great hurry. They have been drafted and engroHsed liy 
the attorney himself, and there has been no time to deal with (he case 
with that feeling which a matter of this sort certainly deserved; and 1 
would therefore u^k your Lordships to deal with the whole matter luiiienrly. 
JIaboo Surondronnth Eannerjee regrets extremely that he was betrayed in¬ 
to saving anything which no doubt would justly wound the feelings and 
sensibilities of any person, and particularly one of your Lordships, sitting 
as one of the Judges of this Court. 

il/r. Justice Morris.—I desire to remove the apprehension that any action 
has been taken because my feelings were wounded; action was taken because 
the whole Court was brought into contempt. 

Mr. Bonnerjee. —T do not mean that action was taken because your Lord¬ 
ship’s feelings were wounded, but because in the opinion of your Lordships 
the Court was brought into contempt. My client is extremely sorry for 
having made that allusion, and has done, under the circumstances, all that 
lies ill his power, namely, to place himself unreservedly in your Lordships’ 
hands, and to express his regret and submit his apology for whut he had 
done, lie holds a very prominent position in Calcutta; he is an Honorary 
Magistrate and a Municipal Commissioner, and is connected with various 
educational institutions in this city. Under these circumstances 1 leave 
the matter in your Lordships' hands, praying your Lordships to deal us lenieiil- 
]y as, under the circuinstarkces. your Lordships may think proper. 

The Chief Justice .—We will consider the nlliduvits and give judgment 
in this matter to-morrow iiioriiiiig at II a. m. ; but in the lueontime 
Uaboo Surendioiiath Baniu'ijee and Ram Coomar Dey must find security for 
their appearance tu-murrow in the sum r>f lis. 5.000 cacli. 

Mr, Bonnerjee. —In considering these affidavits I trust your L(rr<lshij>s 
will not lo&e sight of the fact of the great hurry with which the ulfidavits 
have been prepared, and your Lordships will be pleased to supplement the 
affidavits with whut 1 hrve opeuly aud publicly avowed ou behulf of uiy 
clients. 

It will be thus seen that the plea of want of juristlicliou was 
deliberately abandoned by the defendant, not because there 
was no time to argue it, but because he was unprepared to argue it, 
even if time were allowed. In other words, it was abandoned ou 
its merits, and the inference from Mr. Bonnerjee s stateineut ou . 
the subject is, that it would have been eliminated from the affidavit, 
but for the hurry with which that document had been prepared 
and filed. 

In delivering judgment, the Chief Justice, ou behalf of himself 
and Justices Cunningham, McDonnell and Norris, after reciting 
the facts of the case, went on to say— 

It seems, therefore, impossible for any one, however strict liis religious 
views 011 such subjects may be, to say that Mr. Justice Norris did not 
take the utmost pains, in the first place, to ascertain whether the Thakur 
ought to be brought to the Court at all, and, in the next place, to provide 
that it should be brought with all due respect and propriety. 

It may be perfectly true that European Judges, aud more especially 
Barrister-Judges, are often imperfectly acquainted with the religions views 
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and feelings of the Hindu community; and the utmoet they can do> when 
occnsioii arieea, Ia to couault those who are beat informed upon the subject, 
and to be guided by ilieir advice. 

Hut we now nuderataiid from yonr own affidavit, as well os from your 
Chuiiiael, Mr. JJoutierji, that you admit that the learned Judge did every 
thing ill his power to aacertaiu the truth of the matter, and to avoid givhj£^ 
tho Jc ant offi'iice to the religious feeliiiga of your countrymen. 

ir, theiefure, only remains fur us to couakler what punishment we ought 
to inflict upon you. 

It IS. indeed, a very lamentable thing, and I trust that your own country- 
lucu will also be of that opinion, to find a gentleman of your position aud^ 
att^iiimieiitN, who was once a niemher of the Covenanted Civil Service, 
and is now an Ilonorury Magistrate of this city, making use of bis influence 
RH a newspaper Editor to vilify and bring into public contempt, without 
any jusiideation whatever, ii Judge of the High Court. 

if the offence had been committed by any young, inexperienced man, of 
no cduciitioii or knowledge <>f the world, or by a person in the position of 
liam Kumar Dey, who Rtands beside you, we might ascribe it, in some 
degree at- least, to ignorunce or want of uoiiHideratiou. But yon have had 
gre.it educational advantages Von know, or should know, as well as any 
one, the duties and reapoii'ihilhiea of gentlemen connected with the Press. 
You profess in your nflid.tvit to ju^tify your offeuoe by putting forward as 
the basis of your false eliarges againsf. Mr. Justice Norris, a statement in 
the Jirahmo '}\blic Opurout which yon say you believed to bo true, and 
upon which you considered yourself at liberty to enlarge and commeut 
with extienie severity. 

Moreover, whilst yon profess to admit th.at yonr charges were totally false- 
ainl unfounded, and made without any sort of enquiry on your part, you 
still maintain th.at you have made them “in perfect good faith, and in the 
interests of the public good.” 

Further more, you have made mention in your affidavit of another article 
extracted from the Brahma Buhlic Opinion, wliich is also apparently iu- 
tendvd to reflect upim Mr. Justice Norris, and ttie subject of which has 
uollnng to do with the present proceeding. Your (^oniisel, though invited 
to do »o, has wholly failed to explain to the Batisfaclion of the Court, why 
that article was inserted, and you must have known perfectly well, that 
th^ affidavits, upon which the rale was issued, were not directed to the 
subject of that article. 

These matters in your affidavit, so far from extenuating your ofTence, ap¬ 
pear to the Court to be an aggravation of it. 

The Judges are at a loss to understand how a libel so gross could possibly 
have been inserted in your payier in good faith, and they fiud great difficulty 
in believing that a geutlemau of your education and a newspajier Editor 
could be so utterly ignorant of the law of libel as to suppose that you were 
at liberty to publish these .attacks upon the conduct and cbaracler of a High 
Court Judge merely because you found them, though in a less viruleut 
form, ill another Native newspaper. 

The Court is quite willing to make some allowance for youraflidavit 
having been drawn, as yonr Counsel informed us was the case, in a hurry 
and without consideration. Hut they cannot look upon it, for the reason 
which I have just mentioned, as any extenuation of your offence. 

IVe feel that it is absolutely uecessary to vindicate and maintain the au¬ 
thority of the Court, and to guard against a repetition of the giave oflenoe 
which you have committed, by imposing upon you, not a flue, which in your 
case would be a mere nominal penalty, but such substantial puuiahment as 
may serve as a wholesome warning to yourself and othen* 
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' The Court’s order is that you be iiupriaoncd on the Civil Side of the 
Fresideuoy Jail, for the space of two mouths. 

The majority of the Court regret that iu determiuiag the award of puuiah- 
meut my brother lilitter's view should uot be iu accordauce with theirs. 
We are, of course^ fully aware of the precedents to which that learned Judge 
refers, but, iu the firat place, we think the facts of those cases are very 
ditferent from the present ; and, iu the next place, we find ample precedent 
iu England, iu cases of gross libel, where a more seV 4 !re punishment has becu 
awarded. 

Wo fail to see why persons charged with contempt of Court for libel in 
a proceeding of this nature should be subjected to a less seveie punish* 
meat, thau if the proceeding had been by criminal information, or by the 
more ordinary process at the criniiiuil sessions. 

Had your affidavit disclosed a more Inmest and candid avowal of rour 
guilt, without making mention of those matters which the Court cannot 
find to have been introduced for any useful purpose, or from any proper 
motive, they might have considered it Builioijnt, for the ends of justice, to 
have visited you with a more lenient panisliment. 

Mr. JuaticG Mitter, di.^^senting Iroia his colleagues as regards 
the puuisluueut to .be inflicted, delivered u separate judgment 
as follows ;— 

I concur iu the finding that both Ram Kumar l)cy and tSurcudro Nalli 
Bauucrji are guiUy of c*»utenipt of Court. But after giving my best 
coiisidenitiou to the (jnestioii of tlie punidhmeiit that should be iuHiotf'd, 
1 am unable to agree ill the view of tho majoiity of the t^uirt, Theto 
have been iu tiiis Court two cases of a Riniilur nature since its establish- 
meut. One is roporied at page 79 of Hydo^a Reports. Tho other case 
was not renoitecl in any authorized report, but is well-known as Taylei \ 
case. In both thes:e c.tses, at tiic Ur;st hearing of iliem, the persons charg¬ 
ed with couteuipt did not admit the guilt. The matter was discussed fully, 
and it was only after the Court Itad pronounced its decision that they 
were guilty, that suitable apologies were made. 

Ill the case before us, the persons charged with contempt have at once 
admitted their guilty and have expressed their deep regret at having unwil¬ 
lingly cast an uiKleserved slur upon a learned Judge of this Court. 

• In the lirst-meutioned case, Sir Barnes Peacock, C. J., in delivering the 
judgment said:—“Although the majority of the Judges were of opinion 
that both these gentlemen,’’z. c., the persons cliargcd with contempt, had 
acted iu contempt of Court, they did not wish to visit the offence with 
any punishment. “The Court would be content with an apology, nor need 
the apology be an abject one, but simply such as wonUl convey the expres¬ 
sion ^of their sorrow at having eorauiitted that whicli the Court considered 
to be contempt." In accordance with ihi-s expression of opinion, a suitable 
apology was made, and no punishment was indicted. 

In the other case, the sentence of the Court was that Mr. Tayler should 
stand committed for one month to the Civil Side of tlie Presidency Jail, 
and that he should pay a fine of Its.'500, and that he should be further im¬ 
prisoned till the fine was paid. 

Then Sir BarneH Peacock, C. J., referring to an apology which had been 
published by Mr. Tayler before the sentence was passed, said :— 

“ If 3 ’ou think fit to add to tho ajiology which you have already publish¬ 
ed (and it is for you to decide whetner you can conscientiously do so or 
sot) the Court is willing to mitigate the sentence, if, after what you 
Imvo heardi you state that upon rtfleotion you find that the charges which 
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yon made agaioRt Mr. Jasfice Dwnrka Nath Mifcter ward unwarranted 
and wholly without foundation, and that you are sorry for having madd 
them, you may do so ; and you may add, if you wish it, either that you 
did not intend to cast any ledection upon any of the other Judg:es, or 
that the reilectiou cast wus unfounded, and if you publish that apology in 
the Englititmanj you may apply on Monday the 3rd of May next, for your 
discharge on payment of the flue.” 

This sentence was jmssed on Saturday the 24th April 1869, and on the 27th 
April following, Mr. T'ayler, having made a suitable apology, was released, 
the remaining term of his iniprisouiuent having been remitted* 

1 Lave gone into these details, becjiuse it seems to me that in determin¬ 
ing the amount of punislmiont to be inflicted on Surendro Nath Bnmierji, 
we should take these cases as oiir guide. The complexion of guilt In the 
cflho of Mr. Taylor is certiiiuly not of a lighter character than that of 
Suiviidro Nath liannerji. 

On the question of punishment, therefore, I should have been inclined 
to adopt the course which was adopted in those cases. 

The bearing of the case was the occasion of an amount of 
excitement among the native community which has probably not 
lietn equalled in Calcutta since the trial of the notorious Naud 
Kumar, and found expression in acts of overt violence to which 
wc believe no parallel is to be found in the history of our Courts 
in India. 

On the first day a large and noisy crowd assembled in and 
about tbc High Court, to the serious inconvonicuce of the Judges 
and Officers of the Court, ami, when it became necessary to ex¬ 
clude them, they assumed an attitude of open and violent defiance 
of the police and the Officers of the Court, not only hooting at 
them, hut pelting them with bricks and stones. On some of the 
offenders being arrested by tlic police, the more daring among 
the crowd boldly attacked their custodiahs and effected a res¬ 
cue of one of tliein, follo\ved, however, by the recapture of the 
prisoner concerned, and a yclliugaiid menacing crowd accompanied 
the police all the way to the station. 

On the second day, the authorities, warned by these occurrences, 
adopted extraordinary precautions, and an imposing array of 
police, European and native, prevented any further demonstration. 

The .sentence passed on the piiucipal defendant was followed 
i>y a chorus of execration in which the entire native press, English 
and Vernacular, with one or two exceptions, joined. In spite of 
tlie defeiulaiit^s absolute repudiation of the belief that Mr, Justice 
Norris had acted wdth any intention of w'ounding Hindu religious 
feeling ; in spite of his adniissioi), and that of the Bengalee^ that 
the statements on which the original article in the Bengalee was 
based, were unfouiuled, and that, if any wrong had been done, it 
had been done at the instance of one, and with the acquiescence 
of tho other, party in the suit, and after the Judge bad consulted ex« 
perts, and been assured by them that the proceeding was harmless; 
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in spite of the fact that the so-called Saligram produced had been 
proved to be no family idol at b\\, the Court was accused on all 
sides, not only of having aimed an unjustifiable blow at the liberty 
of the Press, but of having recklessly trampled on the religious feel¬ 
ings of the Hindus, and so destroyed the confidence of the people 
of the country in itself and the llritish Government in India. 
At the same time the severity of the sentence was appealed to as 
a proof that the Court had been influenced by race antagonism in 
its decision, the comparatively lenient treatment of Mr. Taylcr 
in a case of a totally diflerent complexion being brought forward 
in support of this view.^ 

The fact that the native Judge was in favour of letting the 
defendant off with a fine w^as appealed to as a proof that, had 
the Court been composed of natives, he woiilil not have boeii 
sentenced to imprisonment, an argument which in the view of inoBt 
unbiased people will point to a conclusion very different from 
that which the agitators would draw from it. In token of 
their sympathy with the prisoner, a large number of the stu¬ 
dents a( the various Metropolitan Colleges donned hands of 
crape upon their arms, and at more than one place, the cotiu- 
sel who defended him was burnt in effigy, on the ground that 
ho had betrayed his trust, and proved false to his country, hy 
refusing to argue the jurisdiction plea. The agitation in 
Calcutta reached its climax in four monster meetings which 
were held simultaneously in different parts of the native town, 
on Friday the 11 th ultimo, after being extensively adver¬ 
tised by hand-bills and placards in which their object was stated 
to be to protest against outrage to the religious feelings of 
Hindus by the removal of an idol/' Not less than ten thousand 
people, including Rajputs, Marwarees and Sikhs, as well as 
Bengalees, and a considerable number of Muhammndans aro 
said to have joined in this demonstration. At the principal 
meeting, the following Resolutions were carried by acclama¬ 
tion :— 

I. That this meeting la firmly of opinion that the production of a 
Hincbi god in the High Court, even with the condent of the parties, and 
in spite of the opinion of the Brahmin Interpreter in favor of eiioh pro¬ 
duction, hu outraged the religious feelings of the entire Hindu com¬ 
munity, 

XL That in the opinion of this meeting the attitude which Mr. Justice 
Norris has assumed towards the people of the country, and the ofionsive 
observations reported to have been publicly made by him regarding them 
on various occasions, are seriously calculated to shake the respect and 
the confidence which the country ought to have in a Judge of the High 
Gi.urt, and this meeting, therefore, is of opinion that steps sohuld w 
taken to draw up a Memorial to Her Majesty the Empress of India on the 
subject. 

III. That this meeting views with alarm the assumption by the High 
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Court of undefined and indefinite powers to punish persons for alleged 
ooiitempi committed outside the Court premiseB, and this meeting is of 
opinion that t)ie assumption of the functions of both Prosecutor, Judge* 
and Jury, beyond the extent laid down in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
is contrary to all sound principles of jurisprudence, and is calculated aeriouslj 
to nlTeet the liberty of the Press and the freedom of speech, 

IV. That this meeting wishes to record its deep sympathy with Bnbn 
SourendraToith J'annorjee in the sentence of imprisonment which has been 
passed on him by u majority of the Judges of the High Court, and to 
express its wnrin sense of appreciation of his labors in the cause of the 
political advancement of the country. 

Another meeting was advettised to take place at the Town 
llnll on the following Wedriesdny, but, owing to some cause which 
ha- l ecn variously explained, it was subsequently determined to 
h(tld it ill the native part of the town. It accordingly took place 
on that date. The pioceediogs appear to have been conducted in 
an orderly manner, and the following Resolution was passed ;— 

That, iiiHStitucb as Uio question of tho summary jurisdiction of the 
lligli (^>uit in cascH of contempt committed out of its view won not argued 
or considered in the recent proceedings against Babn Surendro Nath 
Jbiiierjec. this meeting lesolves that a committee be formed to take allue- 
cessary and jnoper stc]iR to jirocure an authoritative decision on the point, 
and to collect and receive Hubscripiioiis for the purpose. 

Similar meetings have bo'^'n lield not only at various places in 
Bengal, but even in the North-West Provinces and tlie Pan jab. They 
appear, liowever, to have excited little interest outside Lower 
Bengal. A petition is currently reported to liave been submitted to 
tho Viceroy jiraying him to sot aside the order of the High Court. 
If such an appeal was made it was ineffectual. An appeal to 
the Privy Council is also said to he contemplated, for the purpose 
of fiirthciing which Babu Lul Moliun Chose has been deputed to 
England, 

During the last week or two the agitation regarding the case 
has shown a tendency to die out, a result which is, we suspect, in 
a great zneasuro due to the unanimity with which the defendanPs 
conduct has been condemned, and the action of the High Court 
supported by the Pre.ss in England. 

The character of the chief agitators, who, as we have already 
remarked, entertain no superstitious reverence for idols, tf they 
can be called Hindus at all, and the transparently factitious nature 
of the grounds of their appeal to their less enlightened fellow- 
country-men, leave no room for doubt tliat their sole object is to 
stir up a feeling of hostility to the Government, and to Europeans 
in India generally, among a class of the population whom there 
was no hope of moving hy a purely political cry of such remote 
practical interest as the Jurisdiction question. 

While the advanced section of the educated middle class have 
been thus endeavouring for political purposes to foment a spurious 
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agitation regarding the action of the High Court in the contempt 
case, the leading members of the lauded aristocracy of Bengal 
and Behar have been taking effective steps to make known their 
views regarding the nuich more practical question of tlie new Rent 
Law for those Provinces now pending in tho Council. Meetings 
attended by all the most influential of the Bulmr zemindars have 
been lield at Bankipore, Chiippra, Gya, and elsewhere, to protest 
against tlie contemplated invasion of the rights guaranteed them 
under the famous Permattent Settlement. 

At the meeting held at Bankipore, the following pertinent Reso¬ 
lutions were passed;— 

Thot tlie Tenancy Bill, by giving all facilities to ordinary ryots for ac¬ 
quiring the status of settled ryots against tbe will of the laiullonl, and by 
giving occupancy rights to nil settled ryots with respect to all ryoii lands 
they may come in possessiou of^ iniaicdiately on their coming into such 
possession, will virtually vest the pioperty in csiutes in the ryots. That by 
making occupancy rights transferable, and limiting the maximum of tiic 
zemindar’s claim to a-firth of the unouul value of the gross produce in 
occupancy tenancies, the Bill, if it becomes law, will virtually reduce the 
zemindars to mere annuitants, while vesting the substantial interest in 
a new class, who will nominally be known as ryots. That nil these chiingcs 
virtually affect the proprietory rights of zemindars, ns guaranteed by ihe 
Permanent Settlement. That in Bhowli tenures the Bill reduces existing 
rates; that the effect of fixing a lower statutory ninximuin than the r.^tes 
prevalent will he to bring exi.sting higher rates down to the l.twcr standatil; 
tlint the several restriction^ on the ryot's power of contract with the Innd- 
tord are perfectly ioconsisicnt with tlic freeilom which tlic Hill proposes to 
give him \n lii.« de:dings with the world around. That, as there is nothing 

prevent either an indigo planter, lliikadar, haradar of share c.^tnte, or 
even part owner, every body, excepting tlie sole proprittor of tbe entire 
estate, fiotn acquiring the status of a scttlnd ryot, restrictions quite un¬ 
necessary, the Combined efloct of the restrictions on the one side ami freedom 
on the other will be. it is seriously apprehended, tho utter destruction of the 
present body of tenantry iind the usurpation of their place by a new class 
whose dealings with the under-ryots, uitdcr p<iwcr of subletting, will be 
worse than that of the much condemned zemindar in relation to the tenants. 
That the provisions respecting the survey and register of Khamnr band, 
and tho^e relating to improrements and records of rights, will lead to 
unnecessary and costly litigation, the eflect of which will be the impoverish¬ 
ment and ruin of both landlords and tenants. That it is unwise to unsettle 
customary tenures prevalent from time immemorial, and the meeting looks 
with serious apprehension on the proposal for a commutation of Hhowali 
tenures into Nakdi as calculated to affect agriculture. That the Bill prfi* 
poses a redistribution of property without jnstifiuble necessity, and that 
its provisions do not foil within the power reserved to Government by the 
permanent settlement to enact laws for the protection niid welfare of ryots. 
That a sub-committee of tlie Mah&rdjas of Durbhungah, Hiittwo, Booiuraon, 
Syed Jjotfari Khan and Uaja Il4in Chunder and Hon'ble liurbuns Suhai, 
with power to add to their number, be formed to draw up a racmorinl 
stating all the objections to the provisions of the Tenancy Bill and submit 
it to the Government of India, to rarliameut and to Her Gracious Alajeaty 
the Queen. 

June 20th, 1883. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

D uring the ten days that have elapsed since the above 
retrospect was written, the political aspect has under¬ 
gone little or no change. In the matter of the Native Jurisdic¬ 
tion Bill, the Government of India has given no indication of its 
intentions, though the reports of the local authorities have, it is 
understood, all been received, and the weight of opinion against 
the Bill is said to be overwhelming, many even of the native 
ofliciuls consulted concuiTing in its condemnation. The course 
which the Government may adopt will, in all probability, de¬ 
pend oil the verdict arrived at by the Secretary of State and 
his colleagues, and some time must, in that case, elapse before 
the result can be known. 

In the meanwhile the hands of the opposition have been 
materially siri ngthcned by the movement* that has been set on 
foot by their .•jupporters in Loudon, where a ci'owdcd and en¬ 
thusiastic meeting was held on the 25th instant at St, James Rail. 
The meeting was attended by all classes of Anglo-Indians, 
the official, as well as the non-official element being largely 
and iuHueutially represented, and Resolutions were passed un¬ 
animously condemning the Bill and appointing a deputation 
to watt on the Secretary of State and lay before him the views 

of the community. 

An opposition meeting, under the appropriate auspices of 
Mr. John Bright, is announced for Wednesday next. 
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An important debate on the Central Provinces Land Bill 
took place at the meeting of the Legislative Council held at 
Simla on the 20th instant, the most noteworthy feature of 
which was the declaration of Lord Bipon, in opposition to 
his previous utterances and to the principles on which his 
Indian policy has hitherto been based, that it is beyond the 
functions of the Legislature to anticipate the facts of the 
future. 

JuneSOth, 1883. 
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A Grammar of Ike Classical Arabic Language^ translated and 
compiled from the Works of the moat approved Native or 
Naturalised Authorities. Cy lUortimer Sloper Howell, H. 
U/s Bengal Civil Service, etc. Published under the Authority 
of tlie Govcrnmeut, N.-W. Provinces. In an Introduction 
and four Parts. The Introduction and Part I. The Noun: 
Allahabad. Printed at the North-Western Provinces and 
OuJh Government Press, 1883. 


Grammar,” says the author ‘ is designed in conformity 
X with the Prophet’s injunction, seek help in arts from their 
masters/ which, as applied to the study of Arabic grammar, may 
bo interpreted to mean that the learner should have recourse to 
the teaching of the native Grammarians, and eschew the unautho¬ 
rized conjectures of foreign scholars. This method possesses three 
obvious advantages :—the native teachers are more likely to be 
safe guides than their foreign rivals ; * their works form a better 
introduction to the commentaries and glosses indispensable for 
the study of many works in Arabic literature ; and their system 
of grammar must be adopted as the basis of communication with 
contemporary scholars of Eastern race.” 

The peculiarity of the author’s design, however, depends less 
on the source of his information than on the form in which it is 
presented to the reader, which is that of a series of dicta of Arabic 
grammarians of repute on the laws of the language, with accom¬ 
panying illustrative quotations, arranged according to a certain 
order, instead of the usual synthetic process. 

The research implied in Mr. Howell's work, which is of gfeat 
bulk in comparison with ordinary grammars, is immense. His 
plan possesses the advantage of at once placing the student en 
rapport with the original sources. The responsibility of the 
author being confined entirely to the selection, translation and 
arrangement of the dicta and examples. But it is attended with 


* 1 readily admit that we neither now, nor ever, can equal them 
in quantity [aud, he might have added, quality] of knowledge (Ahl. 
Fref. IX). 
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the disadrantage of impoBing on the student the greatest possi- 
ble amount of abonr for the attainment of the result in view, 
supposing that, as in the case of most students, that result is 
merely a knowledge of the rules of the grammar and the art of 
applying them in practice. 

For beginners Hr. Howell's grammar is obviously uiisuited, 
and, we presume, is not intended. For the advanced scholar it 
will prove a mine of corroborative evidence and pregnant illustra¬ 
tion, besides supplying a great deal of detail which no ordinary 
grammar can be expected to contain. 

Bulky as the work is, it would have been much more so, but 
for the unusually liberal use of abbreviations. But the fact 
cannot be ignored that this extensive use of abbreviations, while 
diminishing tho labour of the printer and the cost and size of tho 
work, must tend rather to lengthen than curtail the labour of the 
student in using it. 

In his Preface Mr. Howell gives an ittierestlng account of the 
principal authorities used in the body of the work. 

Part II. of the grammar, wliich Avas published some years ago, 
has already been noticed in this Review, 


A Year of Life, The Price of the Bisliopy and other Poems, Ey 
John Cameron Grant. (Author of “ Songs from the Sunny 
South,” etc.) London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1883, 

T he plan of the principal Poem in this work is thus described 
by the author 

The stream upon whose batiks I stand and write has a two-fold mean- 
utgi sjmboHzing at once the flood of Time and the river of Life, 
Some strange warm Sun thaws the frozen waters and ourselves into beiug 
and consciousness from the Past. Like the river, we rusli away from our 
young years ; like it, we both form and are as frequently formed by, our 
surroundings ; like it, we reach the larger ocean, only to sigh back ever on 
oar morning shores. All things seem so full of Fate, so vast, so un¬ 
changeable, that we are inclined to the belief that Fate is everything, when 
the distant roaring of a Fall grows upon our ear. There is no developmenc 
in Fate,^we are certain of that,—and so it comes that the mind seeks 
something else. 

Id XL and the few following stanzas various attempts to grasp that ** some¬ 
thing’* are briefly glanced at and rejected ; all, as far as I <^n see, appearing 
empty and puerile when faced with the fearful facts of existence. We are 
tom and tossed about of various beliefs and misbeliefs, till in the Eternal 
nature of things we begin to see hope. The Beacon Moment ” shines out 
upon ns and we take heart: the Magnets are two that sttract us, Spirit as 
well as Flesh, the Future as well as the Present, and tho’at times almost 
compelled to cry, **JIeen and tnff is all we dare to know,” yet somehow 
we an BO orgasm, that we cannot shut out the feeling That the thought 
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of US IB older than the sea.” From XXYlir. I try to pictnre a OreatloQ, a 
Riaingr, an Origin—call it what one will^under the cold stony clay-bine 
eyes of the past Saurians and vast Creatares of the early swarming seas^ 
keeping, too, before me ** The still-eyed faces of our silent Dead.*’ Starting 
from the fiery Star-dust, the Cooling Nebulse, the Chaotic Elements hidden 
by the darkness that was upon the face of the Deep, I strive to imagine, 
on the lifting of the misty curtain, the warm still steamy seas, the fitful 
rise of flame from their broad bosom, the bursting forth from their breast 
of the old organic rocks and their Titanic mountain ridges, followed on hj 
each successive course of several and independent creation. Throughout is 
seen “ The impress of some mighty Hand,” but the very vastness of the 
design, and the necessary Omnipotent universality of the sweep and stretch 
of His Presence thro’ the distant words and spheres, fill with fear; until 
we are brf>ught to learn also that “ His are the marvels of the microscope,’’ 
and the full meaning of the truth that size is only a relative term. From 
XLIX. onwards I have put on paper thoughts upon a subject of the 
deepest interest to some minds, and surely of vast importance to ns all— 
liife, or Mechanism! XOf, begins the next division. Boyhood, which, 
perhaps, for most will bo the true beginning of the Poem, seeing that 
many, as I expect, will not care to follow me out thro’ the first ninety 
RtansaH. CLXXXll. begins the next division, Blanhood, and CCXXXIY. 
the last, Old Age. 

It is needless to say that the author's subject is a grand one and 
full of opportunity for poetical treatment, for it embraces all that 
is grand and all that is poetical. A Year of Life, " in the sense 
of the title, is the sum of conscious being, so far as it lends itself to 
human comprehension. 

For its treatment no finer form than the sonnet could have 
been selected ; for its nobility and beauty are equalled only by 
the difficulty of handling it worthily. In overcoming that diffi¬ 
culty the author has achieved a rare deg^e of success. In the 
views which find expression in these charming sonnets, there is 
much from which wo dissent; but they are full of the spirit of 
true poetry, as well as of exalted sentiment and grace of expres¬ 
sion. The key-note of the whole is to be found in the two follow¬ 
ing examples:— 

CCLXXIII. 

*Mid jars and diacords Earth is working out, 

I deem it, to a higher state of things 
This weary struggle, Life ; tho' oft her wings * 

Would seem to flag, with earnest heart and stout 
Humanity strives up; tho’ all about 
The blindfold path she wanders, closing clings 
The heavy mist of wrong, a clear note rings, 

Heard from the mountain tops, to aid the doubt 
In those nigh fainting tbo’ the strain and stress 
Of the world-warfare ; low of voice, but Bare, 

It TOinta to this one end without digress, 

Prophetic of the thing that mast endure, 

A nobler manhood of more manliness. 

A nobler womanhood more purely pare.— 
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LXXVIIl. 

’Twere craeK bitte^ cruel to be bom 
Creftied vith an inatioet of tbe Home 
The Future holds vithte it, that will come 
For all of us, if it were placed in acorn 
There by our Moker; so that over-worn 
And letting this life from ua, in the tomb 
TVe should lie down and find an endless doom 
Of nothingness, extinction, O hearts torn 

And racked with doubt, not so, not so He works, 

He asks but fairness in your judgment here, 

From the known to the unknown, what couclusion Inrks 
In the love displayed in finger, flower, or Sphere ? 
Those clouds that hide it, from the nether murks, 

Let lightnings touch them and they disappear! 

LXXIX. 

VFho made the wing made too the needful air ; 

Who made the fish made water where to swim : 

Who niude the laud and made the shapely limb : 

And made the eye to gaze upon the fair 
And all the beautiful of nature there : 

Who is nil truth in all things nnidc of Him : 

Who, when the evening waxes gray and dim, 

Made the moth's eye to meet the twilight, ere 
The Owl swoops out for bis appointed night 
With eyeballs for the darkness framed and cast: 

It cannot be that he who worked aright 

So well and wondronsly throughout the Fast, 

Who made for each and all an apposite, 

Made without mate this greatest and this last! 


r* LXXX. 

The grand design for good in all we see 
Points to a God and Future, the desire 
For that far Home is placed to lead us higher 
To that Home's Maker, both will granted be 
In the long lights of that Eternity 
That daily broadens on ua, drawing nigher 
As every moment sinks the little fire 
Of vital life away before it. We 

Have but to open Nature’s book wherein, 

. First stooping down from his more secret state, 

He with his finger writes, despite the din 
Of questioners round, For like, I like create.” 

Then fear not more than heart can dream to win, 

Take hold upon his skirts, stand fast, and wait! 

That ‘ twere cruel * * to be born • • if * • in the tomb we 
should lie down and find an endless doom of nothingness, 
extinction,’' is a sentiment natural to all humanity, but it is impossi¬ 
ble to bring it to the test of logic without fedings that its ex- 

J session involves something very like a bull. To “ find ” an end- 
ess doom of nothingness, extinction, is a contradiction in terms, 
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seeing that to find anything at all implies couscious being. It is 
man’s mental incapacity to realise extinction that lies at the 
bottom, both of his disinclination to believerin it, and of his faith in 
a future life. He cannot think of extinction without associating 
with it the consciousness of having been and ceased to be. 

There would be no poetry, however, if either the facts of life, 
or the aspirations created by it, were reduced to the test of logic, 
and such a test few of the readers of “A Year of Life” will be 
disposed to apply to the high thoughts of its author. 


Indian Snake Poisons, their Nature and Effects. By A. J. 
Wall, M. D. (Loud.) Fellow of the Royal College of 
Siirgeon.s of England; of the Medical Staff, H. M.’s 
Indian Army. London : W. H. Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall. S. W. 1883. 


T he conditions on which the mortality from snake-bite in 
India depends; the physiological nature of the poisoning 
process ; the differences in the effects of the various poisons ; the 
best method of treatment of snake-bite, arc the* principal points 
discussed in this excellent little book, which is based on a series 
of observations made by the author in India under the auspices 
of the Government. 

The conclusions arrived at, briefly stated, are that cases of 
poisoning commonly occurring in the fields or in remote villages, 
far away from hospital treatment or medical aid, and recovery de¬ 
pending on immediate action, the mode of treatment, to be of use, 
must be .such as can be applied under these conditions. That 
none of the various remedies that have been proposed is of any 
use in treating the constitutional effects of the poison. That where 
a certain quantity of the poison has once entered the circulation, 
no known means of averting a fatal result exists. That conse¬ 
quently the only hope of saving life lies in preventing the absorp¬ 
tion of the poison, and that the most effectual, and, indeed, the 
only trustworthy way of doing this is by immediate and complete 
isolation, and ultimate excision, of the part affected. 

Dr. Wall gives a very clear and careful account of the nature 
of the wound inflicted by a snake. 

“ When a snako obtains a fair hold of his victim, ” he says 
both fangs—one on each side of the upper jaw—pierce the skin, 
and the poison is injected through each. There are thus, beneath 
the skin, two separate deposits of venom from which absorption 
takes place simultaneously. Death, therefore, as a rule, is quicker 
in cases of the natural bite, than after the artificial injection of 
the poison in one place. In the case of the cobra, if the bite has 
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been inflicted on a fairly plane surface, as the ball of the thumb, 
or the dorsum of the foot, the distance between the punctures 
will be, as a rule, seventeen millimetres, rarely exceeding twenty 
or going below fifteen millimetres; or, roughly, about seven- 
tenths of an inch, and varying from three-fifths to four-fifths of 
an inch. As the skin is movable, and penetration by both fangs 
may not occur simultaneously, there may be a difierence in the 
distance between the two punctures, due to this cause. The 
punctures may or may not be visible to the naked eye. Some¬ 
times their site is marked by a few drops of blood or se¬ 
rum exuding; or there may be a scratch, if the victim has 
withdrawn the part rapidly. Should the snake not have been 
interrupted, on examining the part with a lens, the punctures 
will be seen. They may be either short, straight cuts, gaping 
slightly at the centre, or triangular punctures, the area of the 
triangle being the pit into which the fang has been forced. 
The difference seems to depend on whether tiie snake has made 
a hasty dart and rapid withdrawal, or whether it was a deli¬ 
berate and prolonged bite. 

The poison is deposited at a depth below the punctures of 
about three or four millimetres ; it may be more if the fang 
is able to depress the skin at the spot. The poison, also, is not 
deposited in the skin itself, but in the areolar tissue beneath ; and 
this is a point of importance, for, as the skin is freely movable 
over the parts below, especially on the back of the bands 
and feet, the fang may have dragged the skin away from its 
proper position before injecting the poison, so that the poison 
deposit may not be immediately beneath the punctures.” 

To prevent absorption of the poison the only effectual 
means is the application of a thick India rubber cord, which 
" should be firmly and tightly bound round the extremity above 
tbe seat of the injury, and should encircle the limb several times. ” 
The cord accommodates itself accurately to the form of the mem¬ 
ber, and thus cause complete stoppage of the circulation where 
a less elastic material would be useless ; and we quite agree with 
Dr. VfaM that every thana, as well as every dispensary,—indeed, 
he might have said the headman of every village—should he 
supplied with so inexpensive and valuable a means of saving 
human life from an accident of such common occurrence in this 
country as snake-bite. 

The patient being secured by its proper application against 
farther absorptiou of the poison, time is obtained for treatment, 
even though it should involve the necessity of removal to a dis¬ 
tance. 
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On the subject of the proper mode of treatment, the author 
says 

The Burgeon’fl first care should be to ascertain if the patient has been 
really poisoned; for the most venomous snakes may bite, and yet, from 
their poison-apparatus having been exhansted on some object previously, 
they may not inject one particle of poison. Symptoms are almost useless 
as an iiidicatiou, as the most profound collapse may be caused by the fear 
of impending death, when the reptile causing the. dread has not been in 
the least poisonous ; and the victim not seldom does not see his assailant 
at all. Amputations, ending fatally, have even been peformed on persona 
who have thus apparently bad symptoms of snakes-poisouing, though it 
has been proved afterwards that the snake was a harmless one. Moreover, 
when the time for symptoms has come, the time for treatment has passed. 
It will be seen, therefore, of how great importance it is to ascertain whether 
the person has been poisoned as well as bitten. 

It was pointed out in the chapter ou cobra-poisoning that snake* 
poison produces at once inflammation at the spot where it has been in* 
jected. The degree of inflammation may vary greatly,_ depending partly 
on the species of snake, partly on the amount of poison injected and 
the time it has remained in the tissues, and partly ou the position where 
it has been injected. Of Indian snakes the daboia produces the great¬ 
est amount of inflammation, and the Unugarus cmruleus or krait, I Uiink, 
the least Now this inflammation is not at all perceptible on the surface 
of the skin. After applying the baud, the first thing to be done by 
the surgeon is to make a free incisiou through the skin at the site of 
the bite, and reflect back the skin ou each side, so as to get a complete 
view of the underlying tissue. Now, it is dear that if no venom has 
been injected by a poisonous snake, or if the bite has been given by a 
harmless reptile or mammal, no subjacent inflammation can be present. 
A bite by a mongoose or Lycodou can produce nothing but a mecbauical 
puncture. But if inflammation is present, it is evident that there must 
be some reason for it, and the only cause that can produce such rapid 
infl.'imniation of tlie subcutaneous areolar tissue under these circumstances, 
is Buake-poiaou. There are, of course, wide differences in the appear¬ 
ances to be seen in the areolar tissue under the skin, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the bite. In the case of the daboia a deep purple patch will be 
found at the spot, whereas the Bungarus cocruleus or krait will only cause 
ii pale slight watery exudation, not much iu quantity, and of a faint pink 
hue. The cobra, which is the snake that chiefly concerns us, always leaves 
liecided marks of its poison, unless the venom has been thrown directly 
into a vein, when, of course, treatment is useless if sufficient to kill has 
been injected* It must be borne iu mind that if any change whatever 
is found iu the areolar tissue we must conclude that poison is present, 
and act accordingly; for we can only find out by leaving the patient 
alone and seeing if death supervene, if sufficient poison to kill has been 
injected; and this, of course, iu an utterly unjustifiable proceeding. 
Every oppoitunity ihould be taken to become thoroughly acquainted wiw 
the appearance of areolar tissue, both in health and under the influence 
of the presence of snake-poison, as mistakes may easily be made from igno- 
ranee of the appearances presented. 

The next step is to remove the whole of the deposited poison. Many 
proposals ^ve been made from time to time^ on this subject. Saction^ 
burning, igniting gunpowder on the spot, ezeisioDi &a, &c., have been 
recommenaed. But practically, all methods must yield to the careful die* 
section out with a knife of all the parts likely to contain the poison. It 
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ia not of the least use pinching up the skin and excising it, as the skin 
never ooutaiua the poison at all, and the areolar tissue holding the fiotsou 
would retract before the knife and be left behind. The following ia the 
only efficient way ;—An incision at least an inch and a half long should 
be made through the site of the bite; the skin should then be excised on 
each side for three-quarters of an inch. This will freely expose the parts 
below. ^ The skin should be reflected back in every diractiou by the HCal|>6l, 
and with a forceps the whole of the ai‘et>hir tissue underneath should bo 
thoroughly and completely dissected out, going freely up the iiuib in the 
direction of the returning blood-curreut On the ball of the thumb, not 
only the areolar tissue, but the deep fascia and some of the muscle beneath 
should be removed, as t'ne fuiig ia capable of sinking in especially deeply here. 
On the Augers and toes all the tissues should be cut away at the site of 
the bite till the bone is reached, and. if necessary, on the buck of the hand 
or foot, tendon and every structure may be cleared right down to the 
bone. Every part that may contain the poison must be removed. Life is not 
to be saved by a haphazard cutting away of anything that comes Arst, 
but by an intelligent and careful dissecting away of tho parts holding thu 
poison, bearing in mind the anahnnical peculiarities of each region. 
On the surface of the limbs it will be enough, as a rule, to remove freely 
the subcutaneous tissue, especially if this be thick. The skin should in 
all cases be removed over an aica of an inch and a half square. It nectl 
scarcely be remarked that amputation ia totally uuiiecesRary, as excision 
answers every purpose; but if it is found requisite to remove all the soft 
parts from one of the IcbS prominent Angers or toes, it may be perliapa 
to the patient's advantage to remove that finger or toe completely. Careful 
but free excision, guided by the appearance of tlie parts, is all that is 
uecesoary ; but it should be remembered that any shortcoming in carrj-- 
ing out the excision may result in the death of the patient. It would 
be cruel leuieucy to leave any tissue, however iuipoitaut. that served ns a le- 
Ge))tacle for thu poison. After the whole of the suspected parts hare been 
throughly dissected out, the India-rubber baud may be removed, but not 
till then, the part having first been freely washed with a solution of caustic 
potash or potassic permangi^uate. 

On the subject of prevention he says 

Closely connected with the subject of treatment is the nature of tlic 
means that can be employed to prevent loss of life in India from snake- 
poisoning. Foremost stands the possibility of destroying the noxious 
reptiles themselves, and the use of rewanis in aiding this firocess ; and as 
different opinions are held on this subject, it may be advisable to review 
the arguments that may be employed. Against the system of granting 
rewards it may be urged—(1) That the number of poisonous snakes in the 
country is so enormous that it is practically impossible to lessen them if 
the whole revenue of India be used for the purpose. (2.) That the snakes 
chiefly inhabit the jungles, where it is very difficult to attack them, and 
that it is only when natives go into out-of-the way places that they incur 
the risk of being bitten. (^.) That the practice of giving rewards fur 
capturing snakes, instead of diminishing the number of snakes would tend 
to increase them, as men would take to breeding snakes for the rewards 
instead of catching them. 

The number of snakes in India must, in truth, be enormon^ but we 
have no grounds for forming the slightest idea as to what their number 
may be, and therefore there is no evidence, one way or the other, whether 
they can be exterminated or not. Large sums have been disbnrsed in 
certain districts with little effect, but in other cases a distinct diminution 
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ia mortality has occurred. But it should be stated that often large amotmts 
have been disbursed without any safeguard as to whether tho reward 
was givcu for poisonous snakes only, 1 have known rewards in large 
numbers paid in a district for the harmless Lycodon, and I am by no 
means sure that the disbursing official was, in the end, convinced that the 
object of his persecution wxis harmless. Still, in another district, where a 
T>erfectly competent officer supervised tbe distribution, the snakes were 
brought in in uudimiiished numbers while the reward was given. It is, 
of course, likely that they were brought in from greater distances, as no 
reward was given in the surrounding districts. On this subject, therefore, 
there is not sufficient evidence. But universal experience shows us that 
when man has earnestly striven to extirpate a noxious animal he has 
always succeeded. Deaths from snake-bite iised to be common iu Europe, 
tiiey are almost unknown at present; and the same thing may be said of 
North America. Wolves arc now exceedingly rate iu Southern and Eastern 
Europe, where they used to constitute a public danger. It ia only amidst a 
}tU8sivc population that pests of this kind are tolerated. 

That snakes are mast frequently found iu jungles and similar places ia 
of course iiccurale, but that natives are bitten there is certainly not true, 
'riie iiiOHt btrikiiig feature iu the statistics of death from snake-bite is 
tlio cxewdiug frequency with which women are bitten. Thus, iu Bengal, 
in the last year fur which 1 have the detailed statistics, 2,lo5 women were 
killed, for 2,040 men, and no less than sixteen ]>cr cent, of the deaths 
were of children under ten years of age. In other words, the home- 
si a>ing pr>rtion of the popuhitiou suffered as heavily as those going abroad. 
i*ut nearly twice as many persons were bitten during the night as during 
tlie day, showing still more clearly that the calamity takes ]>laoe, not lu 
the jungle, hut actually iu the home. The mortality from snake-bite iu 
India dues not depend u)iou the snakes in the jungle, but the presence of 
these rei>tiles amongst the very people, who take not even the most ordinary 
precautiuiis against being bitten, it is the iiidiifereuce of tho people to 
the presence of these enemies iu their very midst that produces the fear¬ 
ful loss of life iu India. The toleration accorded «to snakes is simply iu- 
crenible. A native, to my knowledge, has allowed a poiHonoue reptile to 
escape that hud fatally bitten a memuer of his family. The attitude of 
the luiliau ]»eaaaut towards poisonous snakes may be described as that of pas¬ 
sive toleration to avoid their active enmity. Sometimes, indeed, it even goes 
furtlier than this, and snakes are offered food to propitiate them. On this 
ground alone it would seem wise to follow up a policy that would tend 
to loubc iu the nativo mind nu idea of resistance and hostility, 

JiUt may not the reward stimulate the inhabitants to breed snakes, and 
not to catch them ? Means, as far as possible, have been taken to obtain 
inforiiiatiou on this subject. I have bred cobras, and have found it a woik 
of gieat difficulty. If the eggs become too dry, development is suspeuiled ; 
if they are made too moist, it is stopped altogether. They requite, there¬ 
fore, great attention. When tho young cobra is hatched it is very small, 
very irritablp, and exceedingly dangerous. A full-grown cobra can be 
handled with |ierfect safety, but a young one, ten or eleven inches long, 
is so active, and its body is so Bmall, that it can be scarcely touched with 
impunity. 1 have t^eeii hundreds of cobras brought iu for rewards, but 
yearlings have been very few amongst them. The reason is that when the 
snake’s hole ia dug out, the cobra with the long body can be readily seixed ; 
but the young one, which cau turn round ia the amalleat space with 
the greatest ease, is generally allowed to escape. The fact that yeailiugs 
are seldom brought iu for the reward is conclusive evidence that it does 
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Dot answer to breed thenii for no one would seriously urge that the breeder 
would keep them for a long time before producing them. 

Taken altogether, then, it would seem wise to adopt a moderate system 
of rewards ; but atteutiou, of coarse, should be paid to every detail that 
can add efficiency to the scheme, and lessen its cost. In no case ebonld 
a reward be given except for a poisonous snake, and the officer in char^'o 
of the dietribntion ehonld, in all cases, be thoroughly competent to identify 
nil common snakes, both poisonous and uou-poisonouB ; a knowledge that 
can be acquired with ease in a few days, or even hours, if opportunities 
of inspecting the snakes themselves be afforded. It is donbtful, alsri, 
whether rewards should be given for all poisonous snakes. The Trimerestiriy 
for instance, are not very dangerous to life, and perhaps no advantage 
would be gained by including them. The snakes in the front rank of 
those oifeuding, probably in the order of their danger, are the Cobra, the 
Jjuugarna coeruleus, the Echia carinata, the Daboia rnssellii, the Bungarus 
fasciatus, and the Ophiophagus elaps. and rewards should only be given 
fur these. The above arrangement is, of course, one of probability only, 
as statistics throw little or no light on the matter. 

Great atteutiou should be paid to the conservancy of small towns and 
villages. In large towns public opinion is already aw'ake to the injury 
inflicted b}* jungle being allowed to grow up around dwellings; but iu 
villages, nuturally, but little atteutiou is given to a detail of this kind. 
A few holes stopped, and a few buslies cut down iu every village, would 
diminish immensely the hidingplaces of these pests, and exactly at tho 
spots where they do most harm. 

That municipalities have iu many cases undertaken to give rewards for 
the destruction of snakes is a sign of great hopefulness. 

The most striiigeut system that has yet been devised to exterroicatt' 
pe&ta is undoubtedly that of requiring the inhabitants of an infested 
district either to present a certain number of the proscribed auimals each 
year or to pay a sum instead, the amount thus obtained being devoted to 
the purposes of extermination. It is diflicult to see how any animal, how¬ 
ever prolific, could wslhstand a persecution of this kind. But, of 
coarse, a scheme like this presupposes that the iuhiibilants should clearly 
see that it is their real advantage that is being consulted, and that they 
have no reluctance to destroy their foes. 

Another consideration to be regarded is, whether there is any special 
season in which snakes can be destroyed with advantage. In the cold 
weather the reptiles are torpid, and do little or no injury ; but from March 
to September the loss of human life steadily increases. The rainy seiisou, 
commencing at the end of June, driving them from their holes, naturally 
increases the mortality greatly. It might, therefore, be assumed that the 
raiOT season is the period when they should be chiefly attacked. But if we 
stu^ the natural history of the cobra, we shall find that the female usually 
lays her eggs in July. The pent aim, therefore, should be to destroy as 
many of the reptiles as possible before the eggs are laid, remembering 
that every female captured then is equal to very many later on, and that 
vipers, which, of coarse, bring forth their yonng alive, are even much more 
prolific. The months, therefore, of May and June and part of July are 
those in which the destruction of snakes is likely to be attended with the 
greatest results. This would, in fact, be inverting the policy of a ** close 
season." which has been found so saccessfal all over the world in favouring 
the production of game. 


A large portion of Dr. Wall’s 



occupied with accounts 
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of experiments on the phyBiological effects of the poisons of 
various luoiao snakes. These appear to have been most carefully 
conducted and are recorded with great clearness and precision, and 
accompanied in several instances by tracings of the respira* 
tory movements under the influence of the poison. 


Yeqnaculab Litebatube. 

Nisitha Chintd. Book 1. Translated by Nimai Charan Gango- 
pddhydya. Printed by Bama Charan Majumdar at the Barat 
Press, 12, Fataldungd Street, Calcutta. 1882, 

Y OUNG’S Night Thoughts is one of those poems which are not 
much road in these days. The reason why they arc not read 
is, that they are not so much poems as essays of a moral or didac¬ 
tic nature. Passages of true poetic excellence they undoubtedly 
contiiiu ; l)ut they consist principally of moral, philosophical and 
religious reflections, like the following:— 

5It 

« 

^«1T Clltl 

For this reason, works like the Nigkt,Thoughta have never 
been able to take a high rank among English poems. We must 
therefore say that if Bubu Nimai Charan s object in translating 
Young’s work is to give such of his countrymen as do not know 
English, an idea of what English poetry is like, he has made au 
unhappy selection. But it must be freely admitted at the same 
time that works like the Night Thoughts, though tliey do not 
possess high poetic merits, are exceedingly useful and respectable 
compositions on account of their matter, their manner, and 
thhir spirit. For their orthodoxy, their perfect geniality* and 
their benevolent spirit, they deserve careful study; and it is 
found, as a matter of fact, that, wlrcn they are read in the sober, 
earnest and genial spirit in which they arc written, they prove 
exceedingly wholesome and delightful reading. Bahu Nimai 
Chaian has therefore done well in selecting for translation into the 
language of his country an eminently useful aud respectable 
English work. We wish, however, that he bad translated it into 
Bengali prose and not into verse. Translation is, under all cir¬ 
cumstances, a very difficult work, and except iu the hand of a 
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fint*rate expert, fails of its pnrpose. It becomes, however, still 
more defective when .verse instead of prose is adopted as its 
medium. Take the following extract from tlie work under notice, 
and say whether Bengalis, who know not English and are utterly 
unacquainted with English modes of thouglit and English forms 
of expressing thought and feeling, would be able to make any¬ 
thing out of it: — 

ft's! ^•f?rc9J'e i 

wif% 

11*1 »ttf% 5'eiiT^tc^ I 

^ W tst’fts?! I 

*rwf >iwf Trt?, 

vXll!! I 

It would have been better, therefore, if Balm Nimai Charan 
Lad presented his translation in Bengali prose ; an<l as be has not yet 
proceeded beyond the first book, we sincerely hope that ho will 
yet alter his plan, and substitute prose for verse. A metrical 
translation of the kind he has begun will be a peifeclly unintel¬ 
ligible, and therefore useless thing, will g.ain no readers, and uiny 
have to be, therefore, abandoned before it is finished. We warm¬ 
ly approve ofBabu Nimai Charan's undertaking. We only wish 
that he may execute it.in a manner calculated to ensure its success. 


Eimdlaya. Printed by Sarachebandra Deb at 37, Mcclinab,nz.ar 
Street, and published by Kedareswar Siinyal at Shikdiirpaia, 
Calcutta, 1803, Sakdbda. 


T he following remarks were made on current Bengali poetry 
in the Bengal Administration Report for 1879-80 :— 

“The characteristics of Bengali poetry of the present day 
are vfant of depth and excess of ornamentation. It is essentially 
false and artificial in style, and concerns itself chiefly with two 

things,_love and the political condition of India. No attempt 

is made to draw inspiration from nature or the incidents of human 
life, apart from sexual passion. A certain amount of success in 
the adaptation of European models has been shown by some writers, 
but there is at present in Bengali no first-class Indian poet. ’ 

The author of the poems before us expresses bis concurrence 
in. these remarks and says, that hia object and endeavour in this 
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work hnvo been to forsake tlie beaten path of Bengali poetry and 
draw bis inspiration from nature. We are sorry to say, however, 
that bis endeavour lias not been very successful. Some of his 
subjects ai'c no doubt taken from nature, such as a mountain, 
a inount.ain-S|n'ing, &c. But even in dealing with such subjects, 
bo lias displayed tliu cbaractcristics which are condemned in tbe 
lepurt of the Government of Bengal. Addressing the Himalayas 
our poet says :— 

X551, f% sj^e. ! 

'Q ?tf5 

CTfJi! vrc53 ^t^*| 

This is certainly false and verbose and artificial, and is full of 
that empty and untrue s|)irit of patriotism which finds expression 
in the sort of Ilen^ali poetry which is commented upon iu the 
rc'port of the Ucugal Government, All the poems in this collec¬ 
tion, however, are not bad. Some of them are really verj^ fT^od, 
such as the pieces entitled Lei)chdlaland and Pather Balak. 
There is much pathos in tliose two pieces. The remaining pieces 
arc characterised hy verbositj^ conceit, and a fervor of sentiment 
M'hicli a])pcarp, fioiu the vehemence and wordiness of the manner 
of its cxpr(^ssiun, to be the very opposite of genuine. The author’s 
Ycrsificatiou is good. 

Bichitra Pau8h~p(M>an. By Nehil Chand, Published by 
Jogcudra Nath Bandyopadbydya, Calcutta. 

T his is a very curious poem. It does not belong to the class 
of poems which now piodomiuatcs in Bengali literature. It 
is not a lyric poem, as most Bengali poems now are. It is a hu¬ 
mourous poem describing the great cake festival of the Hindus 
of Bengal in the end of the mouth of Paush, Competent scholars, 
like Professor Wilson, consider that festival to have bad au astro¬ 
nomical origin; but it appears from the practices which are 
observed for its celebration that, whatever it may have originally 
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been, it is now performed decidedly as an agricultural festival 
would be. The time for-its performance is the conclusion of the 
great rice harvest in Bengal; and the religious element con¬ 
tained in it consists of the worship of the Hindu goddess of 
Fortune, represented by a few measures of paddy, the worship 
of the rice-threshing machine and a somewhat public worship 
performed on the field from which the last harvest of rice 
has been just removed. This is not, however, the place to discuss the 
nature and origin of the cake festival, and wo must therefore pass on 
to the immediate subject of this notice. The cake festival is 
described at great length in Paush Parian, a whole caoto being 
devoted to each important incident and ceremony comprised in 
it. The description is throughout vivid and forcible, and is 
particularly interesting in those portions which contain mantras 
and incantations. The author seems to be a disciple of tbe 
well-known author of Bharat Uddhdr, and his mastery over 
words and Bengali blank verse is really admirable. The ease and 
skill with which he manipulates colloquial words, as well as words 
of Sanskrit origin, and the fluency of his vor.ses, deserve great 
praise. As a humourous and even satirical writer, we cannot help 
regarding him as a valuable accession to tbe ranks of Bengali 
literature. He has, however, some very serious faults. Uis 
humour is often of a very strained and conceited kind, which 
seems to us to be the result of his habit of spinning out his 
descriptions. The artistic effect of such strainings is always bad; 
and we accordingly find that in many places, our author is per¬ 
fectly unintelligible ajid remarkably odd. His humour is often 
also very coarse. Take the following extract:— 

--JlTF 

; Ilfs ! 

^9) ’TU, ^ «15,— 

fts, 

m-t! 

This is not humour, but filth, which the author had no need to 
introduce into his description, and which, considering the nature of 
several other passages in his poem, he appears to have introduced 
in consequence of a very mistaken notion of what true humour 
is. That mistake has also affected the very plau of tbe work 
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as a irhole. The Bengali cake festival is a national festival in 
the strictest senso of the word, and in its social aspects it is in 
the highest degree interesting. A festival of this kind, possess- 
ing so much humanising influence on society, is exactly a subject 
for humourous description, but not one to be treated as our author 
lias treated it, in a spirit of banter and ridicule. That this is a 
correct characterisation of the poem will be clear to all who take 
note of the fact, that the author’s style of composition is one of 
vicious imitation and irreverent caricature. Nehdl Cliaud has 
imitated Ramdas’s style of ridicule in lihdrat Uddhdr and 
caricatured the solemn style of Michael Madbflsudau Dalta. In 
sjiite, however, of all these faults, Paush Pdrban is a work of 
great merit, and constitutes a really agreeable variety in Bengali 
poetry. _ 


Jt&j Jibani. By Gopal Chandra Mukhopadhydya. Printed by 
llarii Chandra Diis at the Eden Press, 34, Niluiani Mitra's Street, 
Calcutta, 1289, D. S. 

B ABU GOPAL CHANDRA MUKHERJI is a very industrious 
man. It is not very long ago that he published a big book in 
Bengali, giving an account of the Imperial A.sseiiiblago at Delhi. 
As a Bengali book, the work under notice is also a big one, for it 
consists of 204 closely printed pages. It contains a memoir of 
the late Prince Consort, based on Mr. Martin’s English work. 
'I’he late Prince Consort was certainly a very good man ; but we 
doubt whether even his English biograpliy has been read by 
many Bengalis. It would be therefore Tolly to expect that a 
Bengali memoir of the Prince will be of use to any native of this 
country, or that it will ever acquire a position in Bengali 
literature. It would be well if Babu Gopal Chandra Mukherji 
would therefore devote his time and industry to the composition 
of works which may be of use to his countrymen. Both his 
Victoria Rajsuya and liis Raj-Jibani are so much labor lost. As 
a proof, however, of Native loyalty to the British Crown they are 
really acceptable. 


Ayurbardkan, Part I. By Dr. AnnadA Charan Khdstgir, 
Printed and published by B. L. Chakraharti at the New School 
Book Press, 8, Dixon’s Lane, Calcutta, 1882. 

T he following extract from the preface will explain the nature 
and scope of this work:— 

This work, in two parts, embraces all subjects which affect 
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huraaD longevity in the plains of India. Facts adduced therein 
are in keeping with the latest discoveries in the science of the 
Laws of Health, modified by circumstances of the climate, dis¬ 
eases, and mode of living, peculiar to this country, such as one 
born and bred among them, with tho additional advantages of 
a liberal English and scientific education, and medical and 
surgical practice extending over 28 years, is able to collect, aud 
reproduce for the benedt of the community in Bengal. 

Subjects treated therein are : (1) food (aerial, liquid and solid) 
suited to the people, place aud climate; (2) exercise (physical 
aud mental), repose aud recreation ; (3) occupation suited to place, 
and constitutional peculiarity; (4) dress in its triple aspect, 
i, e., preservation of bodily waruitb, enhancement of personal beau¬ 
ty, and concealment of nudity; (5) cleanliness of body, dress, 
of the air breathed, and of the bouse dwelt in, &c. ] ((5) sexual 
intercourse, and its excesses indirectly curtailing life; (7) pre¬ 
vention and domestic treatment of wide-spreading diseases ^cli- 
inatic or non-contagious, us well as contagious); (S) domestic 
raanageinout of aceitleuts ; (9) eas}' management of some rapidly 
supervening diseases by simple drugs, aud (Id), lastly, means of 
preserving health at ditl'erent epochs of life to the full extent of 
human longevity allotted by our Creator. " 

Tbi.s is a very long aud important programme, aud, considering 
Dr. Kliastgir’s experience and standing in his profes.sioii, wc may 
be sure that he has worked it out willi great ability. We are 
afraid, however, that there arc many inaccuracies in bis work. 
He opens bis very fiibv chapter with an inaccurate statement, 
which i.s, that people con.sider food to he more necessary than 
fiir for the maintenance of life. Everybody, not excepting 
the rudest peasant, knows that men can live fur days without 
food, but cannot live without air even for a few minutes. In 
almost the next page the Doctor makes many Bengali eool-.s 
die of consumption in this country iu oidc-r to illustrate his 
theory of the generation of dbease by injurious respiration. 
Our own experience is, that Bengali cooks, whether male or female, 
seldom die of consumption or are attacked with that disease. And 
we might go still further aud say that the class of Bengali fema’cs 
who engage themselves as cooks for hire in Hindu families in 
Calcutta are found to be remarkably healthy, certainly not less 
strong or healthy than those Hindu ladies for whom they cook and 
inhale the smoke of the kitchen. Altogether, Ayurbardhan is a 
work of great value and interest; hut we cauuot say that it has- 
beeu composed carefully or with a strict regard to accuracy. 
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Bibi^hn Prnlm^ha. Part 1. By Rdjnarayan Basil. Printed by 
Adbar Natli Chatlo]>adliyaya at the Kar Press, 107. Cornwallis 
Street, and Pnblisliod by Siiiha and Banerji Friends, at the 
Oriental Piiblisliifig Establislinient, Calcutta, 1289, B. S. 


B APLT RAJNARAYAN BASU, one of the leading members of 
the Adi Brahmo Samaj, is known to the readers of this Rcvlm 
as a veteran Bengali writer. He lias served his country eminently by 
his devotion to its growing literature. He is not a frivolous writer. 
He docs not court the muse of poetry. He hates obscene writing. 
In the held of Bengali literature he occupies an elevated platform. 
He writes on religion, on the social institutions of his country, on 
the literature of his country, ou the history of his Ar 3 ’aa ancestors, 
on sulijects possessing interest for his country, and for men in 
general. He is not indeed an original writer. But he is a very 
gonial writer. He is a man of much information, and he Las acquried 
by his years, experience and knowledge an authority ou such 
sulijects as the hi.story of modern Bengali literature and English 
Education in Bengal. He is a sober thinker, and a tone of patriot¬ 
ism pervades his writings. Though a Brahmo, lie is not a radical, 
but a moderate liberal in his tieatmciit of social questions, lie is 
altogetlier a very respectable writer; and his papers, collecled in 
the volume hcforc us, ought to commaud the respect and attention 
of his countrymen, 
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Aut. 1.— old lamps for new ones. 

R. 1 LBFIIT'S [Jivposed Aineuclmeiit of the Crimiual Pro- 
cc'iiuie C>kIo has led to the discovery of not a few 
ivnoiiialics in our liidiai) body jiolitic, and also to a certain amount 
of plain speaking about then) which has been acceptable to such 
of us ns arc nut iticliiieil to think conventionality an embodiment 
ai.d essence of all the virtues. 

Even the debate in the usually starched and staid Viceregal 
Council on the introduction of this ill-judged measure was a 
real one. 

Incidentally, upon one of the anomalies, one of the dark 
corners of the house we Anglo-Indians have to live in, some 
unaccustomed light has been thrown by this debate, and the 
criticisms it has called forth. We refer to the habit of peijury 
which, in this country, vitiates, and so often renders of no effect 
all our learnedly devi.sed legal machinery for the aduiiuistratiou 
of justice, the protection of the weak, and the punishtnent of evil¬ 
doers. Everybody in India (with the exception of the Viceroy, 
perhaps) knows of its existence. Every Englishman in India is 
ready to deplore and to denounce it—in the abstract. But just 
because everybody knows, and is more or less concerned about, it 
from a moral point of view, it is assumed that it is nobody’s business 
to try and do away with the iniquity—not even the business of 
the missionaries, who are, ns a rule, sucommcndably ready to con¬ 
cern themselves with iniquities, and never seem to tire of auathe- 
mising the opium trade, or the excise laws, or the toleration W 
Government of religious opinions not based on Christianity. It 
is, in short, an anomaly that has been allowed to arrogate to itself 
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privileges aud exemptions that are in direct opposition to the 
existing criminal law, 4rhat must always, ve may venture to say, 
be opposed to any possible criminal law even of Mr. llbert's draft¬ 
ing, an anomaly really dangerous to the commonwealth, aud mis¬ 
chievous exceedingly in scope aud practice. Incidentally, as we 
Lave said, the debate in the Viceregal Council brought prominently 
to notice the existence and tlie power for mischief of this anomaly, 
and showed it to be worthy of more attention than has been 
hitherto bestowed upon it by the public, aud surely entitled to 
some consideration at the hands of a Government with pronounced 
hankerings after ideal justice and righteousness. 

Sir Steiiart Bayley, a man who, by dint of some power of sym¬ 
pathy and an ofBcial experience extending over many years, has 
become well acquainted \\ith the circumstances aud habits of the 
people of Bengal and Beliar, referred to the real danger ” Europe¬ 
ans living in the mofussil are exposed to, because of false cases 
trumped up against them, Mr, Thomas, another official of long 
standing in the Civil Service, a man who, being a diligent sporta- 
mau as well as a painstaking Judge, has had exceptional oppor¬ 
tunities of getting at real conditions of life in the Madras Presidency, 
gave it as his opinion that “ false complaints are every-day 
circumstances of mofusbil life,’' Mr. Robert Miller, a Calcutta 
mcichant, with a large knowledge of business in India, and many 
friends amongst natives with whom he has been associated in 
business-matters, said, with reference to the contention that the 
Ilbert Bill is only a trifle: —“ It is not a trifle, for one of* the most 
common ciimes, 1 will not say cue of the ingrained customs, of 
this country is the fabrication of false evidence in the courts of 
Law.” And, again, further on in his speech : False evidence 
is cheap/' Mr. Evans referred to notable instances of perjury 
coming within bis own cognizance as a practising Barrister iu 
India, and also to the well known Meaivs and »Stcveus cases* 
Here is an extract from his speech as reported in the newspapers 
*'1 q this country criminal trials almost entirely depend upon oral 
evidence iu nine cases out of ten, aud, depending upon oral evi¬ 
dence^ we have to consider what are the conditions of oral evidence 
in India. I will not read passages, for I do not wish to give 
unnecessary oflenco. I will not read those passages to the Council 
which are to be found iu every digest of Privy Council cases as to 
the lamentable stale of things in regard to oral evidence in the mofus* 
sil in India, We all know it; we all regret it,” 

In the Viceroy’s Council, indeed, even amongst the supporters of 
the Ilbert Bill, there was no attempt made to repudiate the charg|9 
of wholesale, persistent poijury, brought against the natives of India. 
All their arguments were based on a ground either of sentimentality, 
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or supposed convenience. Even Dr. Hunter fought shy of what we 
may perhaps be allowed to call the perjury side of the argument^ 
although the worthy Doctor, in a book entitled ‘‘Our ludiati Mus¬ 
sulmans " which was published not many years ago, wrote thus 
“ The Bengalee, wliether rich or poor, wreaks his malice on a 
rival, and seeks his revenge against an enemy not by inconsiderate 
violence, but by due course of law. He uses the courts for the same 
purpose for which an Englishman employs a horse-wbip; or a 
Californian his bowie knife. A criminal prosecution is the correct 
form for inflicting personal chastisement, and a general suspen¬ 
sion in India of what corresponds to the Uabeas Corpus Act 
would place every man at the mercy of his enemies. The Police 
returns in India disclose an overwhelming proportion of false 
complaints to true ones, and the Bengali has reduced the rather 
perilous business of making out a primd facie case to an exact 
science, A formal interference with the right of Uabeas Corpus 
would give the signal for a paroxysm of perjury. The innocent 
w*ould live in constant fear of being thrown into prison, and kept 
there on false charges of treason, the revengeful and malicious, 
would enjoy a perpetual triumph.'’ 

By the way, there used to be a story current in Anglo-Indian 
society some foity years ago of a genllemauj a rabbit fancier, who one 
day asked the man in charge of bis rabbits, what bad become of a 
liaiidsoine black buck for which he feit a particular regard. 
The man pointed to a wretcliecl looking white doc in the butch 
usually occu])ied by the black buck and sAvoro by all the Gods 
and Ganges waters that the sun's effulgence bad tianslated his 
master’s favouiite from black to wliite, and ^ effected a change of 
sex into the bargain. The full glare and glory of a viceregal 
sun seems to have liad a similar eflect upon Mr. Quinton, and 
couvnrte<l what was black with him at Allahabad into white in 
Calcutta. But this is a digvesMon. 

Lord Macaulay, ulthougli the period of bis slay in India was 
comparatively short, yet felt himself obliged to use very strong 
language about the prevalence and superfluitj’ of perjury in Iiidia- 7 — 
in Bengal especially. From time to time other men, some of 
whom have lived in India in aii ofliciul capacity, some as interlopers, 
men anxious to proQiote good-v\dll and good-feeling between natives 
and Europeans, have lamented this unfortunate national habit, 
and the quiet acquiescence of the educated classes in it. 
We need not repeat what they have said. It would be work 
of supererogation, the more’s the pity. It is a sad, stern, fact 
that perjury is rampant in India, As Mr. Evans said in his 
speech in the Viceregal Council Chamber, we all know it. 
^me of us, whose lot in life it has been to dwell in the mofussil^ 
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amongst the peoploi speaking their language and hearing always 
about their joys and troubles, know, too, know, only too well, what 
a curse, what a fruitful mother of wrongs, oppressions and disgra¬ 
ces to humanity, the prevalence of perjury in India is. Never- 
thelesB, all of us, in greater or less degree aid and abet the 
iniquity, for we do nothing, and try to do nothing, to stamp it out 
from our midst. Magistrates and Judges shrug their shoulders 
when they are asked why they do not try ; make a mountain of 
thelegal difficulties in the way of convictions for perjury; say, 
probably in so many words, that if they allowed a criminal prose¬ 
cution to follow all cases of manifest perjury coming under their 
official ken, the courts would be swamped with trials for perjury, 
that there would ensue a most inconvenient, impossible to be seri¬ 
ously thought of, deadlock in the administration of justice—chaos 
come again ; and, in short, they aver that they are helpless in the 
matter. Non-officials shrug their shoulders, too, and content 
themselves with doing whnt they can to safeguard them¬ 
selves, deeming it mere wa^^tc of cner^^y to kick against official 
piicks in India, knowing probably of thoir iiilerloper expcricuco 
that it is usually often dangerous to kick. 

In the early days of British rule in India, difTorent opinions 
prevailed. There was not this slothful tendency to collusion and 
the coudoualiou of crime. Peijiiry was held to ho aii otfcnco 
against tlic law, a ciiine dangerous to society, and, thorefore, to be 
pievented and punished. In Mr. Seton Karr's Selections from 
old Calcutta Gazettes, we find Sir William Jones in his charge to 
the Grand Jury at Calcutta in 1787, referring to the uatrnsLwortlii- 
ness of the evidence given by natives of tlie lower orders, and 
urging upon all and sundry cuuccrued that perjury ought to he 
most severely punished, ‘"as an example to olliors. ” He also 
commented on the prevalence of the crime, as evidenced in the 
frequency of committals for perjury hy Subordinate Courts, and 
he urged all Magistrates and Judges to exert themselves actively 
in the repression and punishmeutof a wickedness so foul, and fraught 
with such perils to the cause of law and good order. Again, tlio 
next year, in his charge to the Grand Jury at the half-yoaily ses¬ 
sions) at which four persons stood committed for perjury, or subor¬ 
nation of perjury, he said, that “ if the laws were to he thus openly 
disregarded all hope of administering justice must be al>andoued, 
and the public must abandon all hope of security to their persons 
and property: to this there can be no other check, but just and 
exemplary punishment. ” 

Sir William Jones, indeed, was so convinced of the evil effect 
and the danger attending a proneness to perjury in a people, that 
ho was willing even to strain the law with a view to stamping out 
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the mischief. At least he hunted up an old, obsolete statute of 
Queen Elizabeth's which enacts as a punishment proper for a 
perjurer the infliction upon him of an indelihle mark, "to the 
utter loss of his credit and reputation," It is therefore my wish 
said the learned Judge, after citing this bit of rusty law " It 
is therefore my wish that the indictments should be grounded on 
this statute, for though the proof should fall short of conviction 
witiiiu the terms of it, the punishment by the common law mav 
still be awarded. ” ^ 

Nor was perjury regarded as a venial oflence on the other side 
of India, in the early days of English rule. Here is an extract 
from a later volume of Mr. Seton-Karr’s Selections under date 
the IGth Decem))er 1802:—“ Ramsoonder Sircar, for perjury be¬ 
fore llio Court <if Commissioners for the recovery of sinall dehts to 
be transported for seven years." Again, here is a clippii.ir taken 
from the Bombay Coui'ier of the 27th April 1805 ° 


" Proceedings of the Court of Oyer and Terminer. 

“Tlie Jury in tlie case of Jacob Petru.se, Armenian, having 
returned a verdict, finding the prisoner guilty of wilful and corrupt 
perjury • * v 

“ 'I'he llou’hle the Recorder, in his judgment said, that the crime 
of wilful and corrupt perjury had l)cpn made out in the clearest 
and most convincing manner, au*l the Court was hound to pro¬ 
nounce an exemplary sentence on the prisoner. That sentence 
w.as, that lie stand in the pillory four times within the ensuing 
wei k, and one hotireacli time, and he transported to Pnlo Penaiiw 
fur seven years ; that he he jmt into tlie pillory once before the 
Armenian Church, during tlie time of divine sen ice, once in the 
most cou.spicnons part of tlio bazar, once at Mazagou, am! once at 
Mahim ; and each time to have a label on his breast and l>ack on 
Tvliich is to he written :—Aninfamous ftdse swearer; he perjured 
h imself to cheat the poor of his otvn religion, and nation He ia 
transported for seven yeais, to u'or& as a slave at Pulo Penang. 
Buch is the p>uni6hment of perjury.” 

Other instances might he adduced ; hut a multiplication of 
them iniglit prove wearisome. We have brought forward & stiffi- 
oieiit number to show that, in the ohlen time, Indian officials were 
iiidden and encouraged to look upon perjury as a crime, and that 
the superior courts helped their endeavours to stamp it out, Now- 
a-days, the lower courts, judged by the evidence of their own re¬ 
cords, do not regard perjury ns n crime, make no attempts to check 
its paramount authority in all legal processes, do, indeed, because 
of their apalh}', aid and abet those malversations of justice which 
the employers of perjured evidence desire. The superior courts for 
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their pari, look on unconcert>edly, and are as supiue as they well 
can be. 

EugUslimen pride themselves on the improvements effected in 
the administration of law and justice since the early days of 
England’s rule in India—'On the introduction of a reigu of law/ 
it might well be said. They have reason. But as to this matter 
of perjury, (naturally and necessarily one of the main hinges, 
or pivots, upon which the administration of the law turns ) is our 
latter day, 19th century system of laissez faire better than the 
old 18th century system of repression and prevention ? Are our 
new lamps better than tbeVr old ouesl We tliiuk not. As to 
this matter of perjury and its puiusbment, we should like to see 
a return to the old order of control. It is notorious tliat more 
than half the criminal cases brought before tbe courts in this 
country, are either false cases from beginning to end, mauufuctured 
out of no fact, out of nothing beyond depraved imagination, greed, 
and ill-will. Or they arc very trivial cases, enlarged and fraudulent¬ 
ly improved upon by the same agcikcy. In civil suits, although 
there are not usually so many opportunities for the profitable 
employment of suborned witnesses as there ore in criminal cases, 
yet there are too many opportunities, and the perjury market is not 
depressed therefore. Probably more than half the convicts now 
working out their sentences in Indian jails are not gitilry of the 
crimes for winch they are being puuibhed. There arc some 
cynically inclined people in India who are prepared to admit 
this frankly enough, but then they seek to e:^cusc the injustice 
on the plea that, if these convicts are not actually guilty of the 
crimes for which thoy^are suffering punishment, they have surely 
been guilty at some period of their existence of similar crimes 
of which they do not happen to have been formally accused, and, 
therefore, they richly deserve their iinpiisonment. Too many 
people who ought to know better are not asliamed to argue 
thus. But is theirs a worthy argument, a tolerable one even ? 
Would tbe Englishmen who make use of it in India care to 
maintain it before their countrymen in England? The eye sees 
only what it brings the power to see, Mr. Carlyle says. If they 
could be brought to see, to realize, the greatness of the injustice, 
the tale of the misery, a sentence of imprisonment so often en¬ 
tails, not only on the man imprisoned, but also on bis helpless 
family, we do not think they would talk so glibly and unfeelingly 
about the uses and results of perjury, even when talking to Anglo- 
Indians. It should be remembered in this connexion that, over 
and above filling our jails with innocent people, it is the prevalence 
of peijury that goes far towards making our Indian police force 
the terror and scourge it is to peaceable, law-abiding village folk, 
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and for the matter of that town folk, too, all over the country. The 
rich man who has a grudge against his poor neighbour, and desires to 
ruiu him, has only to bribe the police, and the police will forthwith 
get up a false case, and by means of suborned witnesses manage 
probably to secure a conviction against the victim—of theft, or 
grievous hurt, what not that may be desired—murder even, if 
.bribe-money is forthcoming in sufficient quantities. When the 
police are in the peijury market, it soon gets glutted, and a man’s 
evidence goes for an old song, goes just with a hope of securing 
the good-will of the Darogujee and very often without money- 
payment of any sort. Or, if money ia in demand, four annas 
will go a long way. Were it not for practically unlimited 
supplies of porjary, the Mofiissil police would have not a tithe 
of the power they wield now, and use so arbitrarily and cruelly, 
so much to the disadvantage of the people for whose protectioa 
they are ideally supposed to exist. 

We have referred to the uotiou that Magistrates dare not 
sanction prosecutions for perjury, lest the Courts all over the coun¬ 
try should be swamped and overwdiclmed with an avalanche of 
perjury cases, and the machinery available for the administration 
of justice be brought to a standstill. We are not inclined to 
attach much weight to this contention If Magistrates and 
Judges could make up. their minds to administer the law of the 
land with regard to pcijury as the law enjoins, and as they must 
know it is their bouiulen duty to auministcr it, some difficulties 
and inconveniences, a seemingly overwhelming press of buisness 
would, it is likely enough, have to be encoi^utered at first. But, 
this once tided over, the courts would have far less work to do, 
and far less dirty work than they have now. And even if some con* 
gestion of buisuc.ss did occur in the beginning of the new dis- 
pt^nsation, it cuiild not last long. If manifest perjurers and the 
traffickers in perjured evidence were made clearly to understand, 
by dint of unsparing examples and prompt punishments, that 
the giving of false evidence, or the procuration of other people 
to give false evidence, is an oficnce against the law which the 
administrators of that law are determined to punish, a check 
would very soon he put upon the habit of wholesale perjury 
which disgraces our courts now. The risk the perjurer would 
have to run then, would be real and appreciable, and if not 
actually deterred from the exercise of his talent by fear of 
punishment, the man of oaths would at least demand payment ia 
proportion to the hazard of his undertaking. His selling price would 
80 rise in the market, that the said market would be closed to all but 
wealthy patrons, and they again would be afraid to indulge 
largely in a luxury likely enough to land them in prison. As 
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things go now, the man who perjures himself runs no appreciable 
risk nt ail, and is content with a fee of four aniiaq, or even less 
than that. A habit of poijury does not militate against his caste, 
and he is not thought any the worse of amongst his fellows lie- 
cause of it. .Nor » his employer worse thought of amongst the 
men who are his equals and associates. 

It would be well for men of liglit and leading in the native com¬ 
munity to devote some attention to this habit of peijury, and to 
strive for reform, for a rooting out from their midst of the loath¬ 
some, cankered sore that has eaten into the very heart of their 
social life, preventing and hindering moral growth, and making 
that life unlovely, and of ill repute. Local Self-Government is 
a very good thing in its way ; but ability for Local Self-Oovern- 
meat is a better Such ability seems to ns quite incompatible 
with a toleration of wholesale pei jury. Until, at any rate, the 
leading men, and the well edncati^ natives of this country, cease 
to regard peijury as a very venial sin, if a sin at all ; until they 
heartily denounce it, and give proof of their sincerity by making 
Vigorous fight against it, wc do not think tliat in all the radical 
gamut of breathless politic.!! reforms there is one at all likely 
to be of the least use to India. 


Jno. Hoolet. 



Art. IL—CAPELLO AND IVENS; THEIIl EXPLOKA- 

TIONS IN AFRICA.—1877-1880. 

T he names of these two officei’s of the Portuguese Navy have 
been placed at the head of this article, because they adher¬ 
ed to the orders issued by the Government to tlie so-called African 
Portuguese Expedition ’’ to make the Cu-atigo, a great river which 
flows from south to north 1)ctwreii the 17th and 19th degree of 

Preliminary remark. longitude, Greenwich, into the 

Cougo-Zaire, their chief object of investi¬ 
gation, as well as to determiiie all the geographical relations 
existing between the Ou-ango and the western coast. It would no 
doubt have produced a greater effect in Europe to have crossed the 
Coutiuent, hut the distance travelled hy the two explorers was above 
four thousand kilometres, and consequently greater than that 
between Bengucla on tlie west and Sohila on the east coast in a 
straight lino. This task has been performed by others and also 
by Major Serpa Pinto, whose work is well known and has appeared in 
English, He was a member of this “African Portuguese Expedi¬ 
tion," but tliouglit proper to separate himself therefrom and to con¬ 
tinue his journey alone. H. Oapello and B. Iveus only once allude 
to him in their work • but as ho had thought proper to state in 
his first volume, in the chapter headed, “Twenty Days of Agony” 
that they had abandoned him at Cacouda cin a dangerous and 
hostilu country, they found it necessary to exculpate themselves 
by explaining the whole matter in a prefatory note consisting 
of several pages, from which it would appear that the separation 
had at least outwardly taken place in an amicable manner, and 
that they had given him not only a number of carriers with 
goods to barter for victuals, but also various instruments for taking 
observations. 

In September 1877, when the explorers were at Luanda, the 
capital of the Portuguese province of Angola, they began their 
preparations, and the (piestioiis how much money, goods, muskets 


*De Beiigueilu as terras de Jacca, 
descripgao de uiua viagein tia Afriou 
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After finishing this article I was 
informed that an English edition of 


the Portuguese work bad jnst appear¬ 
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and men to carry them were required, presented ttiemsulves 
for solution. The blacks near the coast, who consider tlietiiselvea 
civilized, were unwilling to enter the service of mere explorers 
who merely wished to satisfy their curiosity and not to trade, but to 
march along unknown tracks. Moreover, cannibalism is so much 
dreaded, that the people are uuderthe impression iliat they will in¬ 
cur the danger not only of being attacked but of being devoured. 
The information given by the latest travellers, regarding the manner 
of practically organizing African caravans of carriers is very scanty, 
as Stanley has well ol>served in his work “How I found Living¬ 
stone," and they say nothing about the value, quality, or quantity 
of the goods most necessary for a traveller to take, or the buidon 
for each carrier. All these difficulties had to be dealt with, but the 
greatest was the engaging of carriers, and tliis having proved 
insmuiountable, a further stay at Luanda was considered useless. 
The explorers accordingly sailed to Novo Redondo where they made 
contracts with the greater portion of the men they required, and 
tlieuce lo liengucla, the port wIkmo the illustrious Cameron had 
terminated his journey, and whence theirs, whiclt lasted six hundred 
days, began. 

Benguela is situated in 12“, 34', 17" S. Lat. and 13"^ 22' 30" E. 
Departure from Beniruoia. Long Greenwich, ou the western coast of 

Africa. It is the ca[iital of a vast dis¬ 
trict, divided into the concelhos of Domho 
Grande and Pcqueno, Egiiu, Novo Re¬ 
dondo, Catumheila, Qiiilleugues, Caconda, 
&c., embracing a territory of about 15,()()() 
square miles. Although Benguela is a dcpcinlency of the Central 
Government, the seat of which is in Luanda, the official who ad¬ 
ministers it can be appointed from Lisl>oa only. Tlie most im¬ 
portant structures are the public buildings, such as the Place 
(residence of the Governor), the barracks, custom-liouse, and the hos¬ 
pital. The fort ou the sea shore is a resort for inhaling the even¬ 
ing breeze. These edifices are not elegant, but spacious, clean, 
and arranged in regular streets well planted with trees. Here and 
there numerous mercantile ostabli&liments, in which the most im¬ 
portant business of Benguela is transacted, are scattered about, 
but their architecture is even more simple and antiquated. The 
native streets are narrow, tortuous, full of stinking tliatclicd huts, 
but have also here and there enclosures of high walls, which inter¬ 
cept the air and contain hundreds of blacks from the interior, 
many of whom are in a state of almost perfect nudity. Scenes 
of riot and drunkenness occur nightly. 

The life of Europeans in Benguf*Ia is entirely absorbed by com¬ 
mercial transactions. They are coustanily ou the alert for the 
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caravans which enter, the news which arrive, the produce that 
is bruugiit, ibc ruling priccs^aud trade with the natives, la the 
trade of Benguela, which is still in the hands of the Portuguese, 
nearly all the important products of tlie interior are included, 
namely, ivory, wax, rhinoceros’ horns, resins, licomte* skins, fea¬ 
thers, caoutchouc and canes, which are generally bartered for such 
articles,as arms, gunpowder, cloth, &c. Coinnicrciai houses were iu 
the habit of sending agents into the interior, but as some 
died and others ran away, goods are at present brought in exclu¬ 
sively by natives who trade on their own account 

The explorers started on their march towards the sources of 
the liver Cii-ango on tiie 12th of November 1877, and reached their 
destination more than six months after that date. From the track 
of the journey on the large map appended to their work, it appcais 
that, far from taking the neare'it direction, tliey travelled as much 
as possible in tlie vicinity of rivers. Taking first a south-east course 
as far as Nangola 14", Ifi", 40'^ S. Lat, and then marching north¬ 
east, they reached the Cii-ango, as will be described. The litoral 
portion of the Continent about IJenguela was found to be of little 
importance and arid, but iu the vicinity of Doinbe (12®, 11' S. 

Lilt, 13®, 47', 44" E. Long. Greenwich) extensive plantations of 
sugar-cane were encountered, and several agricultuiists possess 
factorie.s, iu one of whicli the explorers were hospitably 
entertained by the proprietor Sr. J. Reis ) but the natives who 
are dispersed in the small hamlets of the district, appear 
to be in a wretched state of poverty; their wliole dress 
consists of a dirty rag suspended by a rope from the waist 
and of a hollow wooden ring on the right leg, or brass wristlet. 
The ring contains some grains which produce a peculiar noise 
when a man walks. The females are generally ugly, but the streaks 
of white and red paint wdnch they apply to their faces, and 
the loam with winch they cliarge their hair, makes them repulsive. 
Here the explorers were prostrated by fever and detained till the 
4th December, when they started again, and met the next day one 
of the ordinary hamlets of the district, and called senzaUiox hanza. 
It was enclosed hy a stockade about 50 metres long, au^ as 
many broad ; in iliis square a dozen dark huts made of mud- 
covered poles, with conical roofs of grass, could be seen, A num¬ 
ber of half-naked women, surrounded by hens and pigs, eat Uf*ar 
the huts, and the headman, called soha^ a man of advanced 
age, approaching the travellers, asked them through their inter¬ 
preter, whence they were coming, where going, what they did, 
or traded in, and many other questiona The interview 
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terminated with the offer of a lean hen, and a gourd of garapa 
(uatire l>eer made of maize) for which the old man received four 
yards of striped cloth. On the 12th December the explorers 
arrived at Quillengues, and, astronomically determining its posi¬ 
tion, found it to be 14°, 03', 10" S. Lat. and 14°, 03', 03" E. Long, 
from Greenwich. I'his region constitutes, as a concelho, a por¬ 
tion of the vast district of Benguela, It is bounded on the 
north by Dombe, on the north-east by Caconda, on the south¬ 
east by Quipungo and Umputa, and on the south by Uuilla 
and Jau. Its area is about 4,000 square miles and its popula- 
tiou not less than 10,000 persons, living in c^,000 habitations, 
calculating on an average two individuals per habitation or square 
mile, or at 300 aenzalas, each having 25 or SO huts. The climate 
may be considered bearable, and but little injurious to a care¬ 
ful European. Uaize, masaumbala (sorghum,) manioc, pota¬ 
toes, inhavie (whicli appears to be the JDiscorea alata,) ginguha 
iArachia hypogea,) the siigar-cano, various indigenous fruits, 
and others, sucii as melons and potherbs, all grow there in abun¬ 
dance. The habitation of the chief of the concelho consists 
of a large rectangular stockade, the longer side of which is about 
200 metres long, with a small foit, having on each side a guii, 
and 15 habitations inside. Quilicngues is situated on the left 
bank of the river Calunga, the souices of wliicli are to the south, 
on tlie spurs of a great chain of mountains, and it is well 
provided with water from this river. 

Having started on the 1st January 1878 from Quillengues, 
the caravan reached, on the 4tli, the great hanza of K'gola, 
belonging to the aoba Tchimharancinngo, and situated on the 
brook of Cu-tota. Here the aspect of the soil was singular; 
covered in all directions with habitations of termites, from 2 to 3 
metres high, it resembled during the day a vast encainpnieut 
of an army, and in the night an extousive cemetery full of graves. 
Here the explorers had for the first lime occasion to meet au 
African chief with formality in their camp; for, Tchitnharan- 
dungo paid them a visit. After considering whether he ought 
to be received in a standing or sitting posture, the latter was 
adopted, the explorers buttoned their coats, put on their hel¬ 
mets, assumed uii air of great importance, and waited for his 
arrival. He soon made his appearance, wearing a dress of 
striped cloth, a bonnet woven of palm leaves on his head, a 
leopaid skin over his shoulders, and holding a javelin in his 
hand, fie approached the travellers smiling frankly, shakinp 
them by the baud entirely according to the European fashion 
in the friendliest manner ; his aspect was, however repugnant, 
and his suspicious glances, with bis bedaubed tresses, augured 
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badly of future visits from so&as yet more distant from contact 
with Europeans. 

Tiie chief, surrounded by his followers, having seated him¬ 
self, begun the conversation, which turned principally on the 
subject and intention of the journey. After a while he appeared 
to be expecting something, and some one having suggested 
that a certain liquor, for whicli the soba was said to entertain 
special predilection should l>e produced^ a keg was brought 
forth, tike appearance of which suddenly exhilarated the counten¬ 
ances of all present. Tchimbaraudungo^ although burning with 
the desire to gulp down a cup ut once, was obliged to sub¬ 
mit to the usages of his country, and, passing it to the inter¬ 
preter, requested him to taste it, in order to convince himself 
that the beverage offered contained no poison. This demand 
having been complied with, he swallowed the contents of the 
vessel at one draught, Tiieu the cups passed round several 
times, and he appeared to enjoy a right of percentage over 
them, l)ocause no one was allowed to have a drink before the 
master had 6rst tasted it The guns and revolvers, which were 
also passed from liand to hand, excited the astonishment of 
all. To give tlie explorers a proof of his eonfideiice, the chief 
then ruse and went to his hahiiaiion to bring his wife and 
daughters, whom he dosired to introduce to them, but asked a 
flagon more for the journey. Half an hour afterwards he re¬ 
turned with the said Indices, and an ox as a gift, Avhich he desired 
to he slaughtered in his presence. Tchimharandungo was al¬ 
ready diunk. His comic antics and attempts at dancing, con¬ 
siderably lowered tho dignity of the chief In the opinion of the 
exploreis, hut not of his courtiers, who, being accustomed to 
such scenes, attached no importance whatever to them. His 
wife, a strange creature, far from beautiful, had long tresses 
banging down to her sides, and her neck adorned with an enor¬ 
mous collar in which every kind of heads and shells to be met 
with in the establishineuis on tho const, was displayed with 
horns of antelopes, and other not less extraordinary objects; 
she was completely Avrapped up in a cloth of dubious cpiour, 
and looked about bewildered, apparently unable to form any 
connected ideas about her surroundings, and expressing her 
astonishment by the inteijections : eh ! eh ! oah ! 

The sky having become overcast and a shower of rain having 
begun, it was necessary to admit Tchiinburandungo into the tent, 
where he perceived the Ki‘g, and forthwith proposed to his family to 
partake of its contents. The lady manifested the highest sat¬ 
isfaction at the invitation of her august spouse, and sipping 
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a social cirp with her tlatighters, prepared another which they 
accepted with extreme alacrity* 

The rain conlinned, and wan said to be a real blessing long 
expected in the country, which the Hoha attributed to the arri¬ 
val of the Europeans, in liuuoiir of whom, he said, be would 
order the sacrifice of a man, to show tliem his power. * A man ! 
by no means !*' exclaimed the travellers, “we renounce the 
honour of marking our passage ihrougit >our country by the shed¬ 
ding of liuman blood.’’ Representations having been made 
to biin regarding the iniquity of siicli a proceeding, he muttered 
something which the interpreter explained to mean, that sucli a 
discussion was inconvenient to the soba in the presence of his 
own people, but that tyrannical acts of that kind maintained the 
necessary terror. Meanwhile the amiable daughters of the chief 
persistently continued to ask for nee<IIos and thread, and at 
Inst obtained cnougb to estaldisli a liitio sliop. Then the visitors 
were taken out of the enc.impntcnt to sec the death of the 
oz, and when they been made to squat at a proper distance, 
a shot was fired at the animal whicli killetl it instantly. 

Tchimbaiaudungo was delirious witii joy, and desired to ex¬ 
plain to his courtiers the terrible effects of a musket-ball ; but his 
intoxication did not allow him to speak. At last this chief with 
his family and courtiers departed. 

On the 8th the explorers reached tlie Portuguese station of 
Caconda, tlio road to which was finiiked by plantations of manioc, 
maize, sugar-cane, potatoes, &c. Caconda is even now one of the 
most interesting localities of the vast province of Angi>la. Being 
the seat of aconcelhoand subject to the district of Bcnguebi, it 
has a commander who resides in a fort with a frontage of 00 
nieties and situated 1,C42 metres ai*ove the level of the sea. 
Its position, having been astroiniinically determined, was found 
to be 13^ 44' S. Lat. and 15®, 2', 3o" E. Long, from Greenwich. The 
altitude, moderate temperature, suavity of the climate, beauty of 
the fields, profusion of fruitful plants, the freshness of its water, 
and transparency of its brooks promised for tliis di^t^ict a reputa¬ 
tion of superiority over others in the interior, but its population 
does not exceed 8,000 inhabitants, giving only tAVO per square mile. 

Caconda is not altogether inhnbited by Africans^ but contains 
an admixture of Europeans who possess houses there, and trade. 
In a commercial point of view tlie place is far from what it was 
In former times ; it is nevertheless still the point of transit of the 
Gaugucla caravans which bring ivory and wax from the east to 
the market of Benguela, marching to Uie coast by the direct 
road, that is to say, thiough the region of Caluquembo and Dombo 
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Te^]|ueuo. Wl»en ngriculhirc becomes developed, and as soon as 
0.‘icouda hIkiU l>c connected by a regular road with Benguela^ 
it may hope for a ricli future, considering that sugar-cane^ cotton, 
and rice can be produced in iibundaiice. In this place the ex* 
plorers had tlie pleasure of meeting the Portuguese naturalist, Jose 
de Anchieta, who Itad been already twelve years in Afiica, and 
jHiblished several works. 

From Caconda an excursion was made to the river Cu-nene, 
which flous towards t lie const and discharges itself into the ocean 
under L;ii. IT'*, 25' S. Along the banks of this river the explorers 
marcheil 30 kilometres and found it to contain several islands. 
Its bed was granitic and its hreadti) nearly 50 metrt'S ; great 
niiinbeis of hippopotamus^^s and crocodiles were observed in the 
Avater. In this piciures<|iie rt'gion flocks of antelopes were en- 
counienwh (jspocially the //(xecZ/cf, with long strsiight antlers, 
the Hi}iiiotraitns with enormous crooked ones ; also herds 

of buffaloes, stags and zebras. An African land proprietor, l>ear- 
ing ln)wever tlio Portuguese name, Matiieus Gomes Pereira, accom¬ 
panied the explorers in this excursion, with four dozen men 
ami women, all of whom weto in the service of his house, and 
this following incrca>ed gradually to an alarming extent; their 
noisy tniisic and dances at every halting-place excited the dis¬ 
gust of the Eur<»peans. Tiieir monotonous dunces are accom¬ 
panied by horrible yellings as well as disgusting postures. 

Two days after leaving the banks of ihe Cu-uene, the residence 
of the Portuguese commandant was again reached on the 11th 
FehruHry. 

Wlicii the expedition left Caconda, ninefy-foiir days liad elapsed 
siuco its departure from Hengneila. The explorers marched east¬ 
wards from Caconda with the intention of passing through the 
district of Kuingolo, parallel to the Uiondo mountains, which stretch 
out about lot) miles, and the nlumdant rivulets flowing southwards 
across the route afToided the carriers of the baggage, who were 
al>out fifty in number, each loaded with a weight of seventy pounds, 
plenty of opportunities of quenching their thirst. 

Oil ti »e 2Cth February the explorers reached Cassanhe 9® 

35', 20' S. Lat., 56'. 30" E* Long. 
The most important fact concerning this 
locality is, that, when a chief dies, his 
body must be exposed to the public till 
Lis successor is elected. The corpse is 
wrapped up in a piece of cloth and sus¬ 
pended on a tree, near which also a 
grave is dug to receive it as soon as the 
new chief has been acclaimed. After a 
troublesome march in rainy weather, the 
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explorers arrived ou the Stii March in the Bihe district aud were 
received utUelmonl& S. Lut., 16^, 42', 30" £, Long, iu tho 

habitation of the Portuguese merchant, Silva Porto, whose senzala^ 
here cal lei) lihata, consisted of a rectangular stockade, the interior 
of which contained various habitations protected by the shade of 
numerous sycamore trees from the rays of the sun, as well as a 
garden with lemons, oranges, aud a variety uf European potherbs. 

Forced to make a prolonged stay in the Bilie district, the explor¬ 
ers erected a habitation for the purpose of giving shelter to tlieir 
followers, at a distance of 2 miles from Belmonte, in a high 
position covered by a dense forest ou the right bank of the Cu-ito, 
and the whole structure was finished in the brief space of 
four days. Fever here seized both the expl<»rers with des¬ 
perate energy, attacking altei'u.'itelj the uue oi the other of them 
daily from eight till nine o'clock in the morning. An unplea- 
aant sensation of cold was the first symptom, which gradually 
became more intense and prostrated the patient, wlio soon 
afterwards began to vomit, and lastly perspired abundantly 
after being extremely dry. In the afternoon relief getieraliy 
ensued and refreshments were taken, but tbe weakness which 
gradually overtook the victims was such, that, after suffering 
thus for several weeks, they were uuuble to walk. Meanwdiile the 
rains continued, aud long hours were whiled away by the fireside 
whilst the storm niged outside. 

During their enforced sojourn the two travellers employed them¬ 
selves in collecting varions kinds of information :—Bihc is the 
chief point of depaiture of caravans marching to the interior, 
and one of the coinn.ercial centres best known to the western 
districts, whence travellers desirous to penetrate into the eastern 
regions; Cassongo, Tehihoco, Garauganja, Catangn, Ganunguessa, 
Gengi, and Bucusso being all connected by commercial tracks 
with the district of Bihe. 

These districts undoubtedly constitute the extreme west of the 
extensive and high region of the watershed line of the great 
river-systems of the Coogo-Zaire and the Zambeze, which, extend¬ 
ing towaids the north-east, has on the one side the Cu-anza, 
the Cii-ango, the Tchicapa, the Cassoi and tbe Lu-alaba, and ou 
tbe other the Cu-bango, the Cu-iio, Cu-audo, the Liba, &c. Passing 
at last to the eoutb of Bengueolo, or Pemba, it terminates in the 
east ou the table-land of Lubiza. Tbe general configuialiou is a 
system of plains, intersected by valleys of slender depth. The 
mean height is 4,570 metres. Supposing this watershed to extend 
80 miles from east to west, and 100 from north to south, we obtain 
a surface of 8,000, aud taking two inhabitants as the minimum per 
square mile, we obtain a population of 16,000 unequally distri¬ 
buted, as ou the rest of the great Continent. 
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Here the original traits and the special physiognomy of savage 
life begin to manifest themselves in a particular manner. The 
people of Bihe, wlio are great wanderers, Lave adopted many cus¬ 
toms of distant tribes, and constitute a strange medley. As they are 
extremely cunning and avaricious, travellers in these parts must 
be on tiieir guard ; having, moreover, for a long time been in 
contact with white men, they are addicted to intoxication and 
thieving, the two first-fruits to the Negro of the advent of civili¬ 
sation. In every district a European is always well received by 
the chiefs, but he must use the greatest circumspection, or he will 
lose everything he poasosses. It must, however, not be imagined 
tliat this assertion implies the idea of violent robbery; on the 
contrary, they pilfer a stranger with great delicacy and caution 
till he is reduced to misery. 

It would be impossible to give an idea of the moral and physical 
degradation of tiie population, for which the climate seems to be 
responsible. The weather being neither very hot nor very cold, the 
negro noeds no shelter against its inclemency; accordingly he 
“ requires a house and clothes more as luxuries than necessities, 
and the fertility of the soil easily satisfies the cravings of his 
slomach. Slavery, from which they suffered in former times, 
also accustomed them to vagabondage, and extinguished family- 
life, so that the nearest relations separate and do not even recog¬ 
nize themselves afterwards. The women are more active and 
laborious than the men, but shame is far from existing among them; 
thus, for instance, one of the baggage-carriers of the explorers had 
fallen a victim to the allurements of a nymph who often visited 
the encampment for the purpose of enticing him ; afterwards she 
received him in her own house where she had posted witnesses 
to take cognizance of the interview, the chief of them being her 
own husband. The tribunal condemned the carrier to pay the 
husband four pieces of cloth, and it appears that such a pro¬ 
ceeding is quite usual among them. In tliis instance it served to 
relievo the married couple from a little financial embarrassment. 
Religious ideas, strictly so-called, have no existence ; the summary 
of all of them being Fetishes and Fetishism everywhere on the 
whole continent. This assertion is borne out by Schweinfurth 
(Au CoKur de V Afrique), by Sir S. Baker (Laka Albert), and by 
Speke (Source of the Nile). 

Cangombe is the capital of Bihe, and the residence of its chief, 
whose name is Quilemo. It being the fatal custom of Africa not 
to sell anything to a European, but to present him with all he 
requires, and to expect in return other presents, he has often 
refused to accept any and given offence; but os the explorers 
desired to engage carriers, and a guide to conduct them to the 
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sources of the Cu-ango, they considered it best to gain the favour 
of the chief by coming to bis presence with gifts, which consisted 
of the following articles:—two pieces of cotton-cloth, two of striped 
cloth, two of blue cotton-cloth, one package of handkerchiefs, one 
soldier’s uniform, one umbrella, one donkey, and several flasks of 
alcoholic beverages. When the libata of Cangombe was reached, 
it was found to be a thousand radtres broad, and one of the largest 
the explorers had seen in Africa. The great enclosure is sur¬ 
rounded by numerous sycamore trees, the bark of whose knotty 
trunks was carved with strange figures, and the plantations extend 
to the banks of the Cu-quaima. Furtber on herds of cattle were 
grazing. After the explorers had been admitted into the interior, 
and passed through a labyrinth between the grass-covered huts, 
they halted in the shade of a large sycamore, and, sitting down 
among about two hundred curious spectators, were made to wait 
for a quarter-of-an-hour till Quilemo made his appearance. Ap¬ 
parently he required time to finish his toiietie. 

At last they were introduced. 

Quilemo, an old man, of no agreeable aspect, dressed in a simple 
long coat, with trousers of a dubious colour, and an enormous 
bat, was sitting on a stool near the hut which served as his bedroom. 
The interview began with the presentation of letters which the ex¬ 
plorers had brought from the coast, explaining their plan of investi¬ 
gating the sources of the Cu-aiigo, with a demand for assistance. 
He expressed satisfaction at the arrival of white men, with whom he 
would be highly pleased to enter into relations, and who would in his 
dominions find an abundance of everything. He promised them 
his powerful aid, as his^eople were much accustomed to travelling, 
but assured them that for so long a journey plenty of guns and 
powder would be required. Lastly, he requested them to present 
him with a gun, if they had one to spare. 

Now the moment for offering the presents had arrived. They 
were taken one by one and passed to Quilemo, who pretended not 
to admire them, and in his turn handed them to an attendant, 
but could scarcely disguise bis pleasure. The seriousness of 
this meeting was broken by a ridiculous incident; when the 
liquor flasks were presented to Quilemo, a negro fled with one of 
them, and the cries of “ Catch llim ” resounded everywhere, but bo 
escaped nevertheless. 

After this preliminary visit, daily botanical and zoological ex¬ 
cursions were made, the results of which the explorers have em¬ 
bodied in the appendix to their work. 

As one of the problems of the expedition was to explore the 
sources of the Uu-anza, an excursion to them was made on the 
24ih April, and on the 28th the libata of a chief called N’gando 
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was reached, who refused to allow the Cu^anza to be crossed with¬ 
out consulting the Fetishes, for fear sdme misfortune might 
befal him. This obstacle having been overcome, and good terms 
restored, Capello offered some presents to N’gando, in return for 
which he generously presented him with an ox. Here various 
specimens of the Flora were collected. Having lost the 29th in 
consultations, and been obliged to treat two dozen nek persons, he 
started for the river on the 30th and reached its banks at 10 o’clock. 

In this place the Cu-anza flows northwards, and its course is 
tortuous enough. Its sandy banks are covered with low bushes. 
Its average depth is 1 to 5 mdtres, breadth from 30 to 40 mdtres, 
and velocity 1 to 5 miles. Towards the east the elevated tracts 
named Cutnpo, which constitute the watershed between the Cii- 
ito and the Cu-anza, extend. In the undulating plain beyond the 
banks of the river a herd of white antelopes with black spots and 
straight horns, were perceived. The natives called them ma-tchobOf 
a kind of shaggy goat living near rivers ; the binocular, however, 
rectified the mistake and showed the Oryx eapeneia. 

The sources of the river were found to be in 13°, 3', 57" S. Lat. 
and 17', 17', 19" E. Long. 

On returning from this excursion to Cangomhe the greatest 
difficulty was to get the chief Quilemo to give orders to his subjects 
for hiring themselves out as baggage-carriero to the ezplorer.s, 
and his repeated promises to do so resulted in nothing. Accord- 
ingly presents were made, not only to the chief, but also to his 
officials ; all were, however, indolent, preferring to negotiate for 
ever, and it was but a poor consolation to the explorers that tlieir 
predecessors, Livingstone, Cameron and Stan"ley, had been similarly 
victimized by the wily Africans. At last the required number oi 
carriers w'ere hired and the explorers departed. 

The expedition started on the 19th May, reaching the Cu-anza 
iuir, 54', 50" S. Lat. and 17°, 84', 30* E. Long, on the 1st of 
June. Having encamped on the banks of tho river, scien¬ 
tific operations for approximately deter¬ 
mining its couiee were undertaken ; and 
the next care of the explorers was to pro¬ 
vide themselves with victuals in order to 
maioh rapidly through the district of 
Luimbe which was in front. The chief of the adjoining senzala 
was in bad circumstances, as be had to ransom a good many of his 
relatives who had been captured^ in the last tvar with Bihe, so 
that he could furnish neither provisions on a large scale, nor carriers: 
The provisions of an African traveller and of his TOople usually 
consist of manioc-metd, and flesh, or dried rivet^fish, which is not 
veiy savoury, but is much appreciated when noUting better can 
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be had; and, as eveiy man on the march daily consumes from 2 to 
to 3 litres of meal, and for the support of eighty during six days, 
tvrenty carriers are necessary to bear a total weight of 1,600 
pounds, a trayeller is subject to constant embarrassments and 
delays. 

In the abovenamed latitude the Cu*atiza is from 50 to 60 
metres broad, and from 4 to 5 deep, having at the utmost a 
velocity of one mile; the water is muddy and dark. The 
course is tortuous enough, but free from cataracts. The land 
on the left bank is high, and covered with vegetation, but on 
the right low, and pro^bly inundated during the great rains. 
This river is navigable almost from its sources to its confluence 
with the Lu-ando, where the first cataract occurs. The water 
of the river is augmented by numerous affluents on both sides 
of it. 

After procuring the necessary provisions the expedition again 
started on the 6th of June, crossed the Bandua hills, passed, 
after a march of 35 miles, through the district of Liiimbe, and 
reached the boundary of Songo, near the residence of the Boha 
Mongoa. During the first days of this march the vegetation 
was low and moderate in amount, but when the level gradually 
became higher it was found to be more abundant and vigorous. 
Numerous fig and sycamore trees, with extensive brauches, 
were encountered, containing innumerable larvm of tbe Ptyalua 
olivaceus* from which water was constantly dripping to such a 
d^ee as to make the ground muddy. Troops of monkeys 
gambolled about and fied terrified at the approach of the 
travellers. They appeared to be of the Cynocephalus species. 

This region is populated by numerous eenzalas, and the in¬ 
habitants of Luimbe, who are partly Ganguelas, are at once 
distinguished by their strange head-dress. Some women looked 
tolerably well, and contrasted favourably with those of Bihe by 
tbeir more delicate features. 

The Lu-ando was crossed near Mongoa in 11°, 34', 6” S. Lat.. 
18°, O', 35" E. Long,, not, however, without opposition. The chief 
fa^ad. no objection, but his vassals gathered round the party 
and offered resistance ; fifty loads piled up, and os many mus¬ 
kets ready to fire upon them, soon brought them to reason. 
After tbe confusion liad terminated, it was found that two pack¬ 
ages had been abstracted, and on a demand for their restora¬ 
tion being made, all knowledge of them was totally denied. 


* Theis an insect, a kind of artificial rain, especially 
and the larva in which it is wrapped from tbe brauches of sycamores, 
aoutinually exudes water, producing 
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A fttraiagem was accordingly resorted to, and the next morn¬ 
ing the whole expedition appeared in front of the HBUzala be¬ 
fore day-break, and, firing about a dozen shots into the air^ 
threatened to bum the senzahi by setting the surrounding 
vegetation on fire, whereon the stolen packages were imme¬ 
diately restored and the expedition peaceably departed ou the 
24tli June. 

On the morning of the 16th July the two explorers left the 
senzaXa of Mungo Quiban, the last halting-place near the 
sources of the Cu-ango, which they reached after a walk 
of half an hour, the aneroid indicating an altitude of 1,450 
Sources of the Cu-an^ metres. Au extensive but uneven tract 

of*?ufoo,m7r?“and®m”re?^ of Country constitutes this culminating 
of tbeiuiiabitants.—Thodis* point a kind of St. Oothard of the Africau 

iirAf^anKa.—Torribio xnortu. vallcy the Cu-ango flowed northwards, 
mScW Bftevwards through plantations of 

—Arriraim the Fort Duqnc UQanioc and Hiassambala (fSoiv/Aum), wnere 
de Brsgansa. numerous girls were seen at work. To 

the north-east the Tcliirungo mountains, and on their euBteru 
declivity the sources of the Tcliicapa, were perceived at a dis¬ 
tance of about 25 miles from the point of observation) which 
was in 11 , 17' S. Lat., and 19", 11', 30" E. Long, from Greenwich. 

Having thus determined the sources of the Cu-ango, the ex¬ 
plorers bad executed one portiOu of their insUuctions, and in¬ 
tended to follow the course of this river northwards till it dis¬ 
charges itself into the Congo-Zaire, which they would then have 
followed to the sea to terminate their laUburs. In tins attempt 
iliey were, however, foiled as we shall see. 

In the region where the explorers now happened to be, a 
variety of springs, the directions of which were approxiiua- 
tively determined by the compass, flowed into the Tchicapa, 
the Cu-ango, the Cassai, the Lu-me, the Lu-ando, which, in 
tlieir turn, poured their waters into the Congo-Zairc, the Cu- 
anza and the Zambeze, losing themselves in valleys in which 
the more vigorous vegetation indicated their tortuous course. ^ 

The aspect of the country was magnificent. As far as the 
sight could reach eastward, the green valley of the high Cassni 
plateau extended, populous with numerous senzalaa (hamlets) of 
the Mo-Quioco and the Ma-cosa tribes, indicated by the white 
spots of manioc flour spread out on mats of mabu, {Papyrua 
owt). This was just the bee-season when every tree contains 
a hive, from which honey is collected in the mouths of July 
and August. It is remarkable what regard the negroes en¬ 
tertain for the hives of each other, the smallest abstraction of 
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v/a.x from one of them being looked upon as a serious case of 
robbeiy. Meanwhile hydromel flows in torrents, and life is 
spent in drunkenness and in haggling with traders. Most of 
tbe people are poor, their whole dress consisting of a piece of 
hide tied to the waist by a rope, and, as a distinction, some 
have wristlets, necklaces of beads, and hair braided with many 
shells in it; but the women are satisfied with an apron of 
mabelia (texture of palm-leaves,) their infants riding on their 
haunches as we often see also in India. Their huts are sel¬ 
dom thatched or covered with mud, grass being considered 
sufficient. Both sexes are fond of wearing a little stick trans¬ 
versely in the membrane which separates the nostrils; it 
looks like a pencil and is parallel to the inuuth. 

In order better to determine the hydrographical basin of the 
Cu-ango, the two explorers separated; one caravan taking the 
western, and the other marching along the eastern, banks of 
the river at some distance. They again met at Cassanjc in 
9°, 35', 6“ S. Lat, and 17°, 51', 30" Ijong. according to their pre¬ 
vious arrangement, that the explorer arriving first at the com¬ 
mencement of September in Cassanje, should wait ten days 
for bis companion, and then go in search of him. They do not 
state when the western caravan arrived in the said district, 
or locality, but their first observation in it is recorded in their 
table of geographical co-ordinates on tbe 9th September 187b, 
and the last on the 18th of the same month. The western 
caravan arrived first, because the eastern was subject to delays 
on account of the difficulty of obtaining carriers for the bag¬ 
gage ; it made, howdVer, its entrance into Cassanje, on the day 
just named, amid the firing of muskets and joyful songs to 
CL-lebrate the meeting of the two caravans. 

After a stay of several months in Cassanje, where also a fair, 
annually visited by Portuguese merchants, is held, and after 
making excursions into the districts to collect specimens of 
the Flora and Fauna, the explorers receded still more from 
the river Cubango in a western direction, took afiectionate 
leave, of their friend Narciso A. Paschoal, who appears to 
be a Portuguese trader settled in Cassanje, and began, on the 19th 
February 1879, their march to Duque de Braganza, which is 
situated in 8°, 57', 16” S. liat, and 16°, 10', E. Long, 

After undergoing some hardships, the expedition arrived in 
the concelho, or disiriot of tbe Malanje, where a halt was made 
at E’Dala Samba, the date being marked 4th March in the 
table of geographical co-ordinates, which are 9°, 27', 43” S. 
Lat., and 16°, 50', 30” £. Long. Before arriving in this 
place, Portuguese and African graves were frequently met with, 
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and bore testimony to tlie precarionsness of life in the few esta¬ 
blishments where agents from the commercial houses of Malanje 
take up their abode on the route in order to be the first to meet 
the caravans. In these regions the mortality is terrible, although 
the miasmatic influence is not equal throughout the year. 
During the rainy season the high temperature causes the soil 
to evaporate more; people perspire abundantly, drink a great 
deal and absorption is considerable. The constitution l^iog 
thus disturbed, any sickness becomes more dangerous and intense. 

During their sojourn at Cussanje the explorers saw three 
merchants die, one of whom was a European. A firm of iMalatiJe, 
with a branch at Cassanje, and established by three partners, had 
to close business because two of them died. The climate is not 
at all suitable for Europeans (as condic^ocs de habitabilidadc por 
aqui iiao satisfazem as exigencias curopeas). 

Close groves occur, wliich are sometimes full of water, and 
in the little open patches, tracks of game could be seen, al¬ 
though a cliancc was seldom got to fire at any, owing to its 
&h3’ness. The explorers were followed for miles by the small head¬ 
men of mxtalns, often wearing the uniform of a captain, although 
occupying only the rank of a piivate in the Portuguese-African 
forces ; they came with their followers, and generally bad also 
a loafer from Ambaca for a secretary. These people oiler gifts 
uud pester travellers most persistently to obtain some of their 
good.s. 

Borne of these advanced denizeus of Ambaca, or Ambaqiiiataa, 
us the explorers call them, must liave made themselves very 
obnoxious, because they are dubbed the damned souls of the 
interior,” which apellatiou appears, however, to be belied by the 
portrait of one, who is represented in European garments with 
a cylindrical hat, and looks rather sedate, and respectable, much 
resembling the half-caste Portuguese class we see in the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency. This toilette, by which, and by his generally 
pox-marked features be is at once recognized, is the character¬ 
istic of the Ambaca trader who is represented to be more cunning 
than a fox. He is deeply conversant with the habits of ^ the 
aborigines, enters a senzala, creates a position for himself, gains 
the favour of all, but especially of the headmen, decides questions, 
maintains his supposed reputation of a scholar by narrating 
stories about the customs of Europeans to the people, gives them 
glittering accounts of religions ceremonies, and writes letters 
for them. On all his marches be carries paper and ink, taking 
from 2 to 4 yards of cloth as the price for writing a letter to a 
headman, or a petition to some official. 

After passing beyond filelanjo, the explorers had just returned 
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to their encampment on the 19th March from a little excursion, 
when a European, riding on an ox and accompanied by two or 
ttiree blacks, suddenly made his appearance in the clearing. They 
went towards tho stranger, who dismounted, and likewise approach¬ 
ed them. 

“ 1 am Dr. Max Buchner,’* said he, " a German explorer, sent 
on a special mis-sion to the regions of Luuda, where 1 am to 
encounter the Muata-Janvo. I am in Mulanje completing the 
nmiiber of iny carders and waiting for some things wiiich I am 
to take with me. 1 knew that you liad arrived here, and came 
witii the double intention of making your acquiutauce, and 
of ascending the mountain in front of us ; an idea wliicli suggested 
itself to me as soon as I entered this district.” Having invited 
him to their hut, they breakfasted together and conversed, where¬ 
on he departed in the direction in which they luid come, but 
returned at four o’clock in the afternoon with a burning fever, 
and it became necessary at once to lake leave of their sick guest 

Coasting along the mountains to their right, the explorers 
had on their left, an immense plain, full of brooks, and marched 
iu si.\ days through the borders of the concelho of Malanje to 
Duqiie de Braganza, sleeping one day near a small hamlet, 
another on the bush, and again another on the banks of somo 
river. 

On tbe 2Sth March the river Lucalla was crossed for the first 
time, at the habitation of Calandula near the rapids of Faba, 
ascending from which the great cataract of Lianzundo, a beauti¬ 
ful sheet of 30 vertical metres, was encountered, with beautiful 
primeval vegetation on the sides, and an orange-grove near 
the foot. On the 30th the fort of Duque de Braganza was 
reached, were the Portuguese commandant, Captain A. Silveiro, 
a kind old man, wearied of, and spent in, the service of his country, 
received them hospitably. After constructing their encamp¬ 
ment in three hours, the explorers entered tho residencia to 
which they liad been invited for dinner, and found it to be a 
stockade, with two large verandahs in the interior, one contain¬ 
ing ^lie kitchen and the other tbe dining-room. A dozen negroes 
with a few pigs, hens, a monkey, a gazelle and a parrot, appeared 
to be tbe only tenants of this vast enclosure, besides the captain 
the master of all. We reserve a description of this concelho 
or district, for the second visit to it of the explorers, on their 
home jmirney. 

Tbe expedition now again marched towards the river Cu-ango 

Bantai of the cu-«iiro.-a o«ler to trace its lower course, after 
portion of the diary of the taking a rest of 26 days at Duqne de 
sestuiUy iSiOs Braganza. Accordingly they started 
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agTiin on tlic 28th April 1879, precisely 531 days after their de- 
parturo from Bcngucla. Duriug ibis portion of the march, the 
explorers suffered most, not only from the usual fevers, but also 
from scorbutic eruptions and cveu scarcity of provisions ; they 
however reached the banks of the Cu-ango at last in 7®, 27', IS" 
S. Lat, and 1S“, S8', 8" E. Long, on the 27th May, and found a 
hamlet in which they obtained plenty of food. The people here 
are Ma-Jaccas, and some account of tiiein, as well as of other 
tribes, given in a portion of the diary dated 28th May, is hero 
ii»serted :— 

Tlic aspect of the Ma-Jaccas is not so distiuct as that of 
the peoples of tlje south. They arc mostly peaceful, at least, 
those of io-day with whom wc entered into relations, hut they 
are very wild, and show extreme diffidence. Tlieir head-dress 
is original and most varied, the luair being so cut as to give it 
the appearance of a bonnet without a peak, and a portion hang- 
mg dowm around the back of the head iu tresses; some have 
sliavcd stripes extending from the nape of the neck-to the forc- 
Iiead ; in fact thoir hair is arranged in a variety of shapes 
which cannot be described in an)' particular manner. They 
walk about almost naked, having only ma&o/Zas (a 
wrapper of a texture of palm-leaves or of the lly^lucnQ 
ffiiinensis), Tiieir habitations, geometrically well constructed 
of mavinnga (penisctuui ?) interlaced with grass present 
from a di.slo.uco an interesting perspective. They cultivato 
tlie ground but little, they fish, however, on a grand scale, 
and have no inclination to keep cattle. When speakiii/j to 
Quizengamo about cattle, be informed us «f a strange custom, 
which is, however, rare in tlic rest of Afiica, and is the reason why 
the Ma-Jaccas cannot produce oxen, and scarcely any sheep, 
goats, &c.; the chief, namclj', has alone the right to po.sse.ss and to 
propagate cattle, and any one infringing it invariably loses his 
head ; in case lie should endeavour to flee, the Fotishmen would 
di.scovor him. He said that if we wore to pass through the 
whole country on the left bank of the Cu ango, we could not ob- 
taiu sight of even one ox. This strange custom, about which 
wo intend to make inquiries, has no satisfactory explanafion. 
One of their occupations is the chase, and tlicy hunt pa-lancas, 
enormous antclopo.s (Hippotragus ?) of wliich they showed ns 
the antlers, and gazelles, &c., abounding in that region. 

“ The regions on both sides of the Cu-ango are divided into 
many districts, wdth special names, to which the traveller must 
pay attention in order to avoid confusion. Tims, to the w'est, the 
districts of Quitcia-N'hungo, Mucume-N'jinibo, Futa, of which we 
have already spoken, extend ; they arc inhabited by (lie Ma-Sossos, 

29 
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who give them various names, in couforraity with the localities. To- 
'\;ards the east the case is the same with Jaccas. The principal 
cliief of the Ma-Jacens is the Mequianvo, Quianvo or Muenc 
Puto Cassongo. Bis habitation is in S, Lat* 6° 30',* near a rivulet 
called N'ganza, at a distance of about four hours from the Cn- 
ango. The tales narrated to us about the Qiiilolos wore so dif¬ 
ferent and contradictory, that they would be doubtful even if 
expurgated. Some asserted that the Qiiianvo is more powerful 
than the Muata of Liuida, because he performs the ceremony and 
instals the successor when the Janvo of Luuda dies. ' Others denied 
this, and even asserted that the former is a vassal of the latter. 
Lustl)^ the interpreters denied all this, as they were not even ac- 
quainled with each other; this assertion we, howeA-cr, suppose 
1o be inaccurate, becaubc it appears that both presented thcniselves. 
The Qnianvo is a man of regular and athletic stature. On re¬ 
ception days he wraps hiinself in a cloth, and wears on his forehead 
a broad bandage of glass-beads, whicli is tied behind, and lias on 
its upper rim many red feathers of parrots. Ho wears armlets 
and wristlets. He drinks a great deal of mahivo (the native name 
for hramhj) and cuts only choice game, such as gazelles, &c. IIg 
maintains commercial relations Aviili the coast tAinbriz) by a 
direct route continued on the river Lojo, by means of the IIIa- 
Sossos, Avheu tlicy go to procure caoutchouc and ivory% and pass 
through his icrritoiy in order to travel as far as Muata Compana 
and Mnene Congo Tubinge, This last chief appeals to be im])oriant. 
His habitation is on the bank of the Muluiu and is bouiukd by a 
great river said to be named Baccavi. His estates are on the frontieis 
of the country of the Ua-Cundis or Ma-Cnndis, ferocious cannibals, 
extending towards the north-east, it was said ; and spoken of with 
terror. Lastly, they liave a great river, like tlie t’li-ango, which 
flows into the sea ; and we being the first white men Avho liad made 
our appeaiauce in the territories of Muene Punto, they insisted on 
our paying them a visit. After the Quizengamo had departed, a 
native of Sosso was introduced to us who gave us some more in¬ 
formation. He savs that he resides on tlio road to S. Salvador, 
knetws the Congo-Zuire, If'cusso,and lives near the habitations of. 
Mambo Assamba and of Malungo Atcea. He oficred himself to u.s 
as a guide. The sources of the Lu-quiche, the last affluent of the 
Cu-ango on the left bank, are situated in the Zombo mountains. 
On ascending tbo river for two days, numerous rocks obstruct its 
course at a site named Quicungi, and still further up, the mouth 
of the Cu-ilo Quiasosso occurs, lie continued to maintain that, 
hereabouts, there is no further road along the Cu-ango, but a desert. 

* This Latitado is also the extreme limit of the progress of the expedition. 
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He speaks of the union of the Cu-engo with the Cu-ango, 
and further on of the Cassai and of other rivers, of groat extent, 
saying that they arc enornious, and the country inundated. 
He told us that two years ago a m\m~delU (white man) had passed 
there (to the massan qo, the point of confluence as he says) 
in a odio-ia-inito (European boat), who was, no doubt, Stanley. 
Jle certifies the existence of a great lake and that of the celebrated 
dwarfs. He concludes that, to reach the massemgo [confluence of the 
Congo-Zaire with the Co-ango], a journey of six months is required ! 

The aborigines invited the explorers to pay a visit to the resi¬ 
dence of Quianvo, their chief, but it was on the other side of the 
river, us already mentioned in our extract from the diary. 

Tlie explorers, determined to advance, started again on the 29th 
May, in the movuing, when the yet dark hills began to assuino 
every Khade of green, the intervening plains appeared to be lakes, 
and the distant mountains reflected the azure tints of the sky. 
Isatiire smiled ; the iiclJs and the sky w’crc adorned, the former with 
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flowers, and the latter l)y the rays of tho 
brilliant orb of day. The river Cu-ango 
haviu" l)eou readied, poundings were taken 
in a small boat, and the average depth 
found to bo eight feet. It was dotted 
with small islands of white sand, and on 
it.s banks numerous hinpopotanuiscs wore 
observed. The heat was, however, suffo¬ 


cating; and both tlio fever and tho dysentery of the explorers 
became more obstinate. 


After having, nevertheless, again progressed a few stages, an al¬ 
tercation arose with tho guide, who insisted that, in order to roach 
tlio habitation of the Quianvo, the river must he crossed and the 
inarch continued on its right hank, as no track could bo found 
fur a long time on tho left. From the 5tli to the Stli June tho 
expedition still advanced, but ill a state of great despondency, at 
some distance from the river, through a rc;^ioii which contained 
no inhabitants at all, .and on tlie Otli it reached the extreme limit 
of its progrcs.p. * Ketnrning llienre to Diique de Eraganza, it 
reached tliat place in about 26 days, and the altitude of tho 
Bun was taken for the first time at noon on tho 30th June 1879. 


Dnque de Dragaiiza, of which we have already given tho geo¬ 
graphical position, is situated on a treeless plain, 1,060 luJtrcs 
above tlie Roa, ou tho right bank of the Lu-calla river. The seat 
of the coucelho is composed of an ample fort of mud-bricks, with 
loopholes, parapets and fosse in bad condition, surrounded by two 


Mentioned in the preceding foot-note. 
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dozen habitations at the most; among which the residence of 
the commandant, which fronts tlic cast, is tho most notable. The 
fort was built at a time wheu the Govcmineat sent au expedition 
to the place to check the excesses of the Jinga aborigines, who 
threatened the district of Ainbaca with tlieir raids. The com¬ 
merce is almost nil, tliere being no important firms hero. Soiuo 
little efforts at cultivation are, however, being made in this vast 
agricultural region, as a little tobacco, cotton, and, further to the 
north, in Danjc, some colossal sugar-cane, with other produce, has 
been seen. 

The uncultivated condition of this region must be attributed to 
military propouderauce. Duqtie do Bragunza is distant from 
the centre of tho Government and contains 50 or (iO military 
stations, the coniinaudaiits of which, when they Lave no occasion 
to display their prowess against tuibiilenb natives, are covetous 
enough to extort tithes (which have been abolished) from the 
Jinga vassals and to commit other depredations. Tims, for in¬ 
stance, the explorcis were told that an ofHcor bad despatched a 
private soldier to levy a certniu mulct from a chief; which being 
refused, he marched with the detachment under his ooinuiand and 
lifted 180 heads of cattle which the said chief possessctl. Tiie coii- 
quence was that the latter retired to the Jinga country, as many 
others imd done before him, and depopulated the conceiho. The 
people are a niixtmo of Jingas, Ambacas and some Boiuias, who 
iutenuariy with the soldiers of Liianda, and, constituting the ex¬ 
isting families, cultivate small pltds of ground by which they live. 

After making excursions into the suirounding country, tho 
explorers depjirtcd, ftu the 11 th September, for the last time, 
from Dtiquo de Ibaganza, hoping to reacli Dondo on the ’ijbd er 
2 Uh. Tijey took au an alVectiouale farewell from Captain Silverio 
who said:—“Go! go! Europe is waiting to reward you for 
your sufferings, and to appreciate your services. 2 sow, tlie time 
for taking rest, and profiting by it is at hand. As to me, be¬ 
ing old, 1 shall never return to see 3 'ou again, and the grave 
will shortly receive my bones," 

Afi tlie track by which the explorers marched gradually approach¬ 
ed tho river Cu-auz.a and tho land was sloping towards it, 
they saw exotic palm-trees, the Jiviodendroii, with a straight 
trunk partly covered with tlic branches of the Cochlospcrmum 
angolensis, full of yellow flowers, Erylhrinaa with rosy clusters, 
and other plants. Birds gambolled about, nml some of the trees 
were covered with their suspended nests, forty-seven being counted 
on one. Among tlmse most worthy of mootion was the 
Bucoraa* caffer, called wild turkey, but stouter than those seen 
in, Eutopo, with a long beak, the breast icd lu iront, and a 
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largo tail, Tt lives in flocks iu tlieso groves, perched on high 
trees, and is ou that account difficuk to get at, and also 
because one, posted as a seiitiy, gives notico of the least dan¬ 
ger hy the alarm cry c6 c6, whereon all fly away. 

The nniuterrupted movement of the caravans marching both 
wnys along the track followed l>y the explorers was something 
marvellous, scarcely an hour elapbiiig without dozens of negroes 
passing, laden with caoutchouc, ivory, &c., but oil was the article 
most frequently transported, A march Avith negroes afforda 
opporiniiities of observing their ornamentation, of wliich they 
aic fond. Their long tresses are adorned with beads, shells 
and bits of metal and carefully smeared with palm-oil. They use 
feathers of birds and skins of animals, horns and even human 
teetli ; they pierce not only their ears but the nose for the inser¬ 
tion of little sticks of wood, and distignre their bodies by incisions 
A\ith knives, the scars being considered beautiful. Circumci- 
.siou is performed among the Ban-Ualas, often on adults, who 
also file their upper front-teeth to separate them ; their brutal 
cupping operations wiili ox-horns and knives are frightful, 

IJiUingon the 17th reached Nbangue-ia-Pope, the explorers 
encamped near a seiiOfiici enclosed by a Ijedge of euphorbias, 
Avilh the intention of vi>itiug a cataract ou the 18tb, which 
Avas done. The defile tlirongli wliich llio Cn-anza precipita¬ 
tes itself opens out here, so that the river is about 30 meircs 
bn)ad. Falling from a height of 8 to 10 metres, the river con¬ 
tinues its Avestward course. There being also many mcks 
and other difficult passages in the river, it is navigable neither 
above this locality nor fiom it to Dondo. • 

m 

Ou the uioriung of the 20tli Sejitembcr, after the travel¬ 
lers liad CKossed some little brooks, and passed a few ostablish- 
mcnis called Ctissoqui, they met a numerous crowd of porters, 
Avhose ])eciiliar loads, such as scaled boxes, new trunks, &c., 
made them suspect the presence of a Europciiu. They were 
not mistaken iu this surmise, for a few miimtos afterwards 
two white meu emerged from a bend iu the ruad, anil the one 
arriving first appeared to be the chief. He was a robust man, 
willi a fair beard, and an ampio hat, but, as lie di<l not break 
the silence, they took him to be one of tiie liltlc cominuuica- 
tive (pouco expansivo) sous of Great Britain, llis gentlemanly 
appearance, however, inspired them with confidence and they 
saluted him Avith the customary “ Boiis dias, cavalheiro” whereou 
ho explained in broken Portuguese that he Avas a Germau 
explorer, Von MechoAv by name, coining from Luanda, and 
travelling to Malanjc, where ho intended to organize a train 
of attcudauts, fur descending the Cu-ango iu a boat of his 
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own, nud making a complete reconnaissance of it to its junction' 
Vitli the Congo-Ztiire. The illustrious traveller had already 
encountered much trouble in engaging carriers; his cheerful* 
ness, however^ had overcome nil obstacles and he was deter¬ 
mined to try his luck. Some difficulties the explorers bad met 
with in those regions, chiefly with the Jingas who inhabit 
them, and the fevers as well as the other hardships they liai] 
suffered from in the interior, having been explained to Von 
l\lcclio\v, be seemed to make but little account of them, and 
the two parties separated again. 

When the cxploiers perceived many telcgra])h poles they 
knew that European civilization had begtui to invade tlicse parfs, 
and they were S(»on agreeahh' surprised by the visit of Duarte 
Silva, au officer of the Portuguese army employed iu the De¬ 
partment of Public Woiks iu Africa, who was encamped 
there, and came to bid them welcome. The news of the airival of 
the explorers soon spread in the adjoining camps, and imita¬ 
tions uith congratululious poured in fioni all sides: the grotesque 
commercial corporation of Dondo (O'*, 41' S Lat., 14', ST, 54'’ E. 
Long observed on tlio SOtb September) a!>o offered a few days after¬ 
wards a ban<piet to the cxpli»rors,during which they were introduced 
to the gentlemen who composed it. 

On the 11th October the explorers embarked iu a steamer and 
ariivctl on ibc loth at Luanda (just 729 d:i 3 ’s since llieir depaiiure 
to the souili) where the Govcrnur-Oenoral Vasco Gucdcs do 
Carvalho c Alenezcs receive<] them with much kindness, but they 
lived with all llitir attendants af. tlic house of St, Maninl 
Raphael Gorjao, the Director of the Public ^Volks ol Angola, \\h»> 
had within the short space of three years established an extensive 
telegraphic line, Imilt an office and a hospital, organized a pndhs- 
sioual school, and surveyed a line of railway which is to extend 
250 kilometres. 

The town of Luanda in 8\ 47', 50" S. Lat. and 13\ 7', 30" R. Long, 
situated on the sea shore, is divided into the high and the low 
town (cidade alta c haixa), but has also many country houses called 
mu8§eqiic8, Tlte population of the iiiteiior docs not exceed 9,000 
iuliabiUnits, 3,500 of these being men, 3,000 women, 1,200 boys 
and ],300 girls. The Europeans numlier at the utmost 1,100, two- 
thirds of whom arc degradados^ namely, persons exiled for crimes. 
The mxisseques contain 2;000 inhabitants, and the suburbs 
with the island 2,350, so that the total population would amount 
to about 13,350 persons. 

The commercial association of Luanda likewise gave a banquet to 
the explorers, at wliich H. E. the Governor with the whole body of 
merchants w'as present; but^ being desirous of recovering their 
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fitrength in the more benignant climato of Mossamedesr, they sailed 
for that port, where they spent two months, and then returned 
rortugal. 

, From the experience gathered by the expedition, the follow¬ 
ing conclusions may be drawn :—The life of Africans is simple, 

_ , t t . .1 primitive and coarse. In the thousand 
cnstoin' 4 ,ch:Macipr,ianL'iM^^ 03 , seiizalas. Or Iiamlets, Visited i)y the ex- 
fwrii. tiie oburigmc's. plorci'S, they mct witli hut little varietv- 

iiwimiiii la'oductBof Africa- aud always the same arrangement of 
f’oit.iiiion of iiiu Negro aud constructing, Covering, and grouping the 
-Mrican cuiomzation. liabitatioDs. Poles or c<anes firmly fixed 

in the soil, interlaced with grass, or plastered witli mud, covered 
with leaves, and arranged in a round or quadrangular form, 
constitute a hut, wliich has two or three divisions inside, but is gener¬ 
ally the porperty of one man. The heailmaii nearly always sur¬ 
rounds his domicile with the huts of all the other inhabitants, 
encircling the whole liainh t uith a stockade which can be closed. 
Around the stockade there are small patclies of plantain trees, 
stramoiiiuni, aud fields cultivated for daily subsistence. The 
■will of the chief is law, aud, as the strong oppress the weak, 
Lo is often displaced by another, the people emigrate else¬ 
where and the hamlet is broken up. 

The conjugal advantages are all on the side of the Imshand, 
who compels his wife to work for him like a slave. The African 
has no religion, and \n^ Fetish is supposed hy him to be a kind of 
talisman, by which noxious iullncnces are counteracted, while‘'con¬ 
science," as Captain 11. Burton has well said, “does not exist, the 
only repentance which a native is able to feel, being grief for 
having allo\vc<l an opportunity to escape to commit a crime. 
Thieving distinguishes a man, and assassination, above all, if 
accompanied by atrocious incidents, makes a hero of him.’* This 
]}ictnrc is somewhat overdrawn, and it must be admitted that 
moral Sentiment exists among Africans, altlioiigh in an embryonic 
state only. Thus, in every Iribo visited by the explorers, a rich 
nuirderor could indemnify the relatives of his victim hy paying 
a blood-ransom, and thou again continue his wicked career ; and 
they knew of a native who had committed three murders without 
the least compunction ns the most natural thing, only at the in¬ 
stigation of a chief. This is Just like a still living Arab Sultan, whose 
name we need not mention, and who simply orders one of his 
attendants to shoot a man when ho dislikes him. 

Without inflicting upon the reader the enumeration of a score 
of languages spoken by various tribes, we may observe that un¬ 
written idioms arc most subject to change, and that a small 
difference in the pronunciation may give rise to subsequent 
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moditications, still mure enhanced by the migrations of the people 
and hy the transformation of their usngce. Thus, for instance, people 
who have gone from a level country where they had no occasion 
to shout, into mountains, where tiiey call one to another from 
different heights, accustom themselves in course of time to 
draw out certain syllables long in a kind of chatiting tone, to 
he heard at a distance. The result is the same near great rivers, 
cataracts, &c., whore the accents which have been in the middle 
of words are generally transferred to the final syllables. In course 
of time it will no doubt appear that some languages, at present 
considered different, arc merely dialects of one, and their number 
will be considerably reduced. 

It is remarkable that the aborigines havo very little or no ten¬ 
dency to contradict, and always reply in tlie affirmative. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in order to elicit tlie truth on any subject, a great deal 
of circumlocution is I'equircd, Their notions of time, distance 
and quantity arc extremely confused, and cause much perplexity to 
a European, Thus, for instance, the question, ‘'What time will it 
take ns to reach the point Avherc the Cu-ango flows into the 
Zaire?’' was, after a long preamble, answered thus :—"It will be 
necessary to use up two pairs of sandals!” 

In their barter the same confuuon prevails. Thus, for instance, 
an agreement liriviiig been arrived at to buy a head of cattle for 
yards of cloth, the payment in pieces was arranged as 
follows;— 

1 whole of ... ••• 18 

1 cut of ... ... ... 15 

1 cut of ... ... ... IG 

5 yards more'I ... 5 

Total ... 5-1 

Not understanding this calculation, tlie savages insisted that 
it should be arranged in lots of 9 yaids (half-pieces) as follows 

Coniplete •• • * I ■ 0+9 

Cut ... ... ... PxG+3 

Gut ••• .1. 94-7 + 2 

Total ... 27+22+{»==54 

The chief articles of food in tlie regions tlirongh which tlic 
expedition marched, are tlie following four :—Manioc (Jatroi)ha 
manioc); Massainbala (varieties of Sorghum), mnssango (Pen- 
iaelum typhoideum) which belongs at present to the genus 
Pencillaria), and ludian-corn {Zea mais), which likewise ocenrs 
in great abundance. All tliese articles are made into bread after 
being reduced to meal; unfortunately, however, the people have 
no mills, and grind it only by pounding. With the broad the nc"ro 
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eats whatever of flcsii, fish, or vegetables he can get. Ginguba 
{lirachia hyiwjaa) is also of great value to them, aud eutire tribes 
live on it, especially the Jingas, the Ma-Hungos, and the 
^la-Jaccas, who swallow astonishing quantities of it law as it is 
taken from the ground. 

Thou come imligonoiis and exotic fruits, too numerous 
to enumerate, from tiie Viiis hcraclifolia to the plantain, as well 
as the variety of Inhame, tubercles of Ildmia, potatoes, aud 
little known roots, wlilch are devoured grccdil 3 \ 

Lastly, a slick of sugar-cane, a gourd of soured milk or hj^dro- 
inel, complete the srric.s of aliments in a luscious repast. 

Vegetable diet prevails almost exclusively over the whole con- 
tiueiit, aud a licad of cal lie is slaughtered only in extraordinary 
cas'S, when the native who is generally puerile, gives vent to 
most stupendous excesses of joy. Able to bear liungor for a long 
time, he contents bim.self witb four grains of Arachia, but wljen 
the monuMit to appease his a]>pctite arrives, he is in^iatiable. lie 
jbtufls liim''elf <:nnluaily with several piHinds of flour till his abdo¬ 
men swells, .‘sbiues, and appears read}' to burst. This voracity is 
iim-t ))M*valent among old men. 

Idu* African manifests a decided propensity for drink. Either 
the scarcii}" of Kuropean liquors, or the teinpmary oblivion of 
lliu wretched and monotonous life of a negro which their abuse 
oaii^e-^, makcis bim vt-iy gieed}' for drink, and the expioiers 
scaiwly knew a ca o iu whicli, if a chance \vcre given to uiio of 
them, lie did not diink till bo fdl tb)\vn. Some beverages of the 
C‘omti_y al.'io pnithiee intuxicatiou, but a great deal of ibem 
iiiUisL bo KWrdlowed graduidl}", whoieas brandy eilecls it very 
speedily, so »Ii it tlio nalivo con.'siilerod the drinking of it to be as 
pleasant as that of liydromel is melancholy. 

As to the food of ilie African, it is unsavoury to a palate not 
habituated to it, ‘ lie docs not recoil even from putrefaction, 
and European perfume is unpleasant to him, to such a degree, 
that he would prefer a s\vcet fruit with a terebintliine ffavour to 
any other which a Kuropean would prize. Some fruits with a most 
disgusting smell, say a vaiiety of the cnrtctt are liighly 

appreciated ; but inodorous aud insipid substances also are de¬ 
voured with a great gusto. 

The vegetable products of Africa embrace, first, the gigantic 
trees, then a variety of bushes and unknown plants which it would 
tako volumes to describe. Wo shall iu this place enumerate 
only such as have been utilized in commerce, namely, a variety 
of palms producing oil, especially the Elaia gtcinenaia. Plants 
the leaves of which are used in the manufacture of hats and other 
articles ; these are the Hyp/mne aud the varieties of the Boraaaua. 

30 
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The fibres of the Adasonvmas are at present exported on a 
groat scale for the manufacture of paper and other articles. The 
Palma Chridih used for medicines. Aloes occur in groat ab¬ 
undance. Tobacco crows everywhere, and that of Ambaca has 
a special aroma. The sugar-cane prospers wherever water is 
abundnut. Cotton occurs iu the whole province of lionguelas ; 
il\e COjffeCj which is now appreciated in Portugal, comes from tlie 
whole inoimtaiuous region, and that from Cazeugo is considered 
the best. Giuguba (arachis hf/pogea) which yields much oil, 
appears to he extremely abundant in the table-land of Amhacu 
and in the eastern districts. All kinds of pepper occur every 
where, liice was seen under cultivation by the explorers in the 
district of Bihe, where large tracts of country appeared to he <lov()ted 
to it, litdian-corn was very fertile at Quillonguos, Caconda and 
Duquedo Braganza. Sorghum \\'ii> the goin ral food of the people 
of the interior, but Massaiigo (Peni^eium typlmideuni^ is in¬ 
variably the staff of life to the Gaijcueilas and to the Ma-Qniocos. 
There isan amazing quaniitv ot £/c7>u', and along the 

coast, as well as iu the interior, ihore are notaole tracts lull of 
Copal-fjnm trees. Caoufcliovc is the pioductof ccdo.ssal cr<*ope^H, 
which the aboiigines destroy iu order to extract- tluirsap. The 
production of the lesiu called Dvagona-bJootl has alieady been 
attempted. 

Animal products arc:— Ivory, represented l>y the tusks of the 
elephant, which is always in great request, hut llm exploieis api»car 
never to have met the animal nor the Ithiaoccros, the horn of 
whicii ia also an article of trade. The Ganguollas are the greatest 
producers of * Spiders and worms produce silk. The 

Marahout-bird yieldssold in various markets. Skins of 
oxen and of wild beasts, such as leopards, panthers, lions, &c. 

Lastly, the mineral products are ;— Iron ami IJ rim stone. In all 
the mountains and iu the interior Copper is found, and, when east, 
marked with the figure of a cross. Signs of coal exist. Cold 
occurs in the Lomhijc and other districts. Silver is found in Jinga 
(Didlango), Cambanabe, &c. Jiock-Salt is gathered in many places. 

The history of Africa is as old as that of Europe, but excepting 
the northern portions nothing of it is known. All the races who 
had come into contact with the negro only subjugated him, and, 
slavery having been abolished even by European nations in com-^ 
paratively recent times only, it is not to he wondered at that the 
hereditary terror and hatred wJiich the negro entertained towards 
all men of a lighter complexion than tiis own hasnotyce disappear¬ 
ed. His pliysical and moral position will henceforth be modified 
by other influences than hitherto; let us hope tliat his fnUire will 
be blighter than his past, and that he will in course of time become 
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civilized, although it must be admitted, that at least for the present 
tlie ]»rospecls of coloiiizdtion are very scanty in tropical, aud chimeri¬ 
cal ill Central Afiica, wliore the life of Ifiiiropeans is endangered hy 
maladies and other dangers. There are, indeed, salubrious districts 
in the interior, and deli«liifnl large rivers, but when will they be¬ 
come navigable, anti when will lailroads or even common tracks 
ctinnect the interior with the litoral and make European colonies 
possible wliich havo not been attempted even in this country, 
although it affords nivich greater faciliiicsof communication with 
temperate localities in the North-Western Provinces, in the 
Ilirnala^’as, the Nilgiris, *&c., than will ho possible in Africa even 
after a luige influx of Europeans has taken place. 


E. Bbhatsek. 



Art. Ill —landed PROPRIETORSHIP, LAND-TENURES, 
AND THE VESTIOESOF LOOAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
UNDER NATIVE RULE IN ORISSA. 


“ Etijrland will nnivc nt a true knowlcilgo of Tmlia only l>y tbc coacrotc si inly 
of imlividnal locolitie-^. A tinio for Hifo i^yiilliusiri :iiul tlioorisini; will ('ouio in dtic 
c(»ursc. but inoiimvhile the wkM. puIuI s('vvir/» w hich an ludiuu iiivcilij'ator can 
rentier, ij» a careful colleclion of fiiet.’',”—11*! IT. JJttft/tr. 

A t a lime when measures fur the clnssilicatioii of laml-lcmires, 
ilennitioii of tenant rights and the estahlisiiinont of a 
system of Local SolLnoverniiu'iit are wanidy discussed 

by tiie pnulicaud the Picss, an acc-uint td’ the past history, and the 
existing custinns ami conditions under which laml is held, rent is 
paid, and villaco communities aie uianaoeil, in districts not, atVocU-d 
byrntdoru ideas on (ho siibji'ct, Will not he out <>f place. If 
example is better than precept, hving instances mu^t be more 
vaiualilo than abstract theoieins. The ground oecu[)ied hy the 
Bulijocts :iho\e indicatod i^ no douht a di‘i>arablc <>iio, Aluch 
iiiav he said onei'iior side. Lig ciiampion^v lia\c appoared in 
the field ; experienceil Ju'^tic^‘S and al*io civdians have (h)urish(‘d 
lances of pointed h>gic and hriolit ihetoiie ; but, leaving 
abler coiitroversi disis to ai’gue and fight over their iv^pefc- 
tivo lini'ft, we wtaild confine our la-^k to a iaithful nairair^e 
of faeth. drawing such iideienees a*, iho.^e facts alone may warranr, 
and making a di.^tinctitin ot ni^ht.s of wnieli a coidu^iou alone 
is now made by iIjg i^ifuniou of foreign ideas and foreign modes 
of thouglit. 

We wMitiire to state that in no other part of the Province of 
Bengal, not even Beiiar excepted, does the native system of land- 
tenure exist ill its primitive t\pe nf iiuegnty to tlie extiuit 
ohseivable in Oiis^>a. ^J’he feudal Barons, their compact 
territories, the patiiarchal institutions, tlie village orgauizition, 
vestiges of the landed militia, the village s*MvantH, and lastly, 
the most importuui class of people, the hereditary cultivaiors 
of the soil, have each a distinct existence in tlie Province. The 
landinaiks are clear which the misrule of neither the Pailians, 
the Moguls nor the Marhattus, nor tiie lovciliug policy of tlie settle¬ 
ment under British officers in 1805, has yet been able wholly 
to obliterate. Ueneruliy speaking, the people of Oiissa are 
ignorant of law. Any id» a of change they religiously avoid. Their 
ignorance has helped them to adhere tenaciously to customs and 
traditions, to teach tliem to live in peace with, rather than in 
defiance of their ancient and cherUhed institutions. Foreign 
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doiniualiou for years lias hardly been able to engraft one foreign 
word upon cither the literature of their indigeniUis institutions, 
or the vocabulary of their agricultural terms. The Dalakoran, 
the Dandasi and Paricharaka, are titles yet held by publie 
servants in tlio llajwaras, or principalities of native chieftains. 
They have not yet entirely given way to such foreign terms as 
the Sardar, the Cliowkidar, or tlie Mandals, of districts where 
the Koci,d, like the religious, faiiric, is at present iu a state of 
tral 1 ^iti()n. lleligious customs ami social institutions arc fixtures 
in ()ri.'^sa, In every aspect of life, socinl, mental and external, 
Oris'^a is the India of the Hindu Period of liistorv, unaffected 
in most (|ncstif»ns by external influences. The fondness of the Uria 
for kec*inng his habiia distinct is observable even in his colloquial 
langnagt*. He would scrupuhmsiy avoid borrowing a foreign 
word. The Ilond-coss is his l^atha-bira. The Provincial-cees 
is his Proi/c-s/-/,vM’a, and tlie distribiuory of the canal is expressed 
by him as the KtirtnaV^ or tlie arm of the canal. The Dandasi 
(club or swordsman\ the Pradhau (village headman), and the 
Paricha (village supervisor), nio, with the LTria, living terms yet. 
L'liliko his nuno mobile hretbren, he shuns reformation, as reform¬ 
ation is p'-rver'.ion aceuiduig to his ostiinato. This traditional 
habituiul religi<ius fecrnpulousness have enaided the Uria to keep 
himself hevond the influence of foreign regulations. Orissa, 
thereforo, aUbrds tlie best Hold for depicting the uativc institutions 
ami for invi.*htigaling the rii:lits and interests devfloped by them, 
Nuwheio, acain, in the province is the native system of laud* 
tuinufs vihiidu iu greater intrgrity than within the Kiliajatas, 
or baronies, wlmse chieftains wtU'e virtu:dly«tlic sovereigns of tlieir 
estates, “'riiev paid a light ttihute and wore independent within 
tlieir jurisdi(Mion.” (O. 'roMihoos Ilif^iory of Orissa). The 
rarliest investigators into (he claims of these clin ftains and their 
tcnuics have held that tli(*y were the military nobles of the 
ancient limes, who esial>lislu:d their principalities either by right 
of compicst or from grants fiom the P.iramount Power. Their rights 
were admitted by the grtaitest of the Ori.^-sa inonarchs, Ananga 
Bhuan (]17o A D.), who divided the province into two parts, 
making lialf over to these chitfs, the oliicers of State, and fo the 
men of the sacerdotal order, retaining the other half only as his 
royal domain. The territories of the feudal Lords are situated 
along the seaboard 011 the east, while those of the military fief- 
holders are on the mouiitninous regions on tho western borders of 
tlie province. The Ciowii lands lay iu the intermediate Deltaic 
plain; the former amounted to 19,000 square miles in extent, 
leaving 5,000 square miles only as the portion of the King. 
Eight of the priucipalities were situated ou the sea-board, known 
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as tbe eight Talii-G&rhs^ or lower forts, in contradistinction to 
the hill forts or flic military fiefs on the western borders: 
the latter served as break-waters to such waves of disturbance as 
could poRsibl}’’ approach from the savaire, moimtaiiiecr tribes 
beyond the frontier, Tliese estates were Killahs Durpati, Sukiuda 
tmd Modbiipiir. 

The territories of tbo feudal Lord were Al, with Darabisi Keyangca, 
Kanika, Chedra, Patya, llurisbpiir, Marichpur and liishaupiir. 
These estates, or Baronies, were lic'hl b}’ their respective chieftains 
subject oiil}" to the payment of a small (luit-rcut and the ivnder- 
iiig of certain military services. They were settled in perpetuity 
by the Board of Commissioners whose proceedings received the con¬ 
firmation of the Govcrnoi-Gcnoral by Regulation XTI. of 1805. 
The Crown lands called ■* Mogul Bandi’* at the time of the acquisi¬ 
tion of tbe province by tbe piescnr (Government, were settled tem¬ 
porarily wiih persons in possession whose land itself was held 
responsible for the priynu iit of public revenue'* (Sec. 2, Keg. XII of 
1805.) No distinciioii was, however, made between the titles of the 
ancient chiefs, and tlie hiudholders or the managers of the Crowu 
lands. In the confusion of rifflits wliich ensued from ** the Bengal 
idea of proprietr.rsbip*’ in land, coutirined or created by the Regu¬ 
lation of tlie Decennial Settlement, these anoiont chiefs, it may bo 
noted here, were styled zemindars, equally willi the managers of the 
“ Mogul r»andi/' or Crowu lauds, settled by Raja Todar Mul. Their 
roaponsihility, however, of furnishing guards and suppressing rob¬ 
beries within tbe Crown lands bordering on their respective terri¬ 
tories was continued for a time. The tax calledChiiupani” or 
Alangon “ Klianduiti*'whicli tlicy were hitherto allowed to levy 
for the purpose being abolished and substituted for an ^‘equivalent 
in money from Government” (Cl. 5, Sec. 4, Act XII of 1805.) 

As instances of want of precision on the part of tbo revenue 
officers in 1805, we may state that the first three chiefs, i. e., those 
of Fort Darpan, SukiuJi and Alodliupiir were granted sannads 
of appointment at the settlement of 1805, and to exchange agree¬ 
ments as ordinary zemindars. Tlie chiefs of Killaha Knjang, 
Kanika and Al, Harishpur and Marichpur, were permitted to 
execufe Ihrarnamany which were documents of a political character, 
coaRrmed by the CSovcrnor-General in Council, while the revenue 
payable by them was styled Peshhash, or tribute. The Hurish- 
pur and Bishaupur chiefs were not styled Rajahs in these engage¬ 
ments, altbougli the documents were the same as those executed by 
the Rajahs of Kujanga aud Kanika and Al. The last three were 
thus, in 1805, placed in a more independent and exalted position 
than the rest of the chiefs.* Tlie status of these Rajahs has, 

* Statiatical account, Cuttack District, by W. W. Hunter. 
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liowover, l)OGn jjradnally Icvollcd ilowti l.o lliat of tlie ordinary ze- 
Tiniulai'.s l>y th<' conrso <»f tlie action adopted tiy puljlic officers ou 
tlie ono li!ind,niid tlio loiioTant u*a<line.ss with wliicli the Rajahs 
theniselvvs on the other, Kuiiniilted to the altered process. 

We find also no inenti(»n of three other slates, Dompord, 
Kalkala and (Jhedra, in Re^. XII of l£»05. The /’esA/tffS of 
(Jhodia was, however, settled in perpetnity. Kalkalu was formerly 
indinled in Darpan, hut, on the a)»plication of the owner, was 
separated fioin tin; ]>arent estate. Tlie Government Revenue of 
.l)oinp()rA was enhanced hy the Couimissiouors at the settlement ; 
hut, in April iMiJO, on a representation lo the Board of Revenue, 
the Jama w.as n-duced i-v the Go\crnoi-General in Council. 

4 

Witii the (xceptiftii of the throe estates in the Western borders 
of the distriet and two on tho soai)o:nd, the remaining six Gars, 
or forts, ineiitioned in llei;. X. of 1805, have gradually passed 
awav from iho hands <»f their orij^inal owners, Iiavin^f been sold 
for faiuily dcht^, or for default to pay the Government Pesltlcash^ 
Dompoii, tiuUinda. a:.d Alouhnpur on Ihc west, and A1 and 
Ivnuika on tlie casii-in border ot the ili'itiict, still continue in tlie 
haniN o( the ilocondantsi (U' tlodr onL:iiial clii(‘ftains. 

J)arp.'in is held by a gentl;:nian, ilio scion of an adventurous 
Tlraluniu, fnaa C.i-lnneie. Some (»f the nutst important of tbe 
'I'algarhs, such as C’lietlra ami Iviijang are owned by the zemin¬ 
dars of Ihngal, tlx'se “gnat jauprienns'' who, to rpiote Dr. 
Ihintor, live in Inxniiant villas aronntl Chdoutta “and its adjacent 
ilisiriets, \\irh nurioi-toveU'd walls and every latest luxury from 
London or Vari-s." 

"J’lio proclamation ombndieil in Ilrgrdation XII. of 1805, 
reganiing the st ttieinent of the Prftvinco of Ori.ssn, was, no douht, 
based on the idea that lands in were lield hy a body of 

rent-collectors whose right in the soil v;as homogoneous. It was 
ceriainiv the precunc('i\( d iiiea of the Calcutta Council “who 
were led to beiievc that the t^mure of land in < tri^sa ^^as the 
same as found in I’eiigal, previous to the date of the l>ecennial 
^5ettleI^ent.” As a matter of fact, liowcver, the conditions on 
wliich land was liehl or owned in ilie two jirovincfS could not 
he more diflVient, Modeiale in its demand Aviso in its intentions, 
and ever anMims to pionioio the welfare of the people interested 
in ngrienhute, it cannot ])iit bo adniitttd that tho Goveinment 
of those days overI<Miked tlic licenses and the privileges of at 
least ono class of jirojnietors throughout the country. The 
pos.sessors of territori(*s, estates, or lands, Avholher they were the 
ancient nobles, the feudal lords, the military fief-holders, or the 
officers or managers of fiscal divisions in the king's dominions, 
Avho amidst anarchy and misrule obtained a quasi-proprietory 
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i\o]i\ in lanrJ, had one name—itself a foreign oiio—to lieiir^ 
vis.y the Zemindar. The Hegulations mention no other title. The 
Alaharajahs, the Hajahs, Daiulapats, Sainantas, Kevenue administra¬ 
tors and petty grant holders, hud but one name to stand by. 
The Maharajah of AI, the scioti of the ancient Boveroign, 
Mnknnd Oeb, was classed in tho same rank as the canongoc of 
Balia, in the same way as the Hajahs of Dootnraon, liishenpur, 
Kacrore and Chandra l)arpoc wore grouped in the sanu? revenue 
roll with the Canongoe of Jagpnrand the farmers of Pataslipor 
in tlir sister province. The recognition of their proprietory 
Avas all tho compeiif-ation wliicli the ancient lu^hles and barons 
of “ t!»e land, received equally with those land-inauagers ” ayIios** 
rights weie thrust upon them at the reveiiuo settieiin nt, and 
stood at the time on a (pK^tinnable <»fficial basis, 'fho samo 
revenue salo-law, the same rubs for the inariagennuit c»f tho 
property of niimtrs, tho cla^sificarum of lainl^jd propt-‘ii\, In.dd 
nmler verv di/lbrent titles in the same catfiTorr, and the same 
pro'^eduio for settlement and survey of Pa^hLifi^h and rent-payii!g 
estates rednC'-d the one in the lower cfiaile of the othti-'s. ^J’lus 
Avas* princ'pally efhcttd during i>ciiods Av'hon tlie pijidic oOi-'ers 
represented l>oih tho inter<*.^th of Govonunent, and tlio projuieiors 
inaniig**d ihe Pet>kaHh estates on the part of tho Court of 
War.h'. 

A bii'^f account of tlie history and llm institution of one of 
those Hajwaras, or Peuhliash estate^, is nccc.s>aiy for tlie puri>o>t' 
of tliis aiticio. Wo take np Knj.ujg, as it is not only one of 
tlie nio.st extensive important of the Talg.u’hs, or lower 

forts of the rrovince, hut because it has pass^^d tlirougb mauy 
a vicis'itnde and (iiflferciit inanagernonts, until now', owned by 
by one of the weallhie'it of the zomindars of Ijet>gal. From 
the hand.s of irs original chieftains it oainc to he managed by tin* 
Cmrt of Wards; it came again to be managed hy tho Civil 
C*uirt, until it was brought ultimately to tho hammer, Avln'U the 
" Fort ’* Ava'i purchased l>y the Maharaja Mahatah Cliaud Baha¬ 
dur of Bind wan. 


The nucleus of the present Raj of Kujang was originally con¬ 
fined to Dobas Garh Avhich was situated in the seaboard of 
the Cuttack district, within tho ineslies of streams rind the 
seclusion of the Orissa Sunderbnns close to the mouths of the 
Mahauadi, near False Point. The cbieflaiiis belonged to the mili¬ 
tary caste of Rajputs who spread their dominions in all directions 
when pressed by their Mahomednn conquerors in the north¬ 
western parts of the country. The authentic history of the 
Knjang Raj family conimeneos from 1052 V. S., corresponding 
with 1641 A. D. From that year down to 1611 A. D. the estate 
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went on extending its limits, until the territories of eight other 
ueiglibouriug forts were annexed to it, Tenderiiig it continuous 
with its existing boundaries. It comprised an area of 35,847 
square miles or 2.29,3G6 ucres. Of this about one hundred 
ilioiisaud acres, or less than one-half the total area, is cultivated, 
the remainder being occupied by rivers, jungle and prairies. 

We have no account to tell how Dobas Oarh was originally 
formed. Tlic earliest history of the Eujanga Raj commeuces, as 
as we have alxivc stated, with 1G41 A. D., in connexion with 
the incident which acquired for the family the surname of the 
** 8undo/' or'rmlL About that year the Rajah of Dobas Gurh owned 
aUiruhniini bull which grew savage and committed great devasta¬ 
tions. The brute became a terror to the country, knocked down 
houses, killed numbers of the people, and destroyed so much of the 
crops that many of the tenants began to migrate. The Rajah, who 
was a Hindu Khetri, hearing of the devastation caused by the 
bull, and that numbers of people were leaving his territory, issued 
a proclamation tliat a fourth of the kingdom would be given 
to any one who would rid the country of the ferocious bull by 
driving him away without maiming or hurting him in stuy way. 
At this time one Mullick Samaut, a relation of the Rajah, was 
staying on a visit at the (Jutli and, hearing of the proclamatiou, 
offered to accept the terms, lie insisted only that the terms 
be at first engraved on a coppor-plate. This being done, on 
an appointed day, Alullick Samanta fought the bull naked and, 
unarmed. He is said to have taken the bull by the horns, and 
after twelve hours’ wrestling, to have completely overpowered 
him, so that on being let off’, he ran away, and ran away 
whenever any man approached him. The bull at last left the 
coiinti3'. 

MuHick Saniatita thus got the one-fourth share of the 
kingdom, and, from the day of his instaluietit, was known by the 
surname of the Sand ^bnll) which has continued in the family 
up to this day. On the deatli of the Rajah of Dobas Gurh, 
Samanta Sand annexed the whole Raj. He reigned altogether 
29 years, or down to the year 1074 V. S. The date of the fight 
with the bull may thus l)e put down as 1052 V. S. * 

His son, Sucliendra Sondo Sand, reigned 21 years. His grand¬ 
son, Datnodor Sand, about the year 1113, fought with the chief 
of the Gokhas, or fisherman of Sen Bench, and ^ded their Bedi, 
or Gurh, to his raj. 

The next Raja, Bishumber Sanda, made great friendship with 
the Raja of Bomita Gurh, but wheu he had found out his strength, 
fought, and killed him and annexed his Raj (1145,) 

His SOD, Clibater Bhuj, employed himself in successive raids, 

31 
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killing the Rjijah of Kujnnga Gnrli, whicli, up to lliio, formed a 
soparate pnnci])alit.y, and annexing that estate to his own. He 
also fongiit the Rajah oi' Kaukas DavaOuih and another^ and kik'- 
coeded in taking the entire estate of tlif' former and four villages of 
the latter. He died childless. 

In 1184 Chhatter Bhuj's hrothcr. Krishna (Jiiniider Sunda, 
took the Raj, and reigned 21 years. He was a powerHil man. 

Ill 1205, when the next prince, Oaiigudhar, suoceCiled to the 
llirone, the State of Kalladwipa on the sea])oaid was yet in exis¬ 
tence, Tt stood, however, as a sort of Afghanistan between two 
large kingdoms. The linja of Kanika on the one hand, and 
Kuj-niga on the other, entered into intrigues whhdi ended 
in the demolition of the llaj, and ils division among themselves, 
making the Pantia Pal river the boundary of their respective 
dominions. The Chakrakhanda tlius became a portion of the 
Kujiinga R.aj. 

Aiiout this time Gangadliar Sanda collectful some 122 families 
of frecl) 0 *'tcrs and si^ttled Ukiu in Jaiireers, named lihnrarec 
fenurvs^ of which more lifii^'after. Thc.'-o men won* ro^-hers, pmv 
and simple, who went out to 11 k' iioighlxiining distiii-ts and out 
to sea in tlieir hn.g boat^ mann(*d, it said, by 40 or 50 
rowTi's, in tlieir thievish ami piratic <-xcnrsions, and lelnrned w'itli 
their boats to be liarbourod by the Jbija in socnie forts W’itbin 
tbo Sundvibnns luul creeks of the Malianadi opptisite Puradwipa. 
He aNo inslilnted the in whicli lin sotiled Home 

300 families, the meinbeis of wh-ch fonncti his militia, who were 
bound to turn out at a moment's notice and be rcadv to fi'^ht. 
Ho also instituted* the Mati Paiiclia fSardari) j'tifiis, and 
the J*iiik-rao svstem. ami L'a\e tliem to the chiefs of lii?5 soldier-. 
By tlie Itclp of these nun he fought and kill(d the chiefs of 
Tikii, U.iinchnmbi 2 air, lb<iyiidli.'npnr and fbiijanga, Bom Pd( 
ard Bara Bander, and annexctl some S-i vil]ag'*b to his J\aj. The 
glory of the Ib'.j now lent-licd it.s clima.v. 

In 1.S03 A. lb (1210), hi^ son, Chandra Dliaja, was installnl 
Raja, During Cliandra Dhaja's time, the Province (d* Orissa 
p'lS'Od uudcT Biiiish rule. Igmaant of tlie j>row’e.s3 of the 
Ib'itibii linn, am] secure in l»is j^(»«itii,n among the mealies of I lie 
delta of the Mahamnii, the llaj di was detected in canning on a 
correspondence with the Rajahs of Kliurda and Kanika with a 
view of enioriiig into a triple aUiance against the Briti-sli anfho- 
rity. Wlien the tlucc prinoijial towns of Oris.sa fCuttack, Puri, 
and Pjalasore) wore mducod, a didachnient of the force was ac- 
coidingly sent to Kujiinga nmha- Colonel Haiconit. The Rajah, 
huiiing of tbo nni\al of the forc'^, fled from his fort. His elder 
hroihio, Bir Chandra, whom he kept in coniinemeiit in the fort of 
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Faradwipa, was released and seated on the throne. The Bajali 
was, however, shortly after captured and sent to the foit Barahuti 
at Cuttack. 11 is foit was also dismantled, ant! his cannon carri¬ 
ed away to Cuttack. Among thcbe were found two brass 
guns, nearly new, wliich bore the stamp of tlie llonourable 
blast India and Company, and wliich ninst cither Jiavo heon found 
as a wreck, or captured hy the Kajah's men in one of their excursions. 
(Toynbee’s lli.sti>ry of Orissn.) 

Disturhances, however, continued in ilie Killa, as in otlior parts 
of tlic province, tlie Paiks of tlie estate forming a distuibing 
e lement for a ))erio(l of years. At the insurrection of the Paiks 
of Khi.rda and Puri (iMlT-hS) there was a general rising iu 
the .southern and easimii pait.s of the Province. The Paiks of 
the Knjang and Kanika estates took an impoitiuit part, secretly 
enconrageil hy the Rajahs of those Killahs. 'J'o (pioto Mr. Toynbee, 

tlndr action, however, took moio of the nature of various 
bands of dacoits acting indepeiideuLly, than striving to rid theui- 
selvos of a foreign yoke.” 

Winn the Ivhurda in-'UiTcctioii was tiiudled and the Kajah of 
Puri was iiuulc a captive, it was time to send a detachment of 
troops to Killa Kiijaiiga. *■ On ihe loth September 1S17, Captain 
Kf-nuet embarked with a i-inall force on hoaid of country boats 
at Cutta<*k, and, taking advantage of a high Hood, reached Para- 
(Iwipa tliG next day. The place was stockaded and strongly de¬ 
fended, His bouts being clumsy and the cuircnt very strong. 
Captain Kcunet doomed it advisable to run tbem ashore, and, 
discml»aiking, advanced against the stockade and look it hy storm. 

“ A [jarty undt i Lieuti-mint Foioster pursued the rebels into 
the village, kilU'd 15 of them and captuicif iliree 3-pouuder guns 
which had been placoil io defend the main ajiproacli. Two other 
parlies under Cajdain Keiimu, and Lieutenant Wood also pursued 
the 01101113 ^ iu other direcii ui^, but, night coming on, most of them 
e.scapcd into the dense juiigl' S, of which tliat part of the cminlry 
inainlv consists. Tne tioops bi\ouackod in ihv. stockade during 
the night, and the P.iiks k«‘pL up a desultory and random firo 
of arrows, which, however, happily did no harm. Next morning 
Captain Keiniet marched with two compauios against the village 
of Noagurh. The enemy kept up a random fire on the troops 
from their shelter in the jungles, but their march was not 
seriously impeded. All they found at Noagurh was a quan¬ 
tity of arrows, a few cannon, and three elephants. The Paiks 
had evacuated the place and Hed to Kuj.mga. Captain Kennet 
then resolved to proceed to Perau, but as the intermediate 
country was in possession of the Paiks, it was necessary first to 
to come to an action with them. This he succeeded in doing ou the 
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19th September. Though uumbering upvarda of 2,000, and though 
greatly favoured by the nature of the country, they were com¬ 
pletely routed. Two elephants and eight horses fell into the 
hands of the victors, and the Btijah, perceiving it hopeless to conti- 
imo the struggle further, came in and gave himself up to Captain 
Keuuet on the 2ad October. Partly by means of inform.ition given, 
iind partly by stratagem, Narayan Furam Qiiru and Bamdeb Fd,t Josi, 
the chief leaders and instigators of the outbreak, were also taken 
prisouers and carried with the Rajah to Cuttack. The latter was 
imprisoned for one year in the fort, the former were both trans¬ 
ported for life. Captain Kcnnet returned with the majority 
of the force, leaving Captain Sampson with a few troops to com¬ 
plete the pacification of the country.'’ 

When the Marhattas were finally expelled and peace and order 
restored in Orissa, the British authorities commenced constructing 
the revenue system which led to, among other things, an investigation 
into the rights of tlie landed aristocracy of the Province. It was 
found at the settlement that the Rajah's revenue amounted 
to 14,011 Kahau Cowries only, for his extcn.sive domain of 220,000 
acres of land. The Cowrees were valueil at Rs. 11 ,.'»03-0-7. of 
which again Rs. 4,000 was remitted on the understanding that 
the Rajah would keep the embankments in proper order, and 
that no remission should ever be given to him in future on 
account of losses by flood or on any excuse whatever ; the balance, 
therefore, Rs. 7,503-9-7 w.as fixed as the revenue in perpetuity. 

At the settlement the Rajah was called upon to give a list of 
the villages and boundaries of his estate. In doing this the Rajah, 
with that timid and suspicious spirit which yet marks the UVya, 
purposely omitted GO villages, fearing that he had actually marc 
land than he had stated before the Settlement Officer, viz., 22,000 
acres. When the survey of the district was finished, this of course 
was detected, but it was then too late to claim them. The 60 
villages were then farmed out as a separate estate, known as the 
‘‘ Satia Monza ” tCO villages), which is now owned by the heirs of the 
late Dwaiika Nath Tagore of Calcutta, yielding a revenue of 
Rs. 14,000 per annum. From the year 1810-11 to 1807, six more 
Rajahs owned Eujanga. During the incumbency of one of these 
Princes, Rajah Janardaa Sanda, in the year 1835, a terrific cyclone 
blew over the coast, and the sea came over the Killa, driving away 
thousand of the tenants and their cattle, totally destroying the 
crops for the year, and causing great damage to the fields when 
the salt evaporated. 

In consequence of this total loss the Rajah had to borrow money 
to pay up his revenae. This was the commencement of 
the Kujauga Rajalis’ debt, which they were never able to free 
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lliemsoivcs from, and whicli gradually increased to upward of five 
lakhs of Rnpees, luitil the estate was brought to the hammer. 

lu June 1SG7 the estate was attached under orders of the Civil 
Court, notwithstanding the sj^rapathy of the Rajah's creditors for 
an ancient and respectable family. Bidyodhar Sauda found himself 
totall}' iiiiahle to extricate the Raj, and, the question was, how to 
command a bid, which, after payment to the MahajanSj would leave 
the Rnjah a handsome balnnce. Capital w'as not forthcoming in all 
Orissa, None i>f the landlords, nor any of the princes of tlie Tribu¬ 
tary Estates could be persuatled, or was able, to pay out such a sum 
as half a tnillion of Rupees in purchasing the estate. The present 
writer then happened to he at Cuttack, and under his advice the 
IMaharajah Jhirdwari was induced to purchase the Raj, which 
was knocked down at Rupees 5,50,000. A strong feeling of sym¬ 
pathy certainly prevailed throtighout Orissa for the fallen Raj. 
The Uria public talked of tlio purchase as another instance «>f 
usurpation on the part of the Henirali zemindar. Scalds were not 
wanting to sing of the fallen fate of the Sanda Rajah; hut 
vears of litiuation failed to revoke the sale, or avert the doom. 
The Maharajah of Burdwan, on the other hand, took advice of his 
friends and very generously offered to grant a loan of Rs. 7,500, 
and to assign such an amount of pensiou as would enable 
Biilyadhar Sanda to live in case in his own fort at Paradwipa. 
But the Rajah was in bad hands. Greedy people, whose ill-gotten 
gains had launclied him into ruin, still impelled him to 
further depths. He sued the Maharajah of Burdwan and twice 
carried np his case to the Pri\y Council, where he lost Lis claim 
on both occasions. At Inst he institute^ a civil suit to alienate 
the reliiiious endowments from the revenuo-paying portion of the 
Raj. The case lay pending in the court of the Sub-judge of 
Cuttack, the Rajah re.siding in Cuttack awaiting orders. In 
1873 the Sub-judge gave the case against the Kujanga Rajah. 
As soon as the orders were passed, the Rnjah started in his boat 
for Gurh Paradwipa ; hut the next morning he was found dead 
in his cabin at Bosepnr lock in the Kendraparah canal. A 
diamond ring which the Rnjah always wore, was missing, and it 
was said that he died by swallowing it; most probably he ex¬ 
changed the ring through a servant for a dose of poison, as all 
hopes of recovering his estates were gone ; and he would in a short 
time have been a wreck and a perfect pauper. The Rajah's fate 
is to be deplored. But it was merely the lot of a reckless family 
who never knew the proper use of wealth, and of a comparatively 
independent position which that wealth conferred. Let us hope better 
for the large population of this extensive estate, and “ let us wish 
that the wealth and the public spirit of the noblemen into whose 
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Lands it Las passed, may invigorate a new life into these parts of 
Orissa."— (DT.Hxiniers SuxUsUcmI A(*count of CuttacA, p. 2.9/ 

We have given a detailed account of the ILijas of Fort Knjanga, 
to enable our readers to understand Iho process by which they 
acquired their property, the relation in which tliey stood to the 
sovereigns of Orissa and the neighbouring principalities, a!id the 
nature of their title, to which reference will he made heioafter, 

carotul studj of Indian History h*ads to the stipport of the 
ojnnion, that India at a period long antecedonb to the Malioincdan 
conquest, was diA'ideJ into so many small estates, the owners of 
which possessed the rights and privileges of sovereigns.* * When 
valour and prowess raised a chief to the parainoimtcy of a piovince 
or the onliro country, confedeiucies were formed. The feudal 
ones acknowledged the allegiance, and the King over all was turn¬ 
ed into an Emperor by j)rohahly llio snino stops as King Frederick 
of Prussia has in our own days heeii acknowledged as ilio Emperor 
of Germany. India was too large a connti y to have been held 
continuously for centuries under a single sovereign, nor was a cen¬ 
tral Power, a strong national federation, possil)lc, where provinces 
and districts weie widely scattered without easy modes of cuai- 
inunicati 'U, where (^>des and Reiyulations and a uuifoiin under¬ 
standing weic wanting, and retailces whidi would command an effi¬ 
cient adininisttation were difficult to organise. It was only iu spas¬ 
modic periods of valour, inthc era of a Yiidhistira, or a Bikromaditya 
of Ujjain, that the entire continent could hcdield nnderonc umbrella. 
Tlie powerful paw of the Biitish lion, which bolds in one mighty 
grasp the Indian Empire, could not be expected iuthe olden times. 
India was thus iiecessanly split into a number of principalities, and 
their chiefs, whether they acquired their territories by the force 
of their own arms or by favour of the Paramount Power for tlie time, 
were not certainly the quasi-landholders, or revenue officers, who, 
by inheritance and recognition amid Mahomedaa misrule and 
Marhatta disorganizatiuii, developed themselves into the zemindars 
of a subsequent period. 

The Chiefs or Lordrf tif the land had a compact territory ; they 
etijoyed the privileges of sovereignty ; were tlie judges and magis¬ 
trates' within their own States, and the was 

vested ia them. Their estates lay beyond the boundaries of the 
Crown lands, and to the latter they either rendered services os 
occasion required, or paid a small tribute as the admission of a sub¬ 
ordinate position, whicli owed allegiance to the Paramount Power 
for the time. The Rajah, or the hereditary Prince, was tlieu the 
abstract owner of the land. '*Tbey succeeded by inheritance, 

* Grant DiifPs History of the Marhattos. 
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exorcised power of life and death within their lordships or juris¬ 
diction, maintained forces, proportioned to their means,, and paid, 
if any thing, only a light triW,e, as their tenure was that of military 
service. They were rarher, tliurefore, the Princes than proprietorB 
ill tlie European soiiee of tlie term, thoufjh of course they would 
not allow anybody to dispute the latter title with them,”— 
Wwr/’it Minute, para 20), 

The oOioers of the Sovereigns of Orissa, the zemindars of I he 
Mogul Ihindi, or the Crown-lands of the IVlahomedau period, 
wore very different fioin the feudatory nobles. The former held 
tlie administration of thelloval Domain situated in ilic intermediate 
low alluvial tract. It was divided into a number of Bisis (Bisaya) 
and Khandas divisions, or fisc.al circles names which yet sur¬ 
vive in the Purganas, such as Derahisi, Baluliiai or Lohakbanda 
and Kukuakhauda. Those were administered by revenuo-ofBcera 
known as Bisorji or Khandadhipati—tlic owner” of the estate 
or circle, or the cidloctor of levi^nue, Chowdri, of the Mahomedao 
peiiod, his chief accountant (Canongoe) and the chief swordsman 
(Kiianilnl who amidst the disorder of the Mahomedan and Mar- 
halta mil', subdivided the territories under their charge and gra¬ 
dually developed themselves into landholders, which re.«ulted in 
their iccogiiilion as tlie proprietors of tlio soil. Tlie distribution 
between these two classes of landowners nia}' be tliiis noted : 

The ancient R.ajalis were, during the Mahomedan period, des- 
criiied by Ferishta “ Rajan, Zaminderan, as powerful and formi¬ 
dable chiefs, commanding troops and possessing f'rts, like the 
Barons of the middleages”— 8 Minv.te^ para. 20), “They 
manifestly stand in a predicament widely different from that of 
other landholders, and I believe ail arc agreed in opinion as to the 
necessity of maintaining them wlierc tiiey exist, ami the policy of 
cautiously avoiding .any .steps leading to their revival in cases 
where they may he out of possession, unless some very urgent 
reason exists for pursuing an opposite course*'—fpara, 21.) 

The collectors of land-revenue, on the other band, were the offi¬ 
cers of Government, appointed to manage portions of the Royai 
Domain. 

1. They had the right of collecting the Government revenue 
and wore answt rable for arrears. 

2. Their prolils arose from the extension of cultivation. 

3. They had tlie privilege of selling or leasing the jungles or 
waste-lands,** Benger Kunj Juma.” 

4. They had a share of the sugar duties and certain taxes on 
trade and artisans, tithes on fisheries, pasture-grounds, gardens, 
woods, bamboo-jungles, and the plains called ‘'Bena-bat,” yield 
ing the grass for thatcliing. 
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6. Tliey were allowed ground for building “ Kliana-hori und 
cultivated certain portions of their estate free of assessment for 
their subsistence called Ebamur^ Nij Jote/' or the Nonkar of the 
Talookdars. 

6. Were jointly responsible with the Khaudaits and villago 
watchmen for the Police of the country. 

7 . They derived advantages from Hues, forfeitures and hrilicB, 
with taxes on marriages so regularly taken under the M.irhatias, 
as to have become an avowed impost in the revenue accounts. 

8. J)uring the Marhatta period tlie prohts of the suit laud were 
enjoyed exclusively by the proprietors. 

Tire iiature of tike tenures of these collectors and managers of 
revenue may best be judged from the sannads they received from 
the Government and the engagements they entered into for the per¬ 
formance of tlicir duties. Thus a sannad conferring a Kkandaiti 


MatifMUcd ShtxU 
PutlyUa Gh:i-ce 
[Fidvee KoostuinJun^l 
Coulcy 
Khau Dabadoor 

no 


** It is necessary that he pay his peshcash with regularity to 
Government, never fulling a dam or dirhem into balance ; perform 
with zeal all duties attacliing to his situation ; attend the Ftaijdur 
of the a1>ove Tbanahs with his coutingent (jaineat) ; protect the 
Pargunnahs of that i^navter in such a way, that there remain no 
truces of tlieft aii<l robl)eiy ; keep the ryots contented and pros¬ 
perous, aud abstain fiorn lovying uuantliorizcd abivabs/' 

The engagement of the Ivlmiidait was worded us follows :— 

“I do by my own full and free consent, declare that I will per¬ 
form the duties of the ab<>vo ofHce willi iiouesty aud (idciity ; 1 will 
behave towards the ntvts in such a way as to keep them liappy and 
contented; 1 will exert myself to the utmost in culiivating :ho 
Motizahs attached to the above Killah, and the separate klouzah 
specifiedi aud pay the puldic dues without fail. It shall be my 
special care to guard against the occurrence of tlieft, dacoity and 
highway robbery ; should those crimes at any time be committed, 
I will apprehend therobl>ers with tlie property stolen and bring 
them before the Funjdar. Wiiencver the Fonjdar may have occasion 
to inarch against any rebellious aud turbulent persons, 1 will join 
him with my jameat (contingent); I will never myself join with 
turbulent and rebellious zemindars, nor will I myself be guilty of 
disobedicuce. Should 1 ever violate the al>ove couditious 1 shall 
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be considered to have forfeited my zemindari. I will collect none 
of the prohibited abwabe. This is written as a Muchalka."' 

The Danda Patis, Bisorjis, Khand Patiai of the old Hindu period 
were changed into Talookdars, Canongoes and Chowdhries during* 
the Mahomedan period. These terms came to be used in the 
Bengal Regulations indiscriminately without, we are afraid, any 
precise idea of the title they conferred on the holders. In Section 
4, Regulation VllI of 1793, it is said :—“ These settlements under, 
certain restrictions and exceptions shall be concluded with the 
actual proprietors of the soil of whatever denominations, whether 
zemindars, talookdars or chowdhries,” 

“ Nobody/' observes Mr. Sterling, ever supposed that the per- 
son called Cauongoe by the Moguls was other than a mere servant 
of Government, though succeeding by regular inheritance to hie 
office/’ Again :—There is obviously no more reason to assume that 
tire Chowdbries, or chiefs of Parganas, were the proprietors of the 
land comprised in them, than that the Canongoes, or Talookdars 
were, a conclusion from which most minds would probably revolt, 
however predisposed to see an absolute European landlord in every 
superior revenue manager connected hereditarily with the soil/' 
At the settlement of the province in 1805, these feudal nobles 
and fiscal officers were jumbled together in one class. The only 
distinction made at the time was the settlement of the permanent 
revenue on lands of the former, while the assessment of the estates 
of the latter were fixed for a time only. The latter was termed 
Jema^ the former Peshkush, or quit-rent only. Both classes 
of proprietors, however—the ancient liereditary princes, as well the 
holders of military fiefs—were equally deprived of their Magisterial 
and Police power, their licenses and privileges, until by a slow 
process of the law on the one hand and tlic imbecility and 
ignorance of the Rajah’s themselves on the other, they have been 
levelled down to the rank of the ordinary zemindars of the latex 
Mahomedan period 

11 . 

From the account of the hereditary princes and other landed 
proprietors in Orissa which we have given above, we turn to*the 
elassificatioD of tenures held under various titles in their estates^ 
and which may be noted as follows • 

Claaa 1,—Rent-paying lands, which are sub-divided into three^ 
1 Thani, 2 Pahi, 3 Chandna. The Than! ryots are the heredi¬ 
tary occupiers of the soil and the residents of the village in which 
their tenure is situated, being members of the village corporate 
body, enjoying all the rights of the villageraen. The word ia 
the oppo^te of the Sanskrit '' Slhaniya/’ or local. Besides other 
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privileges of the village meii| such as the free use of the pastures, 
the Beua Bat or grass plains, and works of irrigation) : the 
Tbani ryots had formerly each an allowance of one 18 

ghoont of land within their respective tenures, which they held rent 
free. In return for this favour the holder was required to furnish 
labour for the purpose of repairing the village embankments, or 
do any other kind of work which the prince thought necessary for 
the general welfare of the tennnts. Most of these lands have 
now been resumed by the Maharaja of Burdwan,apd ihe Betia or 
labour system done away with. At the settlement of 1837 the 
rights of the resident cultivators were formally recognised by 
Uovorumeut and secured to them by Leaf Pottas, or leases. 
Their strong love of home, however, enabled the landlord to enhance 
the rent of the holding lo a much higher rale thau was possible 
in the case of the Fahi or migrating rayats. Indeed, this system 
of rack-renting went so far, that the earlier settlement officers 
observed that the only cheek to the excesses of the landlord was 
apprehension of the depopulation of his estates by flight of his 
tenants. Exactions, huwe\ ei, seldom induced the Than! rayat 
to migrate; his love of home was strong; his advantages over 
ihe Paid rayat were manifold. He had his home where ho and 
his fathers had lived for ages, on a plot of Clidndua exempted from 
rent. He had improved the lands which he knew to be his own ; 
his classic groves and cultivated croft, Ids status and character 
among the village comuiuuity in which he lived in heartfelt sym¬ 
pathy. Although he could not transfer his tenuie, it had a high 
credit in the market, whicii enabled him to borrow largely from the 
village Mahojan, 

'' As far ns fixed hereditary occupancy of the soil independcnlr of 
the will of another can convey a title, the Thani ra}’at of Cuttack 
may be considered in some soil a proprietor of laud.” His rate 
of rent wa.H liable to enhancement, but none would think of eject¬ 
ing him so long as he paid ihe prescribed rent. His right was 
thus never piccarious. Tlie rate was increased only at the periodi¬ 
cal scillcment conUiicled by C.iveriinient officers, and not at the 
will of the Zemindar, or under tlie conditions now prescribed by 
Section 17 of Act X of 1859. According to the theory and ad¬ 
mitted principles of tlic country ” observes Mr. Stirling, ” those 
rates could never be altered except on the occasion of a new 
general settlement undertaken by the Government, which would 
•hiipcrsede the order of things at the preceding one.” It was 
thus unnecessary for the zemiudars to take any action for enhance* 
meat or to adopt steps for eviction, indeed, no thought of evicting a 
hereditary leuant was ever entertained so long as he paid the 
enhanced rent assessed at each settlement^ and so long as, we may 
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presume, the idea of an occupancy rigiit and the law of limita¬ 
tion were unknown. In this view of tlie case it seems doubtful whe¬ 
ther^ Section 17 of Act X, which enables proprietors to claim and 
nbtain enbanceroent at times other than the general settlement, has 
been an advanee on the old revenue system, or has conferred greater 
benefit on the Thani tenants. 

The Fahi rayat was a non-resident cultivator, native of a village 
other than that in which his tenure lay. Whatever might be the 
extent of bis tenure or the amount of his rent, he was never admitted 
into the corporate rights of the village men. He had no right of occu¬ 
pancy and was subject to enhancement of rent. These once ten- 
ants-at-will have, however, acquired rights of occupancy since the 
enactment of Act X of 1859, and, what with the decay oHhc vill;iga 
corporate body, and the provisions of the existing law, the Hue 
of distinction between the two classes of rayats is gradually fading 
away. 

Chandnfi rayats are non-cuUivators who hold the land on which 
their homes stand, and work ns labourers and artizans. 

Cla^B 11.—The history of the next class of tenures, which were 
service grants or Jagirs, gives an insight into the social state some¬ 
what diiTcrent from tliat which the Permnneut Settlinont has intro¬ 
duced into the provinces of Bengal and Bihar, It will be seen that 
men of almost every piofession and art, from the Brahmins who 
officiated at religious ceremonies down to the woodcutter and 
washerman uud the torcli-bcarera, had cscli an assignment of the 
village lauds which they held generation after generation in lieu of 
wages for rendering ciilier religious (»r temporal services to 
the village community. Woges were almost unknown, and the 
liberal spirit of the Hindu landed system becomes tiie more con¬ 
spicuous when we proceed to notice the various rent-free tenures 
which were created for social purposes, or for objects tending to the 
convenience of the community. 

(1) , On the head of tlie list of service grants stands the M&tia 
Poricha” (supervisor of earthwork). This supervisor of the village 
works hod an assignment of 10 to 20 acres of land. 

His business was to see to the proper execution of the earth¬ 
works and embankments, and the collection of the BetioB, or laboureiB 
who were bound to render service. The supervisor still holds about 
350 acres of land in the Kujang estate, paying little or no revenue, 
aud they aro evidently the men whose services could be utilized 
, under the local Boards now under contemplation. 

(2) . The next class of tenures are the Shasuams, or grants of 
Brahmins, who paid only a rupee as quit-rent for one Bati, or 60 
acres of land, known as ‘^Bati Tanke,’* and two to six coooanuts per 
annum, Tiie holders also annually subscribed aud presented to the 
Bajah one gold cord, or sacred Poita a year, worth 50 to 60 rupeea 
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These Shasnams were the most flourishing villages in the District. 
They could be distinguished by the tall crests of the cocoanut 
trees which the Brahmins alone were privileged to plant, and by 
the neat dwellings within their boundaries amidst surrounding 
-darkness and disorder. These Shasnams were the defences of 
Hinduism and the repositories of Sanskrit learning. * 

(3) . The third kind of tenures under this class have two 
sub-divisions ; they mre generally known as the “ Mafih,” or laud 
exempted from assessment. 

The first is enjoyed by Karans, or men of the writer caste who 
pay only at half the ordinary rate of rent. The other -kind of 
Mafih land is held by the Rhasbas, or Bhadralogs, gentlemen who 
enjoy small grants, rent free. Some of these tenures liave been lately 
reserved by the Moharaja, but some villages till bold out and pay 
no rent whatever. 

(4) . In the fourth class of Jagir hinds are included all grants 
' given to members of the village guild, roiuiners to the village 
servants, whose labour was in constant demand among the people. 
These sei-vauts were the Bhanddri, or village barber, the washer¬ 
man, the carpenter, the blacksmith, the village confectioner, tlie 
oilman, the weaver, the potter, the boatman, and the fisherman, 
the skinner and the cobbler, the basket-maker and Paricha or 
the supervisor of the guildsmen, and, last of ail, tlie Ndik, er 
village astrologer. 

The duties of some of these village servants, it may be interes¬ 
ting to note. The Bhandari, as the name signifies, was the general 
store-keeper on all occasions of public feasts, marriages and funeral 
ceremonies ; he had doarge of the stores of food and served as a 
barber on all the above occasions. He had also to render service at 
the Bajah’s court for a certain time in the year, and was, moreover, 
the torch-bearer to benighted travellers. Each village barber keeps 
himself duly supplied with a store of oil and torch ; it is amusing 
4o note the punctuality with which he comes forward at the call of 
the watchman whenever an officer of Government or the Rajah -is 
in need of his services, or passes by his village-fields overnight. * 

Apart from his legitimate duty of washing clothes, the village 
Dhobi is the woodcutter throughout the province. Whenever a 
tree is to be felled, or wood prepared for fuel, either for domestic 
purposes, or for festivals, or at the time of the obsequies of the dead, 
the washerman’s service is in demand. Men of no other caste would 
profane their hands by holding the axe, any more than by adopting 
the pr<^8sion of the skinner or cobbler. 

Besides serving the village community each of these men were 
required to attend the servants of the Rajah or the Government 
offi^r when out in camp. For the due performance of these duties 
ft fidiera, or Chief, was appointed who enjoyed a separate Jagir 
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The earnings of these village heads and village servants may be 
noted as follows- 
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Clas8 HI.—Besides the service land, we have ia the rent oioss 
the regular rent-free^ nr Lakldwj tenure, euoli as Del>otterp 
Brahmotler, Baishn'ab Britti, Jogi Britti and Pirotter, the extent 
of which ranges from 1 to 500, and inaome cases to 1,000 acres 
of land. (Already much laud has been lost, as cases ^ave been 
summarily decreea« as >rent*free.') 

foremost among these grants are the endowments assigned 
to the Thakiir Baladevjee of Kendrapara, who has two entire 
Tillage^ with plots of land in a number of others, yielding 
altogether a rent of 884 rupees per annum. Lands were 
also given in free gifts to poets, musicians, and even the jugglers 
who contributed to the amusements of the Rajah ; and the ques¬ 
tion of assessing rent on these lands is now submitted to tlxe 
decision of our Courts. The grantees have the prescriptive right, 
while the landlord pleads the abolition of the services for 
which the grants were originally made. 

IV. Apart from land-rent there were three kinds of taxes 
or cesses imposed,—the fourth and the last source of die Rajah's 
revenue:— 

(а) . The first of these was called the ratlci-jumma, or Trade- 
tax. Thus the smiths pn}' a tax of 8 annas on oncli liollows, 
really the bamboo handle attached to leather liood, or Plmnika. 

(б) . Tlie second was the Maliis Nejuri, a tax of 4 annas for 
•every buffalo in milk that is allowed to graze in the sand hills 
or jungles on the seashore. 

Jhar Rliariday or purchase of hush. Each rayat pays 1 to 2 
annas per annum for the right to bring from the jungle any 
wood for posts for hi^ house, and also latliis and creepers fc»r 
thatching. Besides making free grants, tlie Rajah exercised 
the privilege of conferring titles for meritorious services on 
every class of his people, extending from his Bel)orta, or his 
minister, to the lowest huntsman and coral fisher, or the artful 
juggler. 

From tbe sketch we have given above, it will be seen that 
the conditions of the rent-paying and rent-free class of tenants 
in tihe estate were widely different. While the superstition 
or the whims of a mind not fairly balanced left a large class 
of men in stifficient ease and affluence, Um pressure of rent 
fell heavily in the really useful class of agriculturists, whose 
business-habits and liabilities prevented them from adopting an 
idle profession. Indeed, tbe bounties of the Rf^ahs were so 
great, that tbe present manager of Eujang writes, that the 
extent of the pent from grants must equal half the cultivated area 
of the Eilla, and the more inquiry is made, the existence 
of more such tenures crops up to notice. Nor was the general 
loanagement of tbe revenue department quite satisfactory. Every 
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village^ was made over to a Jamodar under a short lease, or 
outbati sjrstem, answering to the thikadars of Bihar, wlio at? 
every successive settlement, at tlie end of three years, offered an 
enhanced amount of rent for the entire village with the evir 
dent intention of recouping himself hy rack-renting the poor 
tenants. These furnicrs were not generally the well working 
ProdkanB^ or heads of villages, but, as has been truly observed 
by one of our settlement officers, duplicate set of oppres¬ 
sive zemindars/’ Nevertheless, amidst a good deal of disorder 
and exercise of arbitrary power on the part of the ruling chief¬ 
tain, the convenience of the people and the preservation of the 
village government fonned a subject of careful consideration. 
A spirit of trading industry was almost unknown. There was 
much apathy iu developing the resources of the laud to their fullest 
cxLeut. Locomotion and cominuiiicatiou little understood, migra¬ 
tion was equally unknown. Village life consisted in satisfy¬ 
ing the more uigent nece.ssities of iialnre, in raising food-gnurjs,« 
building huts, attending religious ceremonies and iiushandiug: 
the lesources of agriculiurc, so as to live independently of the 
market. Division of labour, except in tlie cases where the' 
rules of religion imposed particular occupations on particular 
ensios, was hardly adopted. Tradition and scrupulous super¬ 
stition drew a hard-and-fast line between men of different trades,, 
or village guilds, and a spirit of mutual dependence was thus 
goi'eratcil. Alongside of the agriculturists, it was necessary, 
iherefoie, to unite the artizans and the village servants to¬ 
gether for the disposal of questions, religious and social, as well 
for (ho decision of temporal lights. Thq retention of an estab¬ 
lishment of priests, Pnnehayats and their executive subordinates, 
extruding ilowu to the barbor, the Kela, or digger, the sweeper and 
the wntcliinan, was found equally urgent. Witbiu these well 
defined rural limits the agriculturist, with the artizans, trades¬ 
men and village officials, formed a corporate entity which had 
little interest iu the concerns of tlie outside world. The wants 
of life were few, and a bazaar, or even a shop in the village 
for the supply of provisions, was a rare sight. But for the 
ceremonials and festivals establUhed by an elaborate system of 
rcligittn, the villagers' life was uneventful. Every thing Wes' 
home-spun, the people generally lived from hand to mouthy 
employed iu agricultural affairs, or broils connected with ques¬ 
tions of caste and religion. The conservation of the village corpo^ 
ration and the social and religious fabric were, however, sul^ects 
of tho foremost impoitnnce. The authority of the village priest, 
tlic village Punchajat and tho village supervisor was great. The 
first two were selected village men, the latter was au official 
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supported by grants of land and the representative of the feudal 
Chieftain. Innumerable questions were submitted to the council 
of the village beads for consideration and decision. This jurisdiction 
was co-extensive with the social and religious grievances of the 
village community. The execution of works of public utility, the 
clearing of water courses and channels of irrigation, the construc¬ 
tion of grain Bkeria,or embankments, village sauitatiuu and repairs 
of the village temple at the expense, and with the aid, of the 
villagers, were the first items of duty. Next to these, the disposal 
of social questions arising out of marriage, offences against the rules 
of castes, ranging from abduction and illicit intercourse of the sexes 
down to the profane touch of the Paiia, aud other petty disputes, 
fell within the jurisdiction of the village council. In short, the 
members transacted all matters tending to the common welfare or 
amusement. The provision of funds and their administration for 
the above purposes were also entrusted to the village heads ; nor 
were funds wanted when the raising of subscriptions under the vari¬ 
ous names of Mathot, Magan, Chain], rested in the hands of these 
village elders. Indeed, no marriage took place, no cominuu or petty 
offence was detected, no parly disputes were reconciled, uo caste ques¬ 
tion was decided, which did not add lo the village funds. These insti¬ 
tutions, indeed, were founded on the suffiage of the entire satiouj 
aud therefore retained an element of stability aud vitality which 
survived the cominotious of age.s. The Hindu sovereigns of Orissa 
were overturned by tlic Fatbuns, the Moguls turned out the Pa- 
thans, aud were in ilieir turn turned out by the Marhattas. Each 
set of sovereigns had their own polity and code of regulations, but 
they no more touched or disturbed these village institutions thaa 
the roar of the sea disturbs the sleep of the young eagle in the 
solitude of its native mountain. 

It was left, however, to existing regulations, to Land Settlements, 
Kent Laws, Penal aud Criminal Procedure Codes, to give a rude 
shock to these aucient and useful institutions. We will trace their 
decay step by step. The land-revenue settlement of the Cuttack 
District absolved the zemindars from all police and administrative 
duties. The smallest exercise of the latter functions came to be 
watched with jealousy and visited with severe punishment. From 
the heads of the social fabric the landlords dwindled to mere rent- 
collectors, and all institutions which flourished and lived with their 
permission and their authority, commenced, from the earliest days 
of British role, to fall and fade away. The public servants and 
the humblest police assumed the functions of the village beads 
and threatened the members of the village, Bhalo J^anu^yet 
(good men as the umpires were styled), with penal consequences 
if detected in the legitimate exercise of their duties sanetiwed 
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by prescription and age. It has been already stated here that the 
ohieftaina of the Killajat, termed Rajas at the settlements^ in 
time became ordinary zemindars ; their functions were curtailed^ 
and, bereft of all other sonrcos of income, they made it a point to 
increase their revenue by the gradual absorption of the service 
lauds which supported the village servants. Some, indeed, and the 
most necessary ones, yet survive, hut others have vanished, and 
large areas of land, which properly belonged to the public, have been 
turned into private property of the Zeniiudur here as elsewhere 
throughout the country. Tlie loss in this respect to the public, 
and ultimately to Government, has been irreparable. Tbe social 
and official influence of the village heads and the village 
Panchayats lias disappeared. Their power of raising funds even 
for the most beneficial purposes has been challenged and gradu¬ 
ally set at nought. Zealous public servants, more anxious to fos¬ 
ter their own authority than promote the public wealth, treated every 
attempt at a vilhige organisation with severity and hardship; one 
bad to raise tbe caut of illegal cess ” to command the sympathy of 
the local authority, until, however, in the course of time, in some 
instances, these cesses have been legalised, though raised i>y 
a different and more costly agency, yet fur precisely the 
same objects as ever. In the meantime, however, tlio re¬ 
sumption of tlie service land, the abolition of the posts of 
village officials, and the fear of the law, have completely 
disorganized the village institutions. No doubt, in one way, it has 
londed to great good. A wise code of laws and administrative vi¬ 
gour have tended to the growth of individual rights. Exactions 
at the hands of the landlord and village inanUgers have decreased, 
and the rayat has learnt to know his rights and is learning to 
hold them firmly. But at the same time the decay of corporate 
riglitshas resulted in some evil to the country genoially. It can 
hardly he denied that great care for the individual has led to tlie 
decline of a public body whose function, on the whole, was beneficial 
to the general conimunit 3 % It could he invoked by the poorest 
rayat ut tlie smallest cost Under tlie existing .system a more 
expensive mode of litigation has, how'ever, become the general 
fashion. We congratulate ourselves annually on tbe growing 
elasticity of the puldic revenues, on the increased proceeds of the 
Judicial Stamp duty, increased profits of Jail industry, increased 
receipts of Jufficial fines and deposits. But do not these increas¬ 
ed receipts represent largely outlay from the funds of the 
village agriculturists t Do not the receipts under each of the 
above heads at times absorb the savings of entire classes and entire 
villages engaged in litigation, or carrying on actions at law ? All 
the penalties which the village heads ever hoped to collect, all the 
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illegal ceR5;es or awohs wbich the zemindars could ever aspire to 
extoi rj all the contributions which the village Panchayats ever dare<l 
to levy for village purposes, were lighter in the scale than what the 
rayat now pays to obtain redress and squanders in litigation. 
The amouuts represeuting the so-called exactions of the village 
authorities were within a short space of time redistributed in tho 
locality where the money was realized. The contributions to the 
stamp revenue and judicial fines, stream into the ocean of tlio 
Imperial treasury, whence the opposite current is not quick to flow 
out to the locality which contributes it. The forinnti*>u of funds 
for purely local purposes would thus be a boon to the village men: 
in Orissa the justice of the British liaj is universally respected; 
but its elnboiaie and expensive system of Judicature is un¬ 
favorably contrasted with the cheaper indigenous institutions of 
old. The revival of the latter under a cheap cnutiolling 
agency would no doubt recommend itself to the circumstances of 
the poor people of Oiissa. Tho fashion of running to court ou 
the most trifling causes has marred the old spirit of fellow-feeling 
and syinparhy among the village men. Tlie functions of the 
village heads and supervisors have ceased, and wliat has been the 
effect? All works of public utility have suffered ; old village roads 
Lave been effaced, or overgrown with jungle, village embankments, 
Lave been gradually wasiied down, water channels filled in, tanks have 
become choked with moss and weeds, urea of pastnre-iand has dimi- 
uished, cattle have deteriorated,and the state of village sanitation has 
throughout the province become unsatisfactory. The amusements 
of .the people also, which tended to ward off the gloom of rural life, 
have suffered fiom tli^ decay of the influence of tlic corpiiraie l>ody 
which formerly provided the necessary funds. The promotion of 
the local boards and the local unions would tinis he a very 
wholesome, as well as a timely measure. The laws on the subject 
would merely necessitate institutions whicli were permitted 
to fall into decay because tbeir utility was never before properly 
enquired iuto. When these proposed Local Boards are formed, 
it may be found that the local rates which had the sanction 
of custom and were quietly levied, were not so obnoxious in 
their objects as has been hitherto supposed. They have, as 
occasion required, received the sanction of Government iu some¬ 
what different garbs, as there was a measure of wisdom in these 
humble indigenous institutions which went fora long time un¬ 
recognised. ^or is this to be wondered at: we live under the 
auspices of legislators whose measures, as has lieen shrewdly 
observed, are never above the necessity of revision. Whether 
from want of forethought, or leniency towards their own cherished 
ideas, or reluctance to grasp at vexed questions, or from the lueie 
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love of change, or say desire of pro^yress, their legislative mea¬ 
sures change willi a speed whicli keeps pace only with their 
advanced modes of locomotion. Our Legislative Council is a stand¬ 
ing coininitteo of change, whose aim seems to be to thrust on the 
country new codes with tho best of objects, but with little consi¬ 
deration for the old and hallowed institutions which they are made 
to supersede or tho influence which they are likely to exert over 
native society. Errors have not therefore been unfrequent, or 
their acknowledgment less so. Tiie amended Acts are nu- 
ioerons and as speedily introduced as the original codes are 
hurriedly passed, 15nt great minds are open to convictiou, and 
we feel assured that,!shoulil our legislators stoop to enquire into 
the efficacy of the indigenous measures and existing native 
inslihuions, they might be satisfied, in many instances, that 
piactical wisdom is not the monopoly of any pnrticuhar natiom 
It would be well, therefore, if ilie efficacy of existing institutions 
were properly weighed before they are condemned one day as 
sources of irreinedialile evil, to be hailed back at another time in a 
new garb, as measures of great and original reform. 

Much anxiety, indeed, has ever been felt to improve tlie condi¬ 
tion of tlie rayat, to protect him from exactions and to confer on 
him fresh privileges; but wliat has been the effect of the rentdaw, 
of the occupancy and tenancy rights, as compared with the old 
revenue system of the ccuiitiy ? While the law has conferied new 
rights on the tenants, his sense of security in the tenure has 
Ruftbred. Very unfortunately, mutual good understanding between 
the landlord and the tenant in the country lyis declined. Rayats, 
irideed, have partly prospore^l everywhere in the country, but 
this is owing to those influences under which the country is 
•generally ailvancing, rather than to the defluitiou of tenant-right, 
or the grant of privileges hy the rent-law alone. The landlords 
have exercised more actively of late the rights to evict and to 
enhance rent, than was tho case when tho right of occupancy rest¬ 
ed on custom and not legislative enactment They have also 
grown iijoro exacting and uncompromising in realising rent now 
than when there was no law of limitation of three years. 
The relief, indeed, given by Act X of 1859, has been considered 
BO small and unsatisfactory, that it is now intended to enact laws 
aiming at the opposite extreme, and tending virtually to transfer 
rights hitheito vested in the proprietors. It is certainly the duty 
of the ruling power to enact rules, to encourage rayats to 
iuduBtry, and secure them in the fruits of that industry. But the 
great question to l>e solved is, should these objects be at¬ 
tained by the total extinction of the existing rights of any 
other class of luenj or should these he so qualified as not to 
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over-step the bounds which divide the use of privileges from their 
abuse. Amidst discord and disputes regarding the rate of rent 
and its collection, the one idea in former times, equally enter¬ 
tained by landlords and tenants, was that their best interests 
in the long run were identical. Has the tendency of the rent 
laws been to strengthen that belief or to create a spirit of 
jealousy, if not of opposition, between the two classes ? More tenan¬ 
cy rights have immersed the people in more debt. They have 
beuehted the mone 5 ^-lender more than those for whom they were 
intended, for privileges can benefit those only who know how to 
use them. 

The general indebtedness of the rayats has been urged as a 
reason for extending to him greater protection. Tlie reform of 
the rent-law of the cinmtry has thus been sugge.sted as a wav of 
rendering the ra 5 'at independent of the landlord. But how did this 
indebtedness arise? For the purposes of agricultural operations 
the ravat >vants inouey as much as the showers of heaven. Gene- 
rally speaking, his holding is large enough for his support only 
in ordinary years. Little is left to him for laying hy a provi.siou 
for a rainy day. In this country, where a good outturn of crops 
depends on the chances of the seasons, where the payment of rent 
or the provision of food is facilitated, or not, as the clouds may 
melt at a particular season or not, when help has to be taken of a 
capitalist ou marriage as well as funeral occasions, on tlie occur¬ 
rence of a cyclone, ora destructive fire, during a season of disease or 
cattie-plague, or one of extraordirjury drought or extraordinary 
flood, sympathy and co-operation between the landlord, as the local 
capitalist, and the rayat, is a matter of the greatest importance. 
So long as the last grains of such a good feeling remained, 
enhancement of rent and eviction were never thought of, but as the 
exceptional punishment for insubordination or K 3 ^stematic refusal of 
payment of rent. The Zemindar thought it ns ranch his duty to 
advance seed-grain, supply funds for purchase of agricultural imple¬ 
ments and cattle, and take nil otiicr steps fur tlie conduct of agricul¬ 
tural operations and to prove the guardian of the people, as to sup¬ 
port his own family. The rayat liao, indeed, to pay hack the advances 
he took with interest, and with large interest, to the Zemindar. But 
the convenience of the tenant and the prospeiity of llie season were 
consulted. There was no hurry, no fear of lapses, or of the 
law of limitation to hasten an adjustment. Nor were there any 
court fees, lawyers' fees, registration fees, or commissions to 
pay. There was, indeed, a chronic burden to bear. Has it been 
made light, however, by the recent laws, or have the latter 
merely conjured up a duplicate set of oppressions? '* We have 
found," said the FHmiue Commission, no reason to believe that 
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the figricultiiral population of India have at any known period of 
llistorv hoo!i geiicMallv free from doht/' The reconrse of zemia- 
dars and cultivatois to money lemlers lias the effect of diveitio^ 
much of the rental fund from the proprietors to usurers, and 
Government has therei>y lost a serious amount of revenue.” It was 
then a convenient and safe system of hanking when the landlord 
and the Mah/tjan hfipponod to he same individual. The rate of 
interest on arrears of rent was smaller than tliat charged by the 
money-lender, and was therefore no less advantageous to the raj'-at 
than to the Z‘.*nundar. So far as Orissa is concerned, srreat 
cliangfs have come <iv(‘r tliose relations. On the 23rd May 1817, in 
a letter to the Hoard of Revenue, Mr. Collector Trowser wrote, 
** The country has decayed ever since the Maihatta conquest ; 
umhir the Moguls it was happy and prosperous. Our first assess¬ 
ment exceeded even the collection of the Marhattas by a lakh of 
rupees^ to say nothing of other taxation and SaldTni, &c,, to the 
Ainh'i at each new settlement” At the same time the revenue sale 
law was pul into force wiili ijreat riiridity, so that between the years 
180j and 1818-9 no less than 1,129 estates, hearing a jama of 
Rupees 9(55,958, wore sold for arreais. Many of those estates were 
sold more than unco in the same vear. One was even sold seven 
limes it! four ycais, oue six times in the same period, another 
throe times in three 3 vars, and a fourth four times in five years. 
Another officer wrote; “ Public sales, instead of being the last 
resort, had in Orissa been the iirst and only one. The practice of 
isMiiug written deinands for anears of revenue fell into disuse at 
a very early period,” “ These measures ruined the old Uriya 
zemindars and transferred their lauds to absentee Bengali zemia« 
dars ainl the Amla ot the Courts.” The zvinindar, as the local capi¬ 
talist, thus became extinct, and the raj'at was thrown on the mercy 
of a new class of village MuhajfUifi, or money lenders, whose practice 
has proved fatal to all successful agricultural cuteiprise” through¬ 
out the country. In anotiicr important respect also the Governineut 
itself rect'deii from the people. It has ceased to make advances which 
“ had formed an integral part of the Imperial Revenue system.” 
^'he zemindars have, in their turn, followed the example of Goyern- 
ment. Tucavi advances have fallen into disuse. The Mahajana rate 
of interest has thus disproportionately increased, and no wonder that 
the borrowing portion of the people of Orissa have taken rank 
among those individuals or classes who have fallen into deeper 
einharrasment than was common under the native dynasties 
which preceded it.” Ou what measures, then, does the cmancipa* 
tion of the rayats depend ? Not merely on tenancy titles, occu¬ 
pancy rights, or transferability of holdings, but on conditions en¬ 
tirely different: avhility to make head against the reverses of the 
easous and freedom from indebtedness. 
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Ignorant and poor, the rtayat cannot also he expected at present 
to make head against intelli^renoe and wealth. Under prcHcnt cir- 
ounistaiices no fighting will avail. Yon may cufratichisc tim rayat 
from the hold of the Zemindar, hut how do von mean to save him 
from the castialties of the seasons or from the clntclies of the 
Mahap^n ? The prosperity of the people must depend more on 
liie strength and \vell-regnlated conduct of its individual members 
than the privileges conferred on it hy the Legihlature, We 
must hesitate to create rights and grant privileges wliich can- 
not be used to advantage, hut would merely tend to oi)en soivs 
and create jealousy between classes among which a spirit of 
sympathy is most desirable. The condition of tin* people can 
not be suddenly and adorjuMtely raided bv mere legi>lativH uois 
or administrative vigilance. Wc should at the same tiim^ attempt 
to iijdift the load of ignorance which the mass of the Uriya 
}>eopIe have been for years sadly groaning under. In no other 
part of the country are tlte wants of educulion inoie urgoiit. 
Dispel the darkness of their provoking ignorance, teach them a 
knowledge of their oavu riglit'^, and the Uriyas will not only 
use their rmlits for their own good, hut rebuild the reveunn system 
of the country on the broad basis of knowdedge. The Goveniimuit, 
indeed, is so sensible of the weakness of the tenant, that the 
}wovisioiis of the proposed rent hill appear to have been drafti-d 
more with u view to Us iniiuduction among idiots, minors and 
wards than among agents that are free—sections oi) and tiO, 
et fteq, of the Tenancy Bill.) 

Ill the relation of landlord and tenant scarcely any friction is 
observed in Orissa ; thS existing reut-luw gives ample protectiou 
to all classes. 'J'he province has fortunately very minute records 
of teijures and tenant-rights prepared at each successive settle- 
Tuent of the laiid-reveune after elaborate investigation. livery 
field has its number and clas.s in the village field book. The vil¬ 
lage accountant, or Patwari’s papers of classification and collection, 
are filed at the district offices year after year. It has also a local 
agency iu the Purgannah,—Canongoes, who are daily engaged iu 
taking notes of agricultural prospects ami operations and embody¬ 
ing agricultural statistics whicli materially help the revenue 
officers in the <lisposal of questions regarding land and rent. 

The right of occupancy and the right of enliaucement have not 
placed the tenantry on a precarious footing. 'J'ho difficulty expe¬ 
rienced iu finding the local measure of laud or the local rate of 
rent, in classifying the different descriptions of land and iu de¬ 
ciding wliat would be a fair and equitable rate in claims of enhance¬ 
ment, which have exercised the minds of the judges iu Bengal, 
and is said to have established the necessity for amending the rent- 
law, is not fell in Orissu. Those difficulties can bo experieucod in 
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Districts only where a most important duty was originally neglect¬ 
ed or delegated to llic proprietors, the record of the rights of 
the tenants, Thoy require, however, that the existing rights 
should he ascertained and recorded, rather tlian new rights 
created, or existing ones extinguished, or indigenous ideas re¬ 
garding property and existirig customs ignored. A reform in 
llie usury law, the establishnieut of agricultural hanks, or loan 
olllces, tlie restoration of tlie local system of Tncavi advances 
for agricnltuiaJ o]>erations, are probably more urgently wanted than 
ameioiinoiits in the existing rout-law, A tenancy hill to disturb 
existiug relations, without adequate provisions to extricate the rayat 
from chronic indeluodness, would not alone, under present circum-- 
stances secure freedom to the layat. 


a s, B.- 



Art. IV.—TRANSMIGllATION OF SOOLS. 

L 

Solidarity and Continuity. 

M COMTE rests his system of uuivevsal morality virtually 
, upon cerluiti simple ideas couveyed by the two words 
boiidtirity aud Cuiitimiity. The one represeuts tiiat feature of 
luau's social life which puts togellior the varied experiences 
of differeut ineu iu any given unit of time as u net result of 
many forces, i. e., in the tonu of a general cousonsus, oi like many 
rays of light brought into a common focus. Continuity sngge.sts 
what follows, when this coueensu.s is viewed us carried forward in the 
course of time. It serves, as it were, to pnyect the successive pic¬ 
tures of each unit of time, upon tlio sumo spot in the mental buck- 
gioutid, aud yields at last someiliing like a polyorama, representing 
wluit IS especially the HUMAX at once in the past, the present, and 
tho future. Theie is butweeu man and man a divergence as well as 
a convergeuce, but tlic aggregate result thereof, wheilier by addni m 
or by substractiou, is fairly proved to be delinitc, by facts showing 
the historic truili of men’s collective existeueo. Aud the sum of a 
senes of such aggregates, eacli coutiued to a certaiu space of tune, 
though fur from being wholly true of every one, must still be 
geueraiiy tiuc of all of the elements which may have been brought 
together. 

The doctrine, broad as I believe it to be, may thus be presented 
as a simple truism. That wdiich is common to a giveu umiibcr of 
phcijomoua, is true of tlieui all. That which is true of all, is true 
of each. Exceptions certainly tliore must l>o ; but for puiposes 
of generali.satioii, as well as for regulating uui activity, they may 
be put asidt\ It is only necessary to imdcTslaiid tlie process by 
wbicli the aggregate is made up, aud the totality will present a 
disiiiict image. 

Modem IScieuce takes facts as they are ; assumes a kind of fixity 
iu pl/enoiuenu, and as apart from the observutiou thereof, amt, 
taking the phuuomouu variously, us observed at ditferent pouiU aud 
Buccessive moments. Science, stiikes a sum-total, and iu doing so 
fairly eliumiates what may have been peculiar to each obseiver. 
Man now distrusts himself more than he does the outer world, aud 
we therefore compare notes as between one observer and another. 
Aud thuSi wdiere the notes coincide, a safe basis is obtained fur our 
mutual guidance iu spite of the impossibility of knowing l/iO 
ubbolutc. 
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What (s acceptalilc to one is tested by the experience of another. 
And the same process is also applied to successive oxperieuces of 
cucli and of all. And the result obtained is what we call man 5 
wisdom ; an aggregate not of absolute truths, but of opinions 
accepted by the soUdisant all. 

Each rnau's observation, however, to be made broad enough, 
must be extended as far as human thouglit can reach. And, 
in fact, our memory generally helps us to project upon tlic same 
background, the successive experiences of our own lives. The skill 
of tlie operator, indeed, is taxed not a little, in arranging the re¬ 
lative proportions of tlie various images brought together in this 
mental polyorania ; but llio collocation assumedly effected by 
the .same agent is a phenomenon no less substantial than each of 
the distinct, expericnct^s put together ; for the integral ciuirocter 
of a whole life’s experience is not now called in rju(?.stion, the 
man’s mental id^Mitity being inferred from his physical individu- 
ali.sin. Such, tlien, are our ultimate unit'<. 

Ihit between one individual and anotbor tlio separation is wider 
and ofloni-r poiccived to bo such. Hence tli;if. wliicb pleases one 
lU'iii in llic rose, needs lo be cuefully com[»ired witii tho source of 
!ino her mins gratification in or aijont the same obj.^ci. Here, 
as it were, tlie sciceii on whi(di ihc imago has to be projected i.s 
itself uncertain, aiul tho size and piop.u'tiuu of each focus, as well 
as the poition of the screen occupied by each and all of them 
aie all source.s of ibc utmost porplexiiy. 

However, the gulf between one individual and another has 
l)Con bridged, and the unit.s arc massed even from da}’ to day, and 
rill by thill most wondoiful of all our inVenti uis— bAX(;UAGE. 
Moreover, commercial intercourse promises t ) furnish means to 
bring into a .still more complex focus all the languages of tlie 
world. Imperfect as this contiivanco (a conmioii language) 
may be, there can he no que.slion that it imparts a powerful 
vitality to tho solidarity of men ; but this growing solidarity 
luising from ditii’eront languages interpiding one into another, 
collects the coiitiuuiLy of each nation into a common whole of 
which the vastness is enough lo gratify all the normal require- 
uifiits of human contomplaiinn and meditation. 

After all, then, soli4iaiity and continuity respectively 
represent only the language and the history of mankind. 
Language, wlicii regarded not as the instrument but as the product 
of Ikiiinau utterance, masses into an audible and visible whole 
those super-spiritu.il entities, the thoughts aud feelings of the 
human being; history collects these varied masses for sociology 
to systematize into science, aud sociology leads quietly on to the 
science of morals. 


S4 
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2, But let us for oue moment try to forget the gigantic power 
that wo now wield with those two grand lioritagcs from the past. 
Let us forget liow lunn can thus penetrate into the mind of man. and 
liOw individual men may he leavened together into one uniform 
mass. Lotus forget, too, that the rccoids of ono ago furnisli, with 
those of another, themuteiials for an induction which iiiUhtoflfctive- 
]y resist all s-cepiicism in any questions (»f prime ncces'^i(y to man. 
And lot ns then try to discover a means which, however feeble, when 
compared with our present po,s.M‘-^.--ions^ would somehow gratify 
Dur craving f-i the etliire.] jnoduel'i denv.-ihle frtuii language and 
hi .itory. The idea is oluiou'^ly hewildciing. But let us ply our 
imagination a little even in dull proM*. 

Our fiist Kqui^ite that thj m>u1 of one being sImuM p-netrafo 
into the boily of another, and ilial iliis>Iioulvl he thuu* otiieiwise 
tliun by language, ISow, if Joliu may not hy language pa.'S 
into the seiil of James fo as lo move Jatms' bodv, asi( n were 
Iiis own, we fcliaii sui'p.'M) him hy soim- su[>eiiiatural agency 
to effect the entranev. and thus attain the A\i.''iu'd"fur end. 
Tims we will assume, Jamcs comes lo think and fed as John 


liad done, except in s*) far as the body out of whieh Jdm had 
pe-sod happened to }idd cxpi-riences peculiar to him.-elf. If, 
oiiijuiallv. Jam*s was uliilo and Jidni hl.u’k the trah>formali»'n 
wonhl rc<;uiie flame^' 8"ul to got ac'-ii't-'med to the black com¬ 
plexion ol John as his own. Sudi s]'^cial expeiieuces, however, 
of Join) or James may be easily h*ii out </l account as hut igu 
to cither. Ami tlic icsult of the pioc'*>s adveitid to, will be a 
of cxpeii'-iico common lo John :uj*i Jaiut s Inith. 

Our next. )<'qni>ite‘* is, that the expeiauccs of one ago should 
be adrlcd to flio-o of anotlier, Jli^li-ry i> the modern means to 
attain fins end. An allied inslniment may also be traced in the doc¬ 


trine of heredity. For ju<t as a nation’^ cliaraoter *lepicted by the 
ftf'ivretrate of what is uaced in its lii-torv, fiom tear lo vear, so the 
life of each indiuduru is understood lo coninin in ilFcll tlie habits of 


all liis aiice'ioiH. ihit Wi* lia\e given uplji-.ioiy, as ifit were imavail- 
ahle, and her* diiy is, afier rill, too fee’nlc togatluu’ tire nice and varied 


experience-^ of t!m jrast to the extent we i‘o<juii’e. So weshail suppose 
that tlie sanio imman soul has the power to occupy oue hod}* after 


another, they are snccc.sdvely ca^t oul in tlic course of natural 
(h-alh. The expei'ionoes of successive existences ivould thus live, 
though the matt-rial reci»ptades wliicli held them from lime to time 
laid been reduced inio atoms, and the inemoi'y of those experiences 


might revive at some s'age or other, though it had undergone an 
indefinite period of h\heination. 

To sum up; lei ns .suppose that the soul can pass from one body 
into auotlier, and collect, of and in itself, the varied experiences, such 
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as would be yielded by different people and in fiiiccesRive generations, 
and we hball c*niceive of an instrument which w(aild serve us well 
enongli instead of language and history both. Tlic acquisition of 
such an instrument may he as liopoless as the philosopher’s-stone 
or elixir vit;e Uut the conception is clear and precise enough. 
And there is no douht that the ends of solidarity and continuity 
could be attained, and by a ifiyal roa<l loo, with tlic help of 
the hypothetical process al>ovo described. Nothing could so enable 
us to wind ourselves into one another and produce a solid consensus, 
nothing so to carry us from ago to age in order to yield a ripe 
phihi.qop]iy as this supposed supernal means, binding as it 
were, all sorts of heiu'^'^, and ix-nniving the cuhl oh'>tructiou of 
deatli itself. I say, all soils of heini^S for tiic process would 
apply C(pially to man, hea'-t, or even \\v \t, nniUer, being independent 
of all such human instruments of acquitiug wisdom as speech, 
Janguacio or lii-luiy. 

.‘5. Wlero is ilie good of sucli a ludicrously impossiblo 
coneoplion ^ The good of it i"*, llmt such a conception is a historical 
fact, aiel, th-Tv-forv*, useful for the very end-, of man’s solidarity 
and eohiinuity. 

'J'iio Hindus hive a dep.niment of litenturo known by the 
name of “ Vi>g Pii.losipliv,” wlhcli liiight bbetter called Yog 
m 3 '-.leiiL-^, and adopts in tlio ait ware believed to be aide to leave 
tiu'ir own bodies and [) i ^s inn» tlio.se of others. '• When a Yogi 
knows the pn-co.ss . . . hi* can e nter .... into the body of another, 
^^het]ur it ho dc'id or alive . . . And the Yogi who has entered 
another body usos it. as i,is own.'’ ^ 

Tiios3 iny-tvu'io-’ li.iv’ f.iliou into *]cc-ulei^M for reasons which 
may bo divt'r.'oi}’ de-^oiihed. bv b lends ami opponents as natural 
growtii of \vi>dom. or ns f.uling jiopularity and extinction of 
teachers. Ihir, whether as jvirt of them, or as an iiulopendent 
product of the Innnau mind, ainither dt>ctnne exists, and is 
implicitly acctqitod ity a con-idrnihlo poition of the huinau 
population, 1 allud*’ to ilio duetrine iff transmigraliou. 

t. Transmigiatio'i isgcneraliy icgardod iy several Asiatic peo¬ 
ples, as distinct from the jiroce-ses ot Yog mystvrie.«. In the ono 
cas(s the soul passes from one boily to another after death, the com¬ 
mon fate of men, and in the other, tlie effects of death can be 
counternctetl at the will of the Yogi. l»ufc for collecting into one 
mass tlie experiences of dilforont beings aud times, both the 
conceptions are pretty much on a par. 

This doctrine viewed barely as a RuhjeclivG construction has,, 
however, had a remarkable influence in the education of tlie* 


* Dr. R. Mitra’s Paianjalif p. 152, 
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Indian mind. It comports at onco with the Buddhist doctrine 
that it is nothingness alone which exists, and with the panthcinia 
of the Iliiulii and the Buddhists that the grandest and tiie sole ex¬ 
istent being is the All. It comports with a l>elief in the dogma 
that cause is i.c., uniform 

antecedence (oifectuatioii in any otiicr imuiiicr being ahseut), ns 
well as with the belief iu the existence of iiiininurahle orders 
of imaginary beings po.ssesirliig oxtra-humiin powers, such as 
the Devas, the Uatulharvas, Yakdias, Kinnaras, and even the 
speaking moukevs, and so forth. It is accoptahic as much to 
the fatalist or the evidutionist, as to the man who believes iu 
astrology and lofus^s to assume the personal identity of llie 
individual. It is coiL'isTont at once with the convictions of iho 
self-immol'iting Sdi (llludu widow) ami (Jymnohophist, the mys¬ 
terious the Tantrio iKbanclieo ami the ecstatic Vishuiu ife. 
It is vigorously cndor>ed ijy the apparently ineit mind of tlio 
Hindu woman and proh taiy , and it would tiot ijc ejected by Llic 
tianscendental and acciunpbsiied professor who claims to look upon 
the religion of Iluiii'inity as a chapter of Tanttic Plnloscphy, 

5, 1 have endeavoured only lo draw att^mtion to this doctrine, 

but I ilo uot vciituie to suhstantiafo Unit, itehvocn tlm ciciaeiifs 
whicli make up Ui“ di'Ciiine of solidaiity ami couiiuuily on the 
one hand, and those which luiw gone to huild up this Himlu 
conception, on the oiliCTj the whU* discn'pancy lias to be account¬ 
ed for liv what iu Comte’s sysloui is set fouli under the hieraichy of 
the sciences. But what shall \vc say of the i-rinmive pettple of Imiia 
\iiio also sought to establish their ethics apart fioni revelation and 
theo'o-ry np -n a meicly rtuhj-ciivo coustiaction, and one whie-h 
coulel at one tlino serve so well as a suijsUtutc for both cosmology 
ami sociologv,—a pt^oplc with wlioin such an elaborate and well 
coii>itlcrod iiclion as the tinoiy of liansmigration could grow to 
be legarded as olj* dive truth ? 

IL Transmir/ratioii hi ref at ion io development of i?oci/a- 

knoidedge. 

1,4 The morifs of a Tallmgat.a. ^Buddhist saint) are that he 
is pcifcctly enlightened, learned, well conducted, well bestowed, 
that he is pfufectly conversant with the tivays of men, he is with¬ 
out a superior, lie has a complete control over the senses.” This 
we learn from the valuable book receiiily brought out by Dr. B. 
Mitra, entitled NepaK-se Buddhist Literature (see p. 208.) Else¬ 
where we rea<l as follows;—"When the Lord was on the Ori- 
dhrakuta hill, Mandgalyayana, son of Sari, vanished like a fire 
when the fuel had been burnt out. The Bnikslius (mendicant 
Buddhists) asked the Lord if this was his final deliverance, or 
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the lot wliicli his forefathers had been destined to. The Lord 
said, Maudgalyayaua had obtained final deliverance, and not the 
l(^t of liis fondiihers, and then recounted the former history of 
the departed liernnts/’ Then follows a story of one Chandru- 
prabhu, a king of a city culled Bhadrasilai concluding in the 
folhtwing words :— 

Tlie Lord said :—“ The town which formerly was Bhadrasila is 
now called Takshasila. He wIjo was king Chaiidraprabha is now 
myself, the two niiidsters (of the king in the story) are now 
Saiiputra and Mamlgalyayana, and Kudraksha^ the beggar Brah¬ 
man, is Devadiiita ’(p.SlO) ” 

The foinider of HiuKlIiisui was, indeed, believed to have gone 
tliroiigli many existences. And from the case of MaudgalyHyaua we 
learn that the cdticatiou thus rec- ived would point only to the 
iinal dtli\* nuoe called Hsirvim. There were also innumerable 
model-men (Tathagatas), each without a supeiior, and one essen¬ 
tially like another in the possession of Bodhi knowledge. Thus 
each saint, however imaginary, was a model-man and the outcome 
of llic cdtication afforded by many existences. And, consideiing that 
each of these fictitious existences must have been drawn from at 
lea^t supposed types incontemnoraiy life, we infer that the Buddhist 
Saint, or Tathagata, loprcscnfed in one sense, the solidarity of all his 
constimont types; and that the long lange (>f time given to his 
growth, coupled with the notions of permanence characteristic of 
jirimitivo history, not luinatnraHy precluded all thougiit of a further 
development in the future. 1’heio was a continuity distinctly lecof^- 
iilsed, in this cducafion covering .^uvcial existences. But iLe coii- 
t unity was one at last determiind by the fiei feet ion of the SainL 
On the other hand, a succession of the Taihagatas was accepted to 
keo]> up the continuity of the perfect founder, thoiigli necessarily 
without ai»y further development iu his A\isdom or cliaracter. 

2. We are told also that when the Lord suffered himself, as 
Chaiidraprabha, to he decapitated at the instance of his great 

enemy Pevadattn, he was anxious not only for IJodhi knowledive_ 

‘'acquiring which, one may control the uncontrollable, restrain 
the unresirainable, redeem the oondeinned, and quench the un¬ 
quenchable*'—but he desired bis remains to be preserved in a 
chtitya (tomb, monument, itc.) In other words, we see that 
the Buddhist coiiceptiou of the Tatliagaia had not only formed 
a perfect model fioni mundane tlements, but had coupled with 
it an element of a quite incongruous kind, viz.^ a solicitude entirely 
iuconsistent with the character of Nirvana, or perfection, such as 
would be acceptable to the Indian mind, whether Buddhist or Hindu 
One who was conceived to be conslautly looking forward to final 
deliverance, and with whom the highest ambition was a state of 
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perfi^ct unconcern with tlic afTnira of the world, even auch a one, 
we see, was giviifg speciiic directions about tlio keeping of bis 
relics after death ; even such one was solicitous about a 
of w'bicb the rational significance could only be to furnish a 
solemn remembrancer of Ins holy teacliings, certainly a most 
valuable instrument of man's moral education and activity. 

That the doctrine of transmigration was actually resorted to as an 
instrument of education, wouhl also appear from the story of a whalo 
which, more sensible than that of Jonah, not only vomited out 
certain Hiiddhist merchants in the situation of the IIol»row Pn^phot, 
but, struck by their miraculous deliverance, thenceforth cea.'^ed to 
be a carnivorous animal, and died for want of piopor fond.” Ami 
then the whale’s putrid carcass was thrown on the sea-slmio 
'* where the bones formed a Iiill of no small height.” Meantime 
the penitent whale was born again, ai.d in the family of a 
Brahman, But even as a babe, and doKpite liis subr,i(Hient conver-iou 
to Buddhism, he could uot get (juito rid of the ta'ut of heredity. 
Ilis wliale-like voracity survived Ins cetacfan rxi>tencc, atid 
rendered him, both as cliiid and man, avciilablo pest of society. 
Eventuallv the Lord came to iu^ lieln. And Iien^ at we (ind 

> i 

the rationale of what wouiil otlieiwi-e liavc b. cn a mere tniisery 
tale. Tlio Lord “took him to ilu^ above mentioned btme-hill and 
reminded him of his d<dng.^ in hi j pic viou'i o\i.-,tence whidi exertod 
in his mind a feeling of reslgnatiou. Ho oittaiaed AihuUhip 
froniLoid Buddha.”— {Do. ]»p. 71-72.) 

3. I cannot venttiro to as^t-rt that the g''n'->is c»f the Tantiic or 


Sivite symbols, is to be foutnl lu the !n*jio of tlio !’u(bihi''t elmitvn. 

^ * g 

Butcerlnin it is, that originator of tlie cone- pi ion oi Jiodlii-know- 
ledge, attempted to break throUi;li tin,* sanciiiy ami continuity of 
Vetlic Kvrd ^Veda is knoWi<Mlge, and know ledge embalmed ui sacred 
and nnhoginning iind that thi.s ptiminve revolutwhilst 

violating the ties of caste, naturally led to the formation of the 
Buddhist congregation called ^ (Sanglin). These two first prin¬ 
ciples, JSadillta (knowledge) and ^nnfjhn, seem, however, to have 
early proved insufficient. And the exigencies of propagating IJodhi- 
knowdedge, in and around the new' organization, must have suggested 
the third piiticiplc/)/(r/rma (religious feelings,) wldch theti went to 
form tlic Buddhist Tiiad. Mere knowlcdgeisafteralla feebli* influ¬ 
ence as compared with feelings, whether good or bad. So tliot feeling 
could not fail to bo early recognised as an imlispensable instrument 
with a view' to pet feet the miml and gratify tlic lioart. And then, not 
only did those abstract conceptions crystallize into definite images, 
like those of the abstract Triad, knowledge, society and religious 
feeling, but material representations of such images, as well symbols 
of a ^<^^0 pronounced character, to help meditation, were also called 
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■into requisition. These symbols, often mistaken for fetichee or images 
of divine are after all a v.iliuible help to the mind. They 

oii^dit at least to recall by their very long trains of definite 

ideas, which would bo the natural antecedents of appropriate feel¬ 
ings and consequent activity. In an}^ case, subjectivism of this 
kind should least deserve to be scorned or condemned as objective, 
useless, and stupid, or us vicious idolatry, in an ago remarkable alike 
fv>r its doci 1 iues of hero-worship and aestheticism and for its scientific 
views of historic devolopincuL 

4. We bavo thus for otir data certain felt wants of quite a de¬ 
finite character. Fiiftt (/fail, tlu* couon*rr;ttion of Buddhists, whose 
siz*; and condition would naiurally suf^L^est the inquiry, how know¬ 
ledge of an admittedly most. abMtract kind w.as to he instilled into the 
minds of ])co[)le taken indi.'^cnniiiiatcly from all castes of the pri- 
miiive Ilimln So<*iety. Thou thore was the hubjoctive construction 
termed />/irtnnrt (ri-hgiouM feeling). In otlnT words, a spiritual con¬ 
dition of the human I eini^, was invokod, o\idcntly with a view to 
sn|ipleincnt ilic com])arati\tdy buMfsi dogmas about Buddha and 
Saiiglia. Finaliy we know that mnemoiiio instruments—to wit the 
Tiiad,—weie hdd Indd i-f huth as ideas and images in furtherance 
of the sanir ]uo])agandist moveiiicnt. IjuI an element suggesting 
ijroif'th was ^till >ailly wanted ; ami tliis mn-'t have have been felt 
all tin- inme Keeidy wlien the opposing orthodox school of Bi ah mans 
naturally ])linnc‘d thcinsehc- upon having taken gcncratit)us to 
cultivate tlieir Vei’iic knowledge. Hence, 1 suppo&o, it would 
not be surpii^iiig if the then widely prevalent doctiinc of 
transmigiiuiuii had been uiiliz. d to sngge.>t a way of perfecting 
Bud hi— i. c., tlie new snb'^titlue for Vedic—knowledge. And 
c\idenco has been adduced to show bow the perfection of the 
^J’ailiagaia was made a matter <tf gradual cvoluiiou u])on the basis 
of the pievailing notions of cosmology. 

5. Tile (wtract given in the foot-uuto, from tlie Bhagabad 
Gita, will pndiahiv'aKo yield a liidv between the Buddhist and 
Hindu conceptions of the peifcct man, tlio Tathagata, and tlie 
Avatar* 'J'hc Vishmuitc conception has, however, a more theo¬ 
logical character, and evinces no traces of the gradual development 

• 'i'iie J Iitly One Hjioke : ‘ I delixon'd tbu irnpei i.^lnibIo dtiotiiii - of 
to VivunWMt. Vivaswut tU-elauHl it to Mumi, Muiiii toUl il to Ikbhwaku. 
Thus the Jtajarshis learnt it, liiinded ih)vvu fmm one to another. Biiring 
R considerahle jieriod of time tins doetrine lius been lost in tiie world, 
O harasber of the foes, I have now explained to thee this same ancient 
doctiine, (as 1 conshlered) that thou wert both my worshipper and my 
friend. For this mystery is vtit important' 

Arjnna spoke ; Thy birtli was posterior, that of Vivaswat anterior. 
ITow bIiuH I comprehend this (that thou sayest) ** i was the first to 
declaie it 1 ” 
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chnraoterising bumao existenca Oonscqnontly tlie doctrine of 
Transmigration here loses au important siguiticaiice and helps only 
to establish a coutiaiiity in the one eternal and perfect, but concrete 
anti Immau instructor. Thus it would seem that the humau 
conception of the Tathagata has been sul^ected to a process of exci¬ 
sion in order to furnish forth the conception of the Avatar, and 
must, as such, he held as the more primitive of the two, whatever 
nniy have been its actual history or may yet be the result of the 
present researches in Indian chronology of doubtful value. 

III. 

Tr^i'MTtxigraiAxon in relation to Tog. 

1 . The doctrine of Transmigration, thus viewed in connection 
with Buddhism, may possiltly furnish another key to the hiKtory 
of the Hindu mind. It is generally accepted that the fuiuuler 
of Buddhism, on renounuiug his worldly career, took for a time 
to the practice of Yog mysieries, and then left thoin oft' in <ir<lor 
to spread the gospel of his subsequent inspiration—the tenets 
of the Buddhist religion. Now the mysreiies of Yog ate 
supposed to have emanated from Siva; 8ivii is known by 
the significant name of Yajnari, i. c., the onomy of Yag, and 
Yag again is unmistakably suggestiveuf Vt'dic riles. In oilier words, 
Yog is to be regarded as antagonistic to Vedic worship and antece¬ 
dent to Buddhist revolution. 

Tims the substitution of Bodhi knowledge in place of Vcdic 
knowledge appears to have been prece<led by a similar atlempr to 
Buhstitnte Yog in the ^dace of the probably etlete Yag. The Yug 
rites are usually rendered into English liy tlie expiessioii biirnt- 
■c^erings; ihey were obviously connectcil with Fetichistic wor- 
■fihip of fire, and were supposed to yield such tangible bless¬ 
ings as rain, wealth, children, siicce.ss, and so forth, by the more 
utterance of the uubegtnning, miracle-making words of the 
Vedas. 

2. It would also seem that or Vedic worship retained its 
fulles^t influence only till the origin and development of the various 

The Holy One spoke: ‘1 and thou, O Arjuua,’ have pat^ned through 
many trausniigrations. 1 know all these. Thou dont iiOL know them, 
O harasaer of thy focal Kvcii though 1 am unhoru, of changeless rHseiice, 
and the lord also of all whicli exint, yet, presiding over mil lire (Prakriiii 
which is mine. 1 am botn by my own mystic power (rudy4;. For when¬ 
ever there is a relaxatioiii of duty, O sou of Bharat I and an iticre^ise 
of impiety, 1 then reproduce myself for the ])rotecti(>n of the good, and 
the deHruction of evil-doers. I am produced in every age for the purpose 
of establishing duty, lie who truly comprelienda my divine birth and 
action, does not undergo regeneration when he quits the body, but comes 
to me, Arjuua Wxagaiad QUa, pp. 28-JO, 
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schools of nindii ])hiIosop]iy. In other words, the progress of the 
llindu mind, ns evidenced hy these scliools of philosophy, helped, and 
very naturally too, io displace the primitive f*‘tichisni of the Vedia 
times, whicli then ceased to he a Jiving faith. We know that 
tlie atheistic Sankhya School explained the origin of the 
world upon a dualistic basis, signifying an inert and active 
agency, or permanence and change, rather tlian male and fe¬ 
male. We know, too, that the dogma of Indian Logic, that 

cause is uniform antecedence, 

effectuation in any other manner being absent—so suprising- 
ly in accord with the modern doctrine about relations between 
phenomena—was no recent discovery of the llimbi mind. Tljus it 
would he no great w^ouder, if, when these ideas were evolved, the 
sanctity and inllucnce of tlie Vedas and Vodic rites should have 
naturally faded away froin the llindu mind, 

3. But what had they then to occupy their minds v\dth instead ? 
The nnswer offered to this in tho following paiagraphs, neces¬ 
sarily with a large measure of conjecture, is biioHy this :—a 
mvstical knowlfdije called vog, which Icul the semblance of 
science, and, which if it did not originate, at all events, largely 
fostered, the doctrine of transmigration, and served in that regard 
the same purpose that modern science does to the doctrine of the 
solidarity and continuity of laankiud. 

At the time we are speaking of, algelira, geometry and 
astronomy had made considerable progn*ss. But the time 
for mechanics liad not come yet, and pliy^ics, cheniisLiy, phy¬ 
siology and medicine could not pass Iho-’empiric stage. I owe 
it to a venerable fiiend to suggest that the Yog exercises were 
essentially an attempt to Ining under voluntary control the 
involuntary fiiiiciions of the body. And it is well known 
that with this essentially liuman instrument they sought to 
attain more than the eaily Vedic rites had ever promised. The 
representative of Yog—the ascetic Siva—was the enemy of 
Vcdic rites, and this conception obviously connects an anti-thco- 
logical evolution with man’s normal ambition to overmaster 
the forces of naturo. But what is now, and to the mo<lern world, 
the only incan.s to this end— vh., development of objective 
science, was then completely inaccessible. And thus it seems 
primitive unbelief attempted, by means of Y'og, to cut tho 
Gordian knot. The enemy of tlieologism was in this case intensely 
metaphysical, but the armour put on horean iinmistakeable resem¬ 
blance to the positivism of true science. 

In these days of Thoosophic ardour, when the Hindu mind is 
uot unnaturally tickled by gcuuiuc or make-believe admiration for 

3o 
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Yog, it would require a better knowledge of tbe physical sciences 
tliau 1 possess, to proclniin, with iny betters^ the abspniity of ihe 
occult Bcieuces. 13ut if the Niueteenth Ceutiiry can tolerate, 
before the light of scleuce, aught that Bavoid of occiilli.sni, it 
cauuut certainly be too much out of the way to claim for Yog 
a place iu the history of sciouiitic progress at a tune which preeeiloil 
the tivoluuou of Buddhism itself. The perfect master of it is 
luaiiitaiued,could do all that science ever hopes to uitaiu and many 
thingH inoie. And this he could do, not by the help of Divine 
aid, nor even by the ulUu-huinan agency of such imaginary beings 
as Pisachcs, Yak^has, or Gaudluirvas, but by the self-directed 
euergy of the Yogi io biing under voiuiiuuy control the in¬ 
voluntary fuiicthiiih of the huiiiaii organism. Again, the processes 
of Yog, however deserving to he wiihdrawu, like nitio-glycerine 
and similar explosive conipmuuis, Irom gener.d ucci^ss, arc fully 
believed to be governed hv uolliius slant of invaiiable laws. 
And thus, too, the Yogi may'oe classed ^\i\\ the ordinary votaries 
of physiological science. ?sn\v it was a part of the leaching of 
tins occult science that the spirit, of man might by Yog leave his 
own body to uccupj that of another. 

4. L'^t u.s sup(M)se that, fur some reason or other, the doctrine of 
irausniigratiuu had so stnujg a hold upon tlie eaily Hin<Iu society 
that it suivived even the belief in a guti-head, and it wonhi 
not be hard to conceive liow the primitive scientist ^till leveiied 
in Vagaries about the disembodied spiiit. I'lie Vodio longings 
for incteased longevity bad not vanislit^d with the faitli in the 
efficacy of Vfcdic lites. Siva was siunilicanily called tne conquer¬ 
or of Death. A liiullu Kaviruj* (professor of medicine under the 
jUitive sy>t. in), guiUlc.-^s of any predilection for European science, 
oiice freely admitted to m that the prediciioii.s of Hindu asUology 
could not oe consUtenily accepted by liisfraleinity, wlio proiesseu to 
lesi&t fate and the lavages of death, and then, by way of fchowing 
more clearly tbe futility of astiology, he referred to Yog, which ho 
Baid was a power even higher than that of medicine. 

When the study of bcioncc hud not advanced far enough to 
restrjet itself entirely to phenoineua and give up all speculation 
about the Nontneiiu, and when yet, by a iiappy guess, men had 
attained that grandest of all inductions, the one about iuvaii- 
ability of relation between antecedences and setpiciices, it was 
not after all, too great an aberration of tbe primitive Hindu 
intellect, to apply the principle to entities like the disembodied 
spirits. And wlion once this positive principle was associated 
with such metaphysical entities, the whole host of primitive beliefs, 

* By name Auaiidu Cliandra Sen, iububitaot of Kunro» Sub-division, Sat¬ 
ie Lira. 
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liowevor incolu rent ns l^ctwooii thonselves, or iuconsibieut with 
llj*? restiUs of uiodeni reM-nicli, iiatiually laid tlieinselves open 
to systeinniizalioii, snoh as we have had in our lileratuie and reli¬ 
gious con victimThe doctiiuo of Cointo, tliat the sciences can 
bo best sy'<(cmal'Z(.‘d Avitli the help of subjective ussumplions, 
has yet lo fight out its way thiough the fatalism wbiclt undeilioS 
tlio cniTCiit faith in the tinivensality of spojitaiieous evolutiuu. 
lint the history of the Hindu luind clearly proves what a stable 
Rvstem of belief can be consiriicted ftoni merely' metaphysical ideas, 
but upon a barinouious iclaiion between tlie objictive and tbe 
subjective. 

5. He that as it may, wo are now able to see how the doctrine of 
transmigration, if it survived A^edic tlieologisin, might subserve a 
metapliysical belief in imaginary beings, lead to a vigorous probe- 
ention of the occult sciences, and even establish a more or less 
perfect system of ethics, though history, and the universal brother- 
liood which results from language and commercial iutercouise, 
wiT»‘ entirely wanting. And all this, 1 should like to account fur, 
by sliouing bow tian.smlgration furnished the important teueldtig 
ill respect of solidarity aiul continuity which is now derived fiutu 
sociology and other sciences. 

IV 

Sraddlia and Communal Life, 

A further step In the study of the past would disclooe 
that the primitive Fire worship of the Hindus piTwailcd 
sale by side with considerable progress in industry and (he 
abnormal solidarit}- of our early commufial life, 'J*he family 
organism was somehow or other eninrfred to inordinate diuieiisi<'i>9, 
so that tlie loss or accession of individual unifvS failed to receive 
tlio atlention due to such events. The son quietly took the place 
oi the father, and the Ju’othor that, of the hrothor. Po.s!silily also, 
the daughter liad not then, as now, to be cast out, nor the wife taken 
from heyond the limits of the family, or rath-r gens. The work of 
tillage and pasturage went on uniformly and regardless of domestic 
occuiFences. In such societies the Pitris (ancestors) became^ not 
unnaturally some of the most iinpoitant objects of worship. But 
the requirements of industry, of functions of proprietorship, and of 
safe inheritance, seem to have suggested the fiction—'* the soul is 

born ngain in -the son ” :), aided, as it must 

have been, by the positive evidence of maternity and the no less 
unmistakable ctfects of heredity. And after the ancestral rites had 
once got mixed with Vedic ceiemonios, even Siva, the arch-enemy of 
Tag, would fail to oust tlie faith in the existence of spirits which, ou 
the one band, were supposed to puss into their heirs, uud on the 
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olber, to gather around tbo Sraddha eutertaiiiments prepared 
for them from time to time. 

Thus it would seem that a rapid progress of indiistiy, which was 
probably due to climatic causes, became adapted to rather untoward 
social conditions, viz,^ primitive communal life; an extra¬ 
ordinary hankering for sj^stouiatizatiou mixed up the worship of fire 
with that of ancestral spirits, and suggested the progress of these 
spiiits from generation to "oneration. Piimitive science, in liio form 
of Yog, failed to uproot the belief in iniaglnary beings, tliough it 
openly rebelled against the sovereignly of the Most High. Nay, 
the crude conceptions of Yog, it seems, improved upon the existing 
preternatural beliefs and gave currency to still more inarvt Hons sto¬ 
ries and pretensions. Buddhism arose, and ujected the ([uotionahle 
morality of Yog, but it could not throw over the doctrine of trans¬ 
migration. On tlie contrary, it seems to have utilized that doctrine 
for educational purposes. And this led to a spirit of antbropmmor- 
phism, both ihiddhist and 1 liiidu, which was suh.sequently lunphycd 
to replace atheism by pantheism, and ahso to transform or con¬ 
struct a worship of cosmic forces fiirubhing the luo^it elaborate 
cuUus ever heard of. AH al(*ng, howevei, the positive spiiit in¬ 
volved in a sound doctiinc of causation has woikcd ujion the 
Hindu mind, in which a “ ihetdogical temptoamcni,'* lather than the 
genuine piimitive feeling wdiich goes by that name, is associated 
with a confused belief in metaphysical oxisteuges and untenable 
physical laws. 

Is it desirable that this long evolution must now cease for ever, 
because we arc enabled to establish our ethics and even our 
Tvorship upon the cosinology and sociology of Europe? And shall 
it he impossible to connect our ethics, such as w^e lind it handed 
dow'D to us, lof 4 ically with Europc4aQ progress, and historically with 
Indian antecedents ? 
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Aut. V.-ENGLISH SPELLING AND THE SPELLING- 

llEFOUSl. 

{Independmt UcclioJi,) 

S INCE the opcninjf of Dr. J)nff\s five pupil schools in 1830* 
liigher criiioatiou in India h.'is been steadily advancing, its 
history is instrnctivd and inteiosting fnuu various points of view, 
and it has not yt;t anivcd at a period of still waters. One of the 
points now ailraoling attention is the improvement of our element¬ 
ary and lower schools, in the code of education drafted last year 
by the Education Coininittee, a decided advance is made in the 
direction of science. It is proposed that in elementary (or primary) 
schools instruction should he given in form and colour, the uses 
of plants and animals, and the properties of air and water. Every 
teacher knows how much such in.striiction is needed. Even our 
Entrance candidates arc \vi»fully ignorant of these matters. To 
lliein lever and pulley are, as a rule, unknown : barometer and 
(ivavliation are only terms in Llaiidfoid's Physic.al Geography ; and 
]i"ht and heat have no more meaning for them than for their 
domestics. These subjects aie now laid tlowii for the middle 
schools, and hotauy and drawing arc in addition recommended as 
optional subjects. 

Now the (jucstion must arise in the minds of thinking men whe¬ 
ther time can he found for all lids work. The Btaiidards of the 
code, ranging up to the Entrance Course, correspond pretty nearly, 
as far as the elementary sui jects go, with t4ie classes in the chief 
schools of the day. It is clear enough, then, that the present 
work of the.se scliools is ample for the time at their con)maud. 
Doubtless good management could find time for a little extra work ; 
but in this case simple economy cannot do much. There is one of 
the elementary subjects on which a deal of valuable time is 
wasted, and that is— English, This is the most necessary and 
most difficult subject we have to teach, and we do not tliiuk 
enough attention is paid to it. It may seem a paradox to say that 
time is wasted on it, and yet enough attention is not paid to it. 
The explanation is simple. In the elementary schools, it takes up too 
much time ; in the middle schools it has not enough attention. la 
these papers we will show that reason and experiment teach us 
that a great reduction can be made in the time and energy spent 
in teaching English. Assiiniiug the number of working hours ia 
a week to be twenty-five, it may fairly be said that thirteen are 
spent on English in elementary schools. Yet our children pass 
with a bad grounding to the middle school, where other subjects 
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cramp the study of English into, let us say, eight hours a week, 
ami tit the end of a course of seven years the result is had compo¬ 
sition, a poor vocabulary, little or no etymology, and uniiitcllU 
gihle reading. 

The cause of this unsatisfactory state of things is to he found in 
the present method of spelling English. If English spoiling were 
phonetic, no more than eight hours a week would be required in 
the elementary school, for a thoroughly good groundling in the 
course of three years, and no more than five hours a \vcek would 
bo needed In the middle school to build on that foundation a 
nobler and soumler knowledge of the language than can now he 
done with eight hours’ work, Tiie time thus saved could he de¬ 
voted to the >uhjoc(s recommended in the codo, wiiii, porha{JS, the 
addition of shorthand in the u])per forms of middle schools. 

The utter absurdity of English spelling has been shown by tho 
leading philologists of the day, and yet how high a place among 
accomplishments is given to a knowledge of its eccentricities. It 
is the bu|;-bear tliat attends us from the nursery to the grave. 
As soon as the child speaks afew words <listiuclly, he begins his share 
of labour iu the world by learning to spell. Passing from his 
mother's knee to the school form, he finds that .spelling is still the 
most important work demanded of him, A little later, spelling lias 
no rival as a plague, with the doubtful exception of the weights 
and measures. By and bye, the youth finds that there are many 
other branches of knowledge that be is to woilc at, and so much 
attention is not given to hi.s .spelling lessons. Thi.s ha feels to be 
a relief, and yet, to his utter bewilderment, no private letter, no 
class exercise, no examiivation paper meets favour unless it shows 
such n familiarity with the n'ceived spelling as he certainly did 
not acquire at the Infant School. ” And, then, when tite yomb 
becomes a man, and is called upon to earn his own livelihood, lie 
sees that the spell of spelling must last' till the spell of life is 
broken/ 

That English spelling is rcall}’difficult to learn will easily l>o seen. 
The very alpliabet, as boys iu some of our elenientaiy schools al¬ 
ready learn from Dr Morris, is imperfect and rctimidant. 1'his is 
the root of the evil, hut it is not the whole evil. Im¬ 
perfect and redundant alphabets can be and have been used 
consistently; but the np|>lication of the EtigliKli alphabet is 
60 whimsical that, as Mr. Ellis says, " no Englishman can tell with 
certainty Low to pronounce any word which lie has only seen writ¬ 
ten, and has not heard si^oken, and no Euglishinau can tell 
with certainty bow to spell any word which he has only heard spo¬ 
ken and has never seen written.” There are, again, some languages 
which profess to retain iu the forms of words an indication of 
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ilioir origin, gnch as the Dntcli and the Hindustani. But 
thine is scarcely a luuj^'uage iu which the derivations of words 
aie so hofjelesHly uhscared as in English. Tiie great majo* 
I'ity of ]>re.^ent English spellings dale no fiiriher buck than 
the sixleetiih centiiiy, English spelling, in short, is neither ety¬ 
mological nor hialoiical, neither phonetic nor cousisleut; it 
is corrupt, effete, and utterly irrational/' This state of things 
causes a groat waste of time; it is an obstacle to popular 
education and a hindraiico to udvaucement. Something there- 
foie inusL be done; English spelling must be reformed so as 
to present a tolerably good picture of English spuecli. 

Englisli spelling must be reformed. To most renders in India 
this siatenieiit seems surpiisingly stiange. We are told, that we are 
nioiely dogniatii^ing, that there is no reason for our views, that a re¬ 
form of Eiighfth spelling is seriously to bo objected to. Let us there¬ 
fore hear what can ho said against a speliing-reloriii, and if we 
answer tiie objections we shall have gained our point. This shall 
be the main purpose of the present article, and in a second, we will 
ineiiiiou some iurther reasons for tlie reform. Spelling-reform la 
as old as spelling itself, and the arguments that will most readily 
occur to our readers have all been advanced l>efore. There is at 
present a considerable spelling-refonu, partly in England, and partly 
iu America. The suliject has been attiaetiug great notice, and is 
making rapid piogross in public favour. It is a strange fact, how¬ 
ever, that although every other reform proposed in Europe is wide¬ 
ly reported iu india, this important one is hatdiy mentioned. We 
hope to be able to show that a reform is necessary, pniciicahle,. 
ponding, of which must ludian readers and students know little or 
nothing. 

Tiie first important objection to a spelling-reform is the co//ssr- 
vaiive objection. This is the most uatuial of all. There is, deep- 
seated in the human heart, a general disinclination to part with 
what lias long been. But this feeling should not be carried to au 
extreme. While taking care that we do not let ourselves ho toss¬ 
ed about by every breeze that blows, we ought to consider tho¬ 
roughly all pioposed schemes of reform to see if there be any real 
advantage tube gained by change. No man should be allowed to 
say on any matter, as Archbishop Trench does on this of spelling, 
that custom is law here for better aud for worse. This is tanta¬ 
mount to saying that what is bad must continue in use sim¬ 
ply because it is now in use. It is, however, a noteworthy fact 
that most changes that have had the welfare of mankind for their 
object, have been adopted at last, though laughed at aud attacked 
when proposed. In the words of Max Muller, The innate re¬ 
gard for truth aud reason, however dormant or timid at times, lias 
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always proved irresistible in tlio end, enabling men to part with 
nil tliey liuld most dear and sacred, wlietlier corn-laws, or Stuart 
dynasties, or Papal legates, or heathen idols. Nations have before 
now changed their numerical figures, their letters, their chrono¬ 
logy, their weights and measures." But this is not all. The de¬ 
fenders of conservative spelling forget that the sidyect of spelling- 
reform must come up, some tunc or other, in the history of every 
written language. Spoken language mnitt vary ; changes must 
take place. Of course, there are men who meet every argmneut 
with a flat denial. Thus in the Edueational Bhie-Book for 18 S 1 - 
82 Mr. Brodie, the Inspector of Schools for the district of AVor- 
cester, says, that “ pronunciation has altered very little since the 
days of Shakespeare." Very different is the idea of the learned 
writer of the article on the alphabet in the “ Eucyclopoidia Britaiini- 
ca ’’ when he says that “if Shakespeare could now stand on our stage, 
he* would seem to speak to us in an unknown tongue." Wc need say 
no more on this remark of the last professed champion of settled 
soelliu"' than that the great cliampions of the past Bacon, Alford, 
and Trench, acknowledge that pronunciation must change, and tliat 
it is continually changing. * The argument of Bacon and Trench 
here is that if we alter our spelling to suit prominciation now, 
we shall have to do so again and again as pronunciation keeps 
changing. This argument is based on a wrong hypothesis. It 
take^for granted that a word is soinetliing that is written, and that 
spoken language is only of secondary value. This opinion is very 
largely heTd in India; but the case really stands the other way. 
Language is essentially spoken, and written language is to be va- 
laedTonfy in as far as U give.s us a faithful representation of spuk- 
en language. This is the foundation of philology and phonetics. 
If therefore, the pronunciation of any word change after a phone¬ 
tic notation has been adopted, the form of that particular word 
should undergo a further modification. We find the following sen¬ 
tences in Chamber’s Eticyciopcedia. “ The Saii.scrit language fur¬ 
nishes the most convincing proof of the originally phonetic cha¬ 
racter of alphabetic writing, for not only were the words written 
exactly as they were sounded, but every change which a word 

* We speak of Trench as a post it ismifair to Dr. Trench himself, who 
rtiamnion l)ecau«e hi< views are anti- then stood so well in the front of 
«^ted !rhe great i.hilological lights philology, and wo may be perfectly 

the nresent day are all in favour of sure that, if leisure ha-l been given 
a BDeUing-reform. See what Dr. him to keep pace with the progress 
Murray 8^8 : “ It is not only pitiful of science, he would now have been 
to aee the expresaions of Archbiahop aecon*! to no one aa a apelling re- 
Trenclt quoted againat the rational former.” 
tecouatruetion of our apelling, but 
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underwent was consistently indicated by‘a change in the writings 
Notwithstanding this fact, there is no language in which the ety¬ 
mological and grammatical relations of words arc more clearly 
exhibited or more easily traced than in Sanscrit/' It is also 
a well known fact that in phonetically represented languages 
pronunciation changes much more slowly tlian in those that have 
a capricious notation like the Kuglish, and this has been abund¬ 
antly proved by students of Italian and Spanish. On the other 
hand, if a capricious spelling is considered unchangeable while the 
pronunciation goes on ciianging, the time must come when the 
spelling and pronunciation will bear no resemblance to each other. 
Tins has already taken place in Thibet and China. The Chiuese 
written language is composed of several tbousaud word-signs ia- 
stead of letters, and there are thus 1,100 ways of representing the 
simple vowel sound of bn. From Dr. Tylor we learn that the 
Thibetans obtained their alphabet from the Sanscrit, and yet the 
word spelt s-g-r-o-Um-a (according to Homan letters) is pronounced 
dolma, and the uanio of the province of which Lassa is the capi< 
tal is sounded t) 0 , but spelt D-h-us. There is deep wisdom in 
Bacon’s reinaik, ^‘Time is the great iuiiovator, and if time of 
course alters things to the worse and wisdom and counsel shall not 
alter tliein to the better, what shall the cud be?” 

We will now go on to speak of some of the spelling-reforms of 
the past, with a view to sliow that the subject is by no means the 
crotchet of a few, that it is, indeed, as we said, inevitable in a 
written tongue. When the Greeks of old borrowed the al¬ 
phabet from the Phomioians, they did not take it as they 
found it, but made several alterations in ^e forms and uses of 
the letters, and even added to their number. They traced their 
characters from left to right, and employed as vowels what 
before were only breathings. As lime went on, and education 
spread, the alphabet underwent continual changes, and in 
B. C. 403, the Athenians officially altered their spelling. The 
Romans adapted the Greek alphabet to their language ; but 
they abandoned the significant names of the letters, which the 
Greeks had taken over from tlie Phoonicians, and named each 
letter according to the nature and quantity of its sound. * The 
letter they used least was the Greek kappa, c representing 
both the sound of that letter and the hard sound of g. Tiiis 
imperfection is said to have been remedied by the keeper of the 
first writing school in Rome, about B. C. 230. A separata 
character was introduced for g, and c was kept for the sound 
of kappa^ The only other glaring imperfection in the Roman 
alphabet was the use of v as both a vowel and a consonant. 
The Emperor Claudius proposed to adopt a turned / for the 

30 
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cousonant sound; but this and a few other attempts of the Em¬ 
perors were unsuccessful. Yet the Roman notation was to a ?reat 
^lent phonetic, and the spelliriff followed the pronunciation, 
i'rofesftor Mux Muller says, *Svhen the copies of books could 
easi^ be counted, and when the norma scribe^idi was in the 
hands of a few persons, the ditficulty of adapting the writing 
to the ever varying pronunciation of the language was com¬ 
paratively small. Ihe small minority of people wlio were able 
to read and write pleased themselves as best they could, and hy 
timely concessions prevented a complete estrangement between 
the written and the spolo n language.” The phonetic notation 
of the Romans lives, with but slight change, in the modem 
Italian, which is therefore justly considered one of the easiest 
languages to learn. The language of Spain, composed as it is of 
various elements, had originally a most corrupt and confused spelling. 
The labours of Lebrixa and Aleman in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries did much to reduce it to order. The Academy 
then took up the woik, and by repeated efforts at last succeeded, 
at the Ijeginninif of the present century, iu bringing about so 
thorough a reform that tho pronunciation of any word is now 
immediately known to one ^Yho is acquainted with the plionelic 
values of the letters. (/SVe Tickuor’s “ Spanish Literature,'* 
part III.) In French, whicli is maiidy tlerivcd from Latin, tho 
written and spoken languages are very dissimilar; but the old 
idea of coiKsistcncy is still distinctly traceable, in the use of 
digraphs and coTnl}inatious of letters, as well as in that of single 
characters; and tho omjdoymout of accents is an additional 
help, "i rt see wbat^Mr. Pagliatdini says: “I may jwst call 
voiir attention to the fact that so far from a reform of spelling 
beii^ repulsive to the feelings of pliilologisls and great writers 
in France, such men as Funelon, Lahruyere, Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre, Voltaire,^ Rousseau, Charles Nod^ier, Firmiu Didot, tho 
Philological Society of Paris, and a host of others were favour- 
ahle to phonetic spelling for the French language." In Germany, 
where the spelling never deviated much from the phonetic 
standard, there is a strong spelling-reform movement. The 
Kolvische Zp.lluvg a very influential paper, following the 
example of Schloicher, has dropped all silent letters, and advocates 
the adoption of the Roman character. Prussia, Austria, Bavaria 
and Wurteinberg have now an ofEcial spelling, and the Prussian 
minister of education published a couple of years ago the Govern¬ 
ment rules on orthography, to be introduced into all Government 
and military schools. Most of the great political papers have 
adopted this spelling. There are also said to be good 
phonetic systems by Professors Rammer and Sanders. The 
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reform of Spelling iu Hollaiul was an accomplished fact a 
Ijtiudi'od yours ago. The sj)elliug, however, is not entirely pho¬ 
netic, though very largely so ; iu some iustaiices an etymological 
spelling has been preferied. In England there have been several 
attempts at bpclling-reforni of more or less merit. The first 
great spelling reformer was the author of the Ormulum, iu the 
twelfth or early part of tlie thirteenth century. He adopted 
a consistent reprebcutation of the sounds of his own dialect, and 
tried to introduce u uuifotiu system of orthography. On this 
account his work is said by I)r, Morris to be ** a mine of philological 
wealth.” In the sixteenth century the great scholars. Sir John 
Cheko and Sir Thomas Smith, ilie latter Secretary of State to 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth, were iu favour of a phonetic reform 
of spelling. There were also Thomas Churchyarde and the great 
schoolmaster Alexander Gil. In 1569 a writer, named John 
Hart, published a book printed phouetically, uud rocommeudiug 
a ref^oriu of English spelling. In tlie following century. Dr, 
John Wilkins, the eloquent and scientific Bishop of Chester, 
aigued strongly for a reform, and it requires no Macaulay's school¬ 
boy to discover that Milton, who had studied under Gil at St. 
i'aul’s school, in many cases, pieferred a phonetic to a stereotyped 
spelling. But, as Marsh justly remarks, '*all the old English 
writers on orthography and pronunciation fail alike in the want 
of clear and desciiptivc analysis of sounds, and the illustration 
by comparison with the orthoepy of other languages more stable 
and uniform iu articulation.” And this was the cause of iheir 
failure in carrying a reform. The only way to ellect a refoim of 
spelling is to analyse carefully, and yet not too fastidiously, the 
sounds of the language, and this is wdiatf is done by the best 
spelling-reformers of the present day. Among the reformers 
of the last century and the early part of the present, the names 
of Benjamin Franklin and Noah Webster wdll live to show that 
America has not been behindhand iu this efiort to cast aside 
a pet abuse. Dr. Franklin was iu favour of a strictly pLouetic 
notation, and Dr. Webster, working in the time of Lowth and 
Walker, changed the spelling of hundreds of words on the 
grounds of analogy and etymology. 

The next important objection to a phonetic spelling 
reform is, that the derivations of words, especially from foivigu 
languages, are utterly defaced and extinguished,’' or, as Tiench 
puts it, that it would obliterate those clear marks of birth 
and parentage which words out of number bear now upou 
their very fronts, or are ready upon a very slight interrogation 
to declare to us." Now it might and should be cousidered 
a sufficient answer to such an objection that it is not 
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the purpose of alphabetic writing to teach etymology. This 
answer acquires additional weight from the testimony of such 
meu as Professor Sayce and Air. Ellis. The former says, ** His* 
torical comparative philology is based on the assumption that 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, or any other of the ancient tongues 
were pronounced, roughly speaking, as we find them spelt, and it is 
upon this assumption that the laws of letter change and the whole 
framework of modern philology have been built. Air. Ellis is 
even more explicit. “Those,” he says, “ wlio will be at tl»e pains 
to examine auy original langaagey sucli as the Sanskrit, the Plioa- 
nician, the Arabic, the Gothic, the Russian, or the Cherokee, will 
at once perceive that the fundamental idea which actuated their 
inveuturs, was, to create a set of syrnhol.s, sufficiently distinct in 
outline and easy of formation, which should correspond with the 
elementary sounds of auy particular language, in such a way, that 
the sight of auy combination of symbols should instantly re-call 
the correspondent combination of elementary sounds to one fami¬ 
liar with the language; and conversely, that the hearing of any 
combination of those elementary sounds which were considered in 
the invention of an alphabet, should instantly suggest to one who 
is familiar with its use, the correspondent combination of sj'inbols. 
In other words, all original alphabets are essentially phonetic.” 
That alphabetic writing was originally phonetic the upholders of 
the present orthography cannot and do not deny. They seem to 
glory in the changes of the past, but shudder at further change. 
In the actual using of words, moreover, whether in speaking or 
writing, we never stop to think of their derivation, and only excep¬ 
tionally of their relation to the words of other languages. If we 
know the correct meanings of the words we use and are sure that 
we use them in a received sense, we are content. And then, again, 
the number of the students of etymology is very small in propor¬ 
tion to the number of general readers and writers, for most men 
take etymology on trust. 

But the believer in etymological spelling is not to be so easily 
satisfied. And we will go on to show what we said above, that 
our present spelling is etymological. There are hundreds of 
unetymological spellings in English, but time and space will ad¬ 
mit of our noticing only the typical words of two of the most im¬ 
portant classes of such spellings, those that entirely fail to suggest 
their etymons, and those that are positively misleading as to their 
derivation. 

It is a strange fact that the majority of etymological objectors 
among Indian students are but disciples of Archbishop Trench, 
and feebly echo his plesi that * in English words a letter silent to 
the oar is yet most eloquent to the eye,—-the foriusluuce, in deign, 
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Teign, and impugn, telling an it does of dignor, Tegno^ 
and ivipugno; even as the h iu deht and douht is not idle* 
bnt tells of dtbiiiim and duhium/ All these words will be no« 
ticed in their pru^^r place. Suiiice it liere to say, that the g laud¬ 
ed by Trench is i>ot used systoiuaiically. If it is to -appear in 
deign^ why not in disdain f if in reign, why not in rule and 
realm ? if in impugn, why not in poniard ? But it is even 
stranger than this to find Trench, after speaking up thus boldly 
for the existing spelling on etymological grounds, actually going on 
to prove, in the most conclusive way, that English spelling is by no 
means etymological. Among the words he cites for examination are 
scent, ceiling^ ell and these come under the first class of the words 
we will take up. Treneb’s remarks on the first and last of these tell 
more against than for his purpose. In the earlier editions of 
* Paradise Lost, ’ and in the writings of that age, you will find scent, 
an odour, spelt sent. It was better so ; there is no other nouu 
substantive with which it is in danger of being confounded ; while 
its relation with sentio, with result, consent, and the like, is put 
out of sight by its novel spelling ; the intrusive o serving only to 
mislead. Ell gives us no clue to its own meaning ; but in eln^ 
used in Holland’s translation of Camden, we recognise ulna at 
once. The French sentir and the Anglo-Saxon eln are the direct 
etymons of th^se words. In ceiling the Archbishop is deceived. 
The best authorities agree in the opinion that it is a different word 
irom sealing^ and owes its origin to the French del, heaven, a 
canopy. Feather, measure, and treasure have no right to the 
a. The original Anglo-Saxon ts and rorecca are entirely disguised 
in the modern ice and wretch, Newt and nickname have stolen 
an n from the indefinite article, the original forms lieing ewt 
and ekename, * while adder has lost an original n (Anglo-Suxoa 
noiddre). The p/i in nepheu) is neither etymological nor 
phonetic; both the Old English and the French forms were 
neveu. It is only to those who are acquainted with Bindnstani 
that the derivation of sepoy through that language from the 
Persian s//>oA, an army, is at all clear. Candidate slimI poriUff 
have changed so much in meaning, that their descent from candid 
di/s and jwntlfex is by no roeams evident. 

In treating of the words that mislead as to their origin, we will 
first deal with the extolled silent^ and b. It is said that the g 
in deign, reign, and impugn tells of dignor^ regno, and impvgno ; 
but the fact is that the g has crept into the English words, not 
because it appeared in the Latin, but because it was retained in the 
old French forms from which they were directly taken. But in 

* Aiiglo-Sazoii eeda, to add. to bo aiiuilar in formation. 

Thus niisknums and surmm aro sosn 
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OM Frenohf na also in modern Frencli, tlie g was preserved for 
a distinct ortlioepic purpose, and where no such purpose would be 
answered the letter was dropt, ns in daintie, desdein^ 'I'evule, realme. 
The * ortlioepic * as we may style it, is seen iu many French 
words which had no ,7 at all in their Roman forms. Let the g 
in the English dignify^ regular^ and regal tell of their imme¬ 
diate French etvmons or of tiieir ultimate Latin roots ; it has the 
best right to hold its place, and that is, it is sounded. In faign^ 
moreover, the silent consonant Is worse than useless; for the 
word comes, not directly from the Latin Angere^ but from the 
FrenchTheohl English forms were faynen and feynen^ 
and the middle English feinen, and, as Max Muller says, It 
was a mere etymological feint to insert the g of the Latin 
fingo and the French feignant, Similar is the case of 
the words sovereign, foreign^ debt and doubt. Sovereign 
and foreign have nothing to do with the French regneuwX the 
Latin regnum. They come finally from the Latin super and foras 
modified by the adjective termination ant/s. The old French 
words were soverain and forain, and the middle Kngli^h forms 
actually had no 7 , but were simply sovemin and foraine. Debt 
and dovbt do not come directly from the Latin debiiiunj and 
diibium^ but from the old French dette and douterj and the 
woids were first spelt detfe and doufe in English. A b was 
afterwards introduced into the old French wonls, but it has 
again been tbrown out. In English the b is not found m iliese 
words till the sixteentli century. As instances of words that 
easily tell their derivation, Trench mentions grograin, pigmy cur- 
rants, brun-neWf scrip (of paper ), and ftontispiece^ and, these 
like all the rest, serve “only to w'eaken his position, fur grograoi 
(O. E. grosgrain) has no connection wih gram, nor ptgmy 
(Fr. pygm^, from the Latin and Greek) with pig, nor currttuis 
lit, corinthus) with current, nor bran-nev) (A. S. brand, a 
burning,) with 6 ran, nor scrip ( O. F. escript^ Loin L. sertbert) 
with scrap, nor frontispiece (O. Fr. frontispiece, from h^froniem 
and spicere) with piece. Bridegroom, ngain, is the Anglo-Saxon 
hrydguma, the bride’s man, and drake is compounded of cad 
the old word for duck, and the masculine bufiix rake, Lanthorn 
was formed on the supposition that the word had some couiiecliou 
with because the sides of lanterns were originally made of 

horn. J3ut the true derivation, Latin lantema tlirough the 
French Zanfeme, is now well-known, and the form lanthorn 
has all hut passed away. Pickaxe is unconnected with axe^ the 
middle English and old English pikois meaning a mattock and 
coming from the old French piquer^ to pierce. SUrrup is the 
Anglo-Saxon stigrap, a rope for mounting. The strange form 
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1 wis arose from tlie mistaken notion that wia is an itiflection 
of the old verb loitfiUj to know. The real old form was gcwis^ au 
Adjective connected etyinologically witli xoitan^ but used adver* 
bially in the sense of certfiinty, Tiie middle English foriua 
were ywis latid ixois, iHinglasa is not a derivative of is (tee) 
and g/cBi (glass), but a corruption of the old Dutch huzenbiaa, 
from hxtyzen, a sturgeon, and bias, a bladder. Shame-faced 
is siinilar in formation to steadfast, having nothing to do with 
the Latin facies. It comes from the Anglo-Saxon acamuy 
modesty, and the suffix fast^ fixed. The form shamefastnesa 
appears in Tyndale's New Testament, and shammfasst in the 
Ovmulum. The spelling scissors reminds us of the Latin scissus, 
passive patticiple of scindere^ to split, and the meaning seema 
to endorse such a derivation : but the middle English forms 
were sisoitres and cisourc'^, which point to the old French cisoirt-a 
shears, derived from the Latin cisua, passive participle of 
ccedere, to cut. The etymological spelling would be cisore, which 
would he consistent with incisors and incision. Controller ia 
bad etymological spelling, but coriii)troUer is positively mis¬ 
leading, having been introduced under the mistaken idea that 
it is connected with the Freucli covipte, whereas it comes from 
the old French countre-role^ a cross-register to check an originab 
The words island, tongue, icicle, deuce, clerk, and disk, wear a 
decidedly French appearance; but the first three are geniiina 
Teutonic words, and the last three were taken directly from tlm 
Latin. The a in island was inserted from the fancied connection 
of the word with the French isle; hut the spelling Hand was 
common in Sliakespear^s time, and the Anglo-Saxon word was 
ealand or igland. Tongue is etymologically independent of langxta 
and iingua, for tfinge is the Anglo-Saxon, old English, and middle 
English form, while lung was by no means uncommon in middle 
English. The Anglo-Saxon isgicol (icicle) was formed from the 
word is and the diminutive termination gicel. Deuce is nothing 
hut the vocative case of the Latin Dens, Qod, used as an inter¬ 
jection iu France and England. Clerk and disk were introduced 
at the time of the mission of St. Augustine, under the iorma^clerc 
and disc from the Latin clcrictis and discua. Adventure, assault, 
default, and victwals, on the other hand, seem to come directly 
from the Latin, but they owe their present forms to the pedantry 
rife at the revival of learning. The old forms of these words io. 
English were atenture, assaute, defdut, and vitaillea, which are 
plainly of French origin. Rhyme and scythe, again, are falsely 
suggestive of Greek roots ; hut sithe is the genuine Anglo-Saxon 
and old English spelling, wliLle the form rhyme for rime (Ten* 
touic rim, uumber) according to Skeat, cannot be found earlier 
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than 1550. Whole and could have been formed on the falne 
analogy of who and would; but the old forms were hole and 
eoude. In many English words a distinctly phonetic tendency can 
be seen in* their departure from an etymological spelling, and 
first among these comes ant^ which Trench traces through five 
stages of its history. But on Trench’s etymological hypothesis 
the word should he pronounced as it now is pronounced^ and yet 
spelt amt. The word comes ft-om the Anglo-Saxon cemettCj 
and all the old spellings preserve them. Bwt hietoricnl spelling 
is not DOW possible, and the n m the word ant, is neither ety¬ 
mological nor historical, but phonetic. Lord, lean^ laugh, lot, 
loud, nut^ and roof had their Anglo-Saxon etymons hegiuning 
with A, and nail and tail ture all that now remain of the ancient 
ncegel and tcegeh Tense was spelt temps by Chaucer and is un¬ 
doubtedly of French derivation. Savage is the Old French, 
Balvageckod the Latin silvaticus. And the common woids eacA, 
which, and such have dropped an wliich they had in the Anglo- 
Saxon and old English.* Many amusing mistakes are made 
about such common woids as gibberish, tarpaulhig gin (spirit,) 
eousin-^emtan, gherkin, grrass-widow, equerry. 

This section would be incomplete if we said nothing of the 
words ending in our, those beginning with ph and In, and those 
containing the gA which was once a guttural, for it is about these 
words that etymological objectors are particularly fmious now, 
though many of our readers doubtless know that Dean Alford, 
oppose such spellings aa colorawd labor adopted by the Americans, 
but few of them can be aware of the facts contained in the follow¬ 
ing extract from an arbcle by Mr. E. Jones in the Schoolmaster, 
for October 1872. 

“ As an instance of tbe futility of his objection to phonetic 
spelling, we may refer to the letter of the late Dean Alford pub¬ 
lished in Good Words, a few years ago. In spite of his great 
learning and ability, the Dean, like many other highly educated 
Englishmen, was led away hy this popular fallacy to write aa follows : 
*^1 remark, as to spelling, on the trick now so universal across 
the Atlantic, and becoming in some quarters common with us 
m England, of leaving out the u in the termination our, writing 
honor, favor, neighbor, savior, etc. Now the objection to this 
is not only that it makes very ugly words, totally unlike any 
thing in the English language before, but that it obliterates all 
trace of the derivation of the word. It is true, that honor and 
fivor are derived originally from Latin words spelt exactly the 

* This subject of past phonetic ciungos in English words will be more 
fsUy dwelt oo in our second article. 
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same, but it is also true, that we do not get them direct from- 
the Latio, but through the French forms which ended in eur.’ 

** It was pointed out, however, to the learned' Dean by some of 
the readers of Good Words : (1.) As regards the ugliness of honor, 
favor, etc., without the u, and that there was nothing like it 
in the English language before, that there are not less than 
three hundred words of this class, while there are only about 
thirty in all in which the u is ever written. (2) That as the 
French form for honor was spelt with two n's {Jkonneur), we 
ought, on etymological grounds, to spell the English word in the 
same way. (3j The French termiuatiou being eur, why should 
the English be our t 

" The Dean at once saw his error, and as a man of honor 
frankly and candidly admitted it, saying, that the spelling in 
question was not guided at all by the derivation of words. In 
the same manner all similar objections will fall to the ground 
when brought to the test of facts, and this incident shows the 
importance of taking nothing upon trust, even from great men.” 

Kington Oliphant says that the word honour was introduced into 
English at the conquest, and that honure, the French form, had 
existed in Gaul for 1,1U0 years before, and then goes on to 
say, “ If we change it into honor, we pare down its history and 
we lower it to the level of the many words that came in at the 
Reformation.” But is not honour itself such a change of form 
and paring down of history as honor would be? The latter 
form has at least the plea of primitive spelling; but Aonour 
is neither French nor Latin ; it is a mere confusion of the two. 
There are many words in English which ouOe ended in our, that 
have dropped the u. As familiar instances we may mention tutor, 
^'ofeesor, author, editor, doctor, governor, emperor, error, terror 
inferior, superior. There is also great inconsistency in the 
spelling of derivatives from the words in question. Thus we 
have discolour but discoloration,, labourer but laboratory and 
elaborate, vapoury, but vaporous, odourless but odorous. And 
are neighbour and harbour of French origin ? 

With regard to the ph in Latin and Greek derivatives,, it is 
said that it helps us to trace the words to their originals. 
Here we will quote the words of Max Miiller. “ Because the 
Italians write filosofo are they less aware than the English 
who- write philolosopher, and the French who write philo- 
sophe, that they have before them the Latin phildoaophua 
and the Greek philoaophos ? If we write / in faney, why not in 
phantom f if in frenzy and frantic, why not in phrenology t 
A language which Uilerates vial for phud need not shiver at 
filoaofer.” In the same way, it is no easier to trace to tlm 
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Latiu aud Greek phthisis, tlic modem English phthisic th.-iu 
tlie Italian tisico, tlie Spanish tisica aud the tLsic of Milion. 
Vixen is a mere corruption of fosen, and visicion fi>r pha- 
aician is found in Tyndale’s New Testament. Fisionomio and 
visionomie are the middle English forms of physioqnomn. 
These words in ph are only the types of the class of wor.is 
directly from Latiu, which it is said with truth represent with 
great exactness their Latin spellings. But as we have seen tlu- 
resemblance of form is not needed to show the derivation, and 
we may further remark that it is just these words that will he 
the least changed in any system of phonetic notation, for they 
aie, as a rule, pronounced as they are spelt. The most impoi tuut 

will he as regards the letter f. But it is 
well known that the Latiu c was pronounced as k is hy us, and 
since the English c does not nnifi.rmly represent this sound, it 
should he replaced by /■, When the Greeks of old adopted a 
Boman word or name in which c apjieared, they .substituted 
their for it, aud the English haie already followed tlieir 

example in the spelling oi' such words as convoke, provu/.c, 
embark, remarkable, emliarkaliou. 

The k in such woids as knave and know is defended hy 
referring to the Anglo-Saxon enufa aud cnawan It i.s stud 
besides, that the present spelling shows at once the relation o/ 
Anut-e to the German X’Jiahc, aud that the \n knoto is seen to 
be useful in forming compounds like (tcknowledije. But if c 
is the letter in the root of the English word, why put k in its 
place ? If the c became silent so long ago as the time of the 
Conquest and cannot fttaud, it had better go without a useless 
substitute. The Germans write knabe with a k. not to show its re¬ 
lation to similarly derived words in other Teutonic luugnages, 
but simply because the k is sounded. And such also*is *110 
example of the Homans, who, from the root gno, form nosco 
and cognosce, notus and ignotus, aud from the root gnu, nuscor 
and cognaUm, using the g where it is required by the sound aud 
dropping it where it is not. 

Apd so also, we are told, that the gh in night should not be 
cast a.side, because it was once pronounced and coin sponds to 
the ch of the German nacht; aud here our answer is i lie same 
as with reference to <6 in knave. Aud then, if we are lo write 
gh in night because it was once sounded, should we nut preserve 
the symbol of the guttural iu law, which comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon laga or lagu, in Sunday from Sunnavdau;, in 
Friday from Frigedoeg, lie (to rest) from licgan, lie (to utter 
falsehood) from leogan, elbow from elnhoga, and a host of others ? 
In ghost and aghast there is no reason whatever for the h, for 
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tlie old forms woro gost nud ayast^ and the h is not to be found 
in the Anglo-Siixou roots; while iu sprightly there was no 
giittuial bound at all, since the word comes from the French 
cspril and was spell spritly and spvitely till comparatively 
modern times. We will close this section with a quotation from 
Professcr Skeut. “ It deserves to be stated that a great number 
of our wolds liavo been at various times re-spelled according 
to their sniiposcd etymology, and tliat, in many cases, such re- 
speilitig is uueily nnsleading. 1 wish to state that 1 have 
been for years tliice and more [now seven years] at work upon 
English et\'inology ; and that I have been much struck with, 
tlu; stupid way lu which our spelling has been tampered with 
in order It) suggest, encourage “and make the public swallow a 
false deiivation.'* 

Closely connected with the etymological are tlie historical and 
relatioiuil objections to a phonetic spelling-reform. It is said, 
for instance, that the words comcience aud sight cannot now be 
alteri'd since their present spellings are as old as the writings of 
Chaucer. Cut we have already seen that there have been many 
changt's of bpelling since the days of Chaucer. Some of these 
changes have been distinctly jdionctic, while, on the other baud, 
many words spelt phonetically by Chaucer have been tampered 
with by tiie pedantry of modern times. If historical spelling is 
to be worth anything, it should be systematic, and old spelliugs 
should be restored after the fasliion of Walter Savage Landor. 
But even Landor was not consistent, for he adopts some old 
spellings and rejects or neglects others. And it is no marvel 
either, for it is a diillcull tuaiicr to decide where the lino should be 
drawn. Bhall we adopt spellings which can be found in Chau¬ 
cer ? or shall we go as far back as the Vision of Piers the 
Ploughman i or, on tlie other hand, shall we content ourselves 
with ihc forms of the £Iizal)Cthau era? If wc strive to write the 
earliest form that a word assumed in the language, we must write 
kanave for knave, pituiillo for pnnetilio, and ellagaito for 
alligator, and this, moreover, while we pronouce the words as 
they are now pronounced. Professor Sweet in his Hand~bopk of 
Phonetics remarks, “ Historical spelling destroys the materials 
on vjltich alone Idstory itself can he basedJ* 

lu his Hiudy of Trench declares that phonetic spelling 

would destroy the *lively interest' with which we ‘discover words 
to be of closest kin which wc had never considered till now, but 
as entire strangers to one another/ A good answer to this argu¬ 
ment on the ‘ ethnographic relations of words/ as DeQuincey has it, 
is to be found in the fact that there are, indeed, very few English 
words in which these relations are immediately evident from their 
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forms. It is perfectly right and in accordance with scientific 
phonetics that the diffureuce in tho spunds of the words wring 
and wrong, haft and have, ahred and aherd, shire and shore 
stiould he denoted by a difference in the spellings. Tliere are 
meanwhile, such words as height, flight, sieve, and mirth which 
are need it^ssly distinct from si/t, and merry as far as 

the vowels are concerned. Furthermore, there is no difficulty 
in tracing the connection between such differently spelt groups of 
words as bleed, hleaa, and hloaaom ; cordial, courage, and quarry ; 
nsk and section; enthueiaam and theology ; evince and vanguiali; 
ivealth and wilderneaa ; gaud, jewel, audyo;/; burden and bairn; 
madam and monkey; alley, ledge and law ; and these are but 
few among scores of groups that will readily occur to every one. 
Again, who does not know that cow and kiue, cat and kitten, corn 
and kertiel, quell and kill, fancy and phantom, akim and scum 
are etymologically related? “When words,” writes a lady edu¬ 
cationist, ” so apparently different as one tear and the French 
larme ; as the Latin coquo and the Glreek pepto ; or French 
meme and Latin ipse, are shown to be closely related, we need 
surely not he afraid of any result from phonetic spelling. If, again, 
the ^nskrit coupen can turn into palace and courts in the hands 
of the professors of this science, we may securely leave the 
matter to them and not feel under any necessity to sacrifice the 
good of the greatest number to the claim of the privileged few.” 
And Dr. Morris says, “ we have documents in an unbroken Hue 
from the time of Alfred the Great to the present day. Were we 
to write ov instead of of, and nave iu8tea<l of knave, and rite for 
right, etymology woul^ not suffer. Older records of our speech 
would give us all the information we want.” 

Another of Trencli’s arguments does not readily occur to every 
one. D.e says, “ There me ia< every language vast numbers of 
words which the ear does not distinguish from one another, but 
which are at once distinguishable to the eye by the spelling. 
I^ow, of course, it is a real disadvantage, and may be the cause 
of serious confusion that there should be words in our spoken 
language of entirely different origin and meaning, which yet 
cannot be differenced from one another. The phonographers 
simply propose to extend this disadvantage, already deaving to our 
spoken, to the written, language as well." 

We hold that it is no disadvantage at all that there are such 
words in Epglit^ which cannot be distinguished in sound, but are 
undoubtedly distinct in meaning. There is, and can be, uo con¬ 
fusion at all in the use of such words, ^f there were, some change 
would,, of necessity, be introduced into the sound of one or some of 
the word# for the purpose of diitmction* Let any. of the groups 
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iustauccd by Trench be incidentally introduced into a seirteoce, 
and if the sentence contain any meaning, that meaning and the 
meaning of ouch individual word will be perfectly clear as soon as 
the $=euteuce is pronounced, independently, that is, of the spellings 
of the paronyms, 'i'lie uselessness of such distinctions in spelling 
is made still more evident by the fact that there are in English 
very nearly aeven hundred homonyvis^ words of the same spelling 
and sound, but of ditferent application. We have not included such 
words as are merely the same word used as different parts of 
speech, for if these were taken into consideration, the number 
would be, not hundreds, but thousands. And surely if there be 
any virtue in disiiuoiionBy these numerous English 

homonyms should be made ‘ distiugnisbable to the eye.’ If hew 
to cut asunder, should he written diffeieutly from hue^ a colour, 
this hue and the first word of the phrase hue and cry should also 
be distinguished in form, especially as they are ' the same parts 
of speech." And so with queue and the two cues ; hetel and the 
tbtee beetles; peal and the three&c. But this distinction 
of ]>aronyms is worse than useless; it is mischievous. When 
ciiildrcu of the touderest }'ears are cljccked for confounding the 
spelling of paronyms like air and ere, aie B,ud eight, medal and 
meddle, they lose their self-confidencc and nervously avoid 
attempting to spell such words. And then it is entirely forgotten 
that there are in English very many words which are of the 
same spelling, but ai-e sounded differently for different appH- 
cations (and these we may call diouyme), such as haw, row 
sow, gill, gout, louver, hinder, canon, &c. Now all these words 
would, in any system of phonetic spelling, be written differently. 
Thus, both by reducing paronyms to homonyms and converti&e 
dionyms into differently spelt words, a phonetic notation would be 
a decided advantage, and not a disadvantage* 

We have sometimes been asked, who is to be the judge 
of those words that are now variously pronounced?"' This 
objection is carried a little further by Trench, when he says 
Before there was any fixed and settled orthography in our 
language, when, therefore, every body was more or less a 
phouograplier, seeking to write down the word as it sounded 
to him (tor tbere was no other law to guide him), the vari¬ 
ations. of spelliiig were infinite.’" And, amin, ^'uneducated 
people in our own day have do rule hut the soun^to guide 
them* How is it that they do not all spell alike ? The former 
of these quotations implies that at the timo spoken of there 
was a settled Englieb language, but no- settled English spellincr 
and that the result of such a state of things was the confusiem 
spelling. Now a glance-at Qliphant’s Sources of Standard 
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Englhh or tlie Clarendon Press Specimens of Early EtiglhU 
will show the most superfiGial studout that down to tlie sixteenth 
century there were numerous dialects iu Suglaud, very many 
more than aie said to exist still among the uneducated, and 
with this additional disadvantage that there was no received 
standard of prouunciation. The dialects then existing could 
be roughly divided into three groups, the Northern, the Midland, 
and the Southern, and these differed from one another almost 
as much as distinct languages, not only as to their pronunciation, 
but as to their vocabulary end grammatical terminations as well, 
while in the Danelagh there was a constant modification of 
forms and paring a\vay of terminations going on for centuries. 
*‘Each shire spoke that which was right iu its own eyes," Hence 
the great diversity referred to hy Trench Wiieu printing pres.ses 
arose in England, it was found convenient to have one form for 
each word, and the printers began, without even the rule of 'pro- 
nunciation to guide them (for foreign printers, as Caxton's men 
undoubtedly w'cre, could hardly bo expected to have mastered 
the various English dialects,) to print the same word always 
in the same way, sometimes after the spelling of one writer, and 
sometimes after that of another. This evil existed for many 
years, iu the sixteenth century the commonest words often ap¬ 
pearing in two or three forms in the same work. We are not yet 
quite free from the effects of this practice. Occasionally a com¬ 
promise was struck between two dialects; thus the Northern 
suord and the Southern swMvd were combined to form the pre¬ 
sent sxvord. Never,” says Oliphant, did any tongue employ 
80 many variations o^ vowels as the English to represent the 
sound e: here is one more puzzle for the foreigner. This comes 
from our tongue being compounded in different shires ; the 
form, ie, came from the South-East, the form ca, from the South- 
West, the form e and also ee from the North.'' When Trencli 
says that uneducated people now have no rule but the pronun¬ 
ciation to guide them, he implies tlint the educated have some 
other rules for their guidance. We have already said enough 
of the fancied guidance found in the etymology and history 
of English words, and we now sec that English spelling is not 
even phonetic ; it was not built and does not stand on phonetic 
principles. Where then docs the guidance come from ? It is also 
quite inco^ect to say that the 'bad spelling' of the uneducated 
is due only to their following the sound. The true explanation 
is to be found in the ‘ innphinittley divourcifyod plaau auve 
spneling,’ as Professor Gregory wittily writes it. There are in 
English so many signs for each sound, that those who write phone¬ 
tically after only a brief acquaintance with printed words have 
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before them a'wiile field of choice, for the symbolisation of their 
pi'ouiuiciatioD, aiid the result is, that very few choose the same 
letter or conibluatioD of lotteis for the same souud. If the 
English laij^'uage were phonetically Avritteu, this would not and 
could not huppen. If the spoiling of words were in accordance 
with pronnitciulion, pronunciation would not change so quickly 
as at present, A symbol would be fixed upon for each sound, 
and wiuniever that symbol met the eye its piopcr souud and 
uu other would unhesitatingly be uttered It is true, that there are 
some w(»nls which arc now pronounced diirereiitly by different men 
of ihe ht'st educaiiou, such iiro cofjnioanrey eithe7% 7xeithe.v^ liLrynX^ 

fealty^ hxxmhle, Hluaykt eeahtsircs^, aampldre^ 
privacy and a few otheis. But since tlieso words arc by no means 
numerous, no harm would he done if they were for the time being 
wiitteu in two liiffereiit ways, Tlic best pronunciation, and therefoie 
ihe fittest spelling, would, as a natural consequt-nce, survive, Tiiose 
who object to such au arrang*Mneiit should lift up their voices 
iigniust nuniero?is Minilar duplicates alieady existing in English, 
such, for example, as aiiapcat and atiapivst^ anchoret and 
clionie, felly and fdloey Brahmin and Bruliina^i, basnet and 
hitsevd^ calih'Oii and cuuldru^iy cltTivh and clench* On their 
liy])othe8is, one form should be cliohen and kept to at all risks, 
wliile tlu* pronuiiciatiou is left to range at large. But what 
can be said in defence of the words that have two received spell¬ 
ings each, both of the same origin, meaning, and sound ? Mr. 
VVchh, in his key to the Entrance Course for this year, has drawn 
the attention of Entrance students to three such double forms, 
vender and vendor^ pedler and pedla7\^' licence and license. 
And he might have gone on to warn them that there are scox^es 
of such woids in English. As familiar instances we may men¬ 
tion fill and draft and drauyhty bally and bidley^ meter 

ami nieire, cexitvr iiud cenh^VybaU' and baulk, bark and barque, 
dra^n and drachm, coUf and caliph, cigar and segar, coco •di\d 
cocoa, coaly and coolie, bw^den and burthen, choir and qu ire, lioo^nce 
and Uqaorice* In a system of phonetic spelling, such absurdities 
would be impossible. 

It is said, that there are in English rules for marking the 
difference between long and short vowels, and reference is made 
to the doubling of a single consonant after a vow^el to intimate 
that it is short, and to the addition of a final sil(ftt t; to inti¬ 
mate tliat tho preceding vowel is long; as, Mary and ma^'vy, 
mad and made. The word rule applied to crotcliets like these is 
but a misnomer. To see how inadequate the first of tliese rules is, 


Tiicie is iilso a third fvrm, peddler. 
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we need only glaaoe at such common doublets as fagot and faggot, 
wagon and %oaggon, foray and forray, ealigraphy and ouUtgraphy 
calisthenioa and calliatlunioa. Bade and are types of a class of 
of words in which the rule of doubling the consonant is exactly 
reversed, and there are hundreds of words in which the letter I 
is doubled without any orthuepic efiPect whatever. With regard 
to the final e the incongruities are still more striking. The young* 
est children have to be taught that h-i-v-e is hive, but Ui-v-e is 
live, that l-a-v-e is lave, but h-a-v-e ia have. We teaoh them the 
difference of suuud between bar and bare, and then confront them 
with are! We make them distinguish cone from eon, and then sur¬ 
prise them with such puzzles as done and gone ! Worse than all this, 
we expect them to see the difference between rove, move and 
love / A few years after (but still years, sad to say,) they have 
to combat with erUice and notice, revive and motive, juvenile 
and fertiley vulpine and doctrine, erudite and favourite. Again, 
we may ask, with Mr. Evans, “ what does the final e tell our 
pupils about the character of the final vowel sound in police, 
advice, and notice ? Or, in prestige, oblige, and veatige! Or, 
in magazine, divine, and doctrine ? In simile, apostrophe 
and hyperbole, the final e has a sound of its own and leaves us 
to guess that of the preceding vowel. If it is said that these are 
of Oreek origiu, we auswer ‘ our children are not born with’ a 
knowledge of etymology, and the Ureek origiu cannot help them. 
And if these come from the Greek, so do anatomy and euphony, 
apogee and perigee. What again is the office of the final 
letter in centre, accoutre, and metre! Of course the clioieo 
has not yet been made tietween meter and metre, and yet baro- 
metre is considered intolerable ! 

We have said enough now to show that English spelling is not 
governed by rules, hut is entirely capricious, inconsistent and 
lalse; that theie is, in fact, as the Right Hon'ble Mr. Gladstone 
says, “ a total absence of rule, method, system, and all the uuxilU 
anes which people generally get when they have to acquire some¬ 
thing that is difficult of attainment.” We will take up this subject 
agaiu.iu our second part with special reference to the difficulty of 
teaching spelling. Eut some declare that this very difficulty of 
learning to spell, the very complexities, in fact, the very eccen¬ 
tricities, are useful for mental discipline, and that they teach the 
pupils to Mlieve rather than argue with their teachers. We ask 
such cavillers what mental exercise is afforded by such lessons as 
" H-i-g-h is high, but h-i-g~h-t is not heiglu, h-e-i-g-h-t is heiglU ” f 
It takes years for a child to reconcile himself to such eccetitricities 
as pity, piteous, and pitiful. Is this mental discipline 7 The 
faculty ot memory is overburdened, and the perception and reason 
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tbemselves. Does the inconsistencj of 
fipelling foster confidence iu the teacher ? , We rather think that 

distrust, and destroys all confidence in self. 

Ihe present style of spelling, then, cannot bo defended on any 
ground. The fact, therefore, that it is clung to, is to be accounted 
lor only os the result of prejudice. The late Dr. Thirwall, the 
good and learned Bishop of St, David's, says, ** I look upon the 
established system of spelling (if an accidental custom may be 
so called,) as a mass of anomalies, the growth of ignorance and 
chance, equally repugnant to good taste and common sense. 
•But 1 am aware that the public cling to these anomalies with a 
tenacity proportioned to their absurdity, and are jealous of all en¬ 
croachment on ground consecrated by prescription to the free- 
jday of blind caprice/' Since the great Bishop’s death the reform 
of spelling has made great progress in England and America. 
Ihc present spelling-reronn movement began with Messrs, Alex¬ 
ander John Ellis and Isaac Pitman in 1842. These gentlemen 
together invented a set of letters containing a symbol for each 
simple spoken English sound. This alphabet has been continu¬ 
ally undergoing variation and improvement, and it has now as¬ 
sumed a pennaueut shape, with definite and convenient characters 
for the italic and script forms as well. This system of reformed 
spelling is called Fhonotypy, and consists of the Bomau alpUabet 
supplemented by thiiteen new letters, seven for vowels and six 
for consonants. The five Itoman vowel signs are retained for the 
short vowel sounds of pat, s^d pwf, and the new signs, 

which are somewhat similar in form to the a, e, i, o, u of the 
Jioiiians, represent the vowel sounds of vabn, page, peat, pall, 
pole, pool and pun. The dipthongs are represented by constant 
digraphs suggestive of their elements, ci, iw, ou, ai and oi respect¬ 
ively standing for the dipthongs of height^ pew, pout, ay and point 
Of the Roman consonants, the rednudaut c, q and x are thrown 
aside, and the others are regularly used to mark severally the 
sound they ordinarily represent. Single characters are also sub¬ 
stituted fur the misleading ah, ch, tli, and ng. The th of thin is 
distinguished fiom the th of then, and a convenient letter, the 
tailed z is used for the sound of a in pleasure, Fhonotypy has 
the merit of perfect practicability as well as the utmost of scientific 
exactness that practicability wiH allow. It is not so scientifically 
accurate as Mr, Melville Bell's visible speech, which furnishes 
a sign, not only for every spoken English sound, but, for every 
sound which the hutnau voice produces, or can produce, each sign 
by its very shape suggesting the position of the vocal organs by 
which the sound is generated. Such a system can be emplo}’ed 
only by one who is thoroughly versed iu the science of phonetics, 
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nhWo it has been proved by experiment that a child of eight 
years can be taught to read Phoiiotypy fluently after ix week s 
S mutant practice. It is sometimes argued that adults who havo 
been accustomed to the established style of spelling would 
find a great difficulty in the change of s 3 'stemR, and that the 
wealth of literature now existing in the common orthograpln' 
Avould be entire!}’’ lost. But expt'riments in the Portlaw schools 
in Ireland, and in many of the schools in America, prove that tiscre 
is no transition so easy as the transition from phonotvpy to the 
common spelling or from the common spelling to Phonotvpy, Those 
who have been in the habit of using the old spelling for years 
find no difficult)^ in rending phonotyp}', when once tliey know 
the phonetic values of the letters. Wc arc uot perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the of Chaucer and Langhoin and 

yet wo read their works with case after somecaioful study. How 
much easier, then, will be the rending of what we know to he 
in accordance with the proiuinciution M'ith -NYhich wo are 
familiar. Those, again, who have boon trained to read phono!yp}' 
find no difficulty in reading works printed in the old spelliiig. 
And there would thus be n<) necessity of reprinting or 
casting aside our present books. But all books of any 
worth must and do appear in new' editions acemding to the 
demand for them. If such new editions are required hy a 
generation trained in Phonotypy, the publisluTs w ill cou',ult 
the taste of the age and issue tlio work in Plionotypy. 'J’hp 
only real difficulty in the way of the imme<liate adoption of 
such a s 3 "stem is the printers difficulty in procuring new types. 
But this, of course, isionlv a prefimt difficult}'. 

The superiority of Plionofvpy to other proposed phonetic 
schemes will he seen from the fact that it has been adopted I)}- the 
English Spelling-Reform As.*^ociation, which was formed in 
1879 for the purpo.se of taking some steps to hring about a 
reform of English spelling. A petition from a hvmfrr.d and 

English School Boards had been presented to the 
Education Department by a deputation of eminent men, but 
it did not succeed in securing the authority of the department 
for Ihe cause of spelling-reform. It was thereupon determined 
to form an Association to keep the matter beforf^ Govern¬ 
ment and the public. Tlie Association is composed of all tho^e 
interested in a reform of spelling, among whom are very nearlv 
all the great philologists and educationists in England. Tim 
Bev. A. H. Sayce, Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology 
in Oxford, and author of several valuable philological w'orks, 
w'as President for three years, and is now a Vice-President. 
The present President is Dr. J, H. Gladstone. Member of the 
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Scliool Coard for London, Among tbe Vice-Presidents are the 
Right lloirble J. Mundella, Vice-Piesident of the Committee of 
Council ou Education, the Ifou’ble W. W. Hunter, L,L.D., 
C.I.E., Sir John Lul>bock, M.P, for the London University, the 
Bisliop of Exeter, the Poet Laureate, Professor Skeat, Dr. 
Alurruy, Pie.sideut of the English Philological Society, Dr, 
Morris and Professor Sweet, both ex-presideutfi of the Philolo¬ 
gical Society, and the gn at Doctors Abbot, Angus, Bain, Scott, 
and Taylur. TJie Association, after tliree years of careful ex- 
uiuii»iitiuu and coinparitoou, has selected Phonot}"py as the most 
practical S 3 'steni of jihonetic spelling. There has been another 
Association of spelling reformers (comprising no less than fifteen 
hundred por.sons) in oxislonce since ISlJh that is the Phonetic 
Society, of which Professor Max Muller is President, aud Drs. 
Laiharn, Morris, and Murray, aud Professors Sayce and Sweet 
arc Vicc-prchidents. 

A fc>peiliug-Uefoi‘m Association has existed for many years 
in America, and tlie gioat American philologists are to a man 
in favour of a .spulling-reforin. Of tlio learned Americans who 
liave wiittcu in the cause of tlio reform, wo may mention in 
particular. Professor March of Lafiiyettc, Professors Whitney 
und Louusbury of Yale, Professor Cliild of Harvard, and Profes¬ 
sor Barnard of Columbia Colloge. The Association and the 

mcrican Philological Society decided on adopting for the pie- 
seut a partial refonn of spelling, and accordingly published 
the five lolloAving rules which have met witli the best recep¬ 
tion and are already earned into practice by hundreds of news¬ 
papers and journals, and many thousands of ^private persons, 

“LOinit a from the digraph ca when pronounced as e short 
as ill hed, helth, &e. 

“2. Omit silent e after a short vowel, as in hav, giVj liv, 
definite, forbad^ &c. 

‘‘ 3. Write/for 2^/^ in such words as alfahet, fantom, camfor 
jUosofy^ tclegraf, &c. 

4. When a word ends with a double letter, omit tbe last 
as in shal, wil, chj\ eg, &c. 

“ 5. Cliunge cd Hiial to t where it bas the sound of 2 aih in 
imprcisUfixty &c. 

The English Fliilological Society has tukcu a similar step. 
At the last meeting of the Society, Mr. Sweet submitted by 
request a list of amended s])elling8 for English words. This 
list embraces the ground of five Americau rules and goes cou- 
siderably further. All letters tliat are useless, both phone¬ 
tically and etymologically, arc omitted from tbe spelling of 
words. The past tense of - the verb is formed by adding ed^ 
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only wlien the is a separate syllable (t. e., after t and d, and 
iu other cases for poetic rhythm); otherwise simple t or 
d is added accordingly to the sound. No letter is doubled un« 
less there is a double souud, as in immoral, illegal; ee is 
substituted for is and ea in words like pef and ehetit, oo for 
o in move, &c., aud the i disappears entirely from/rioid, tbo 
o from country, the u from gueet, aud the ue from catalogue. 
Tongue is written tung, and dumb and doubt lose their b. There 
are in all about seven hundred words that undergo more or 
less change. Theso correctious were discussed at six meeting.s 
of the Society before final prensentatiou. They have only 
to be seen to bo approved, and were almost unanimously adopt¬ 
ed b}' the Society, vjhose 'J'raneactione are henceforth to be 
priiiteO' in this rlfjnncd spelling. 

We havo th;:s two good schemes of reformed spelling, one 
radical, the other partial, the first adopted by the Spelling Re¬ 
form Association, the Keuun<l by the Philological Society. Now, 
as we have seen, there exists a very great deal of prejudice on 
this subject, and we think that the public mind is not ready 
for BO thorough a reform as the adoptiou of Phouotypy. As 
long &s spelling is regarded by the great majority of educated 
people as something sacred and unchangeable, there is not 
much room for argument. What is immediately wanted is 
that the belief in the sanctity of spelling be dispelled. Let it 
once be acknowledged that a man may spell psalm without a 
p and wapped with four letters instead of seven, aud yet bo 
neither a pitiable fool nor a scheming knave, and the death¬ 
blow of conservative spelling is struck. We would propose 
that the spelling of the Philological Society be used in print¬ 
ed works, and that the more correct Fbonotypy bo introduced 
iuto schools. Let the rising generation be taught to spell 
reasonably, and let the working men of the present day regret 
that they were reared under such disadvantages. “All true 
reforms Lave been graduaL” And there can be no confusion 
caused by the two systems existing side by side for a time, 
for, as we have intimated, the resemblance between Phonoty- 
py,' and the common print is so great, that it is not difficult 
to pass from one to the other. Those of us who do not wish 
to take the trouble of writing Phonotypy (though the trouble 
would in reality be very little), need not do so at aU. The sys¬ 
tem of the Philological Society is learnt in a few minutes, there 
being no new letters in it. fiat even this is not neoessaiy. 
There will be only the temporary discomfort occasioned by the 
strange appearance of the prints page. Bat if the present 
spelUng is radically incorrect (and * that it is so, mast be clear 
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to every thinking reader), some little, inconvenience should 
not be objected to for the sake of getting rid if it. By the 
introduction of Phonotypy into schools, spelling and good 
reading will come almost naturally. All the time now wasted 
over spelling, reading, and dictation lessons can be devoted to 
fresh and more profitable subjects. Our children will love 
school when they find how interesting it is to hear the talk of 
their teacher about the wonders of the commonest objects. 
They will no longer l)e in constant fear of making a mistake at 
their rending. It is but too often that a lasting dislike has 
l)een taken to study on account of the harshness of teachers 
to little ones that cannot spell. The more logical the young mind 
is, the less of purely mechanical turn, the more will it rebel 
against English spdling. 

Those of our readers who have followed us carefully will, we 
think, acknowledge that the present style of spelling is utterly 
mischievous. If this be tbeir delil>crate opinion, they should 
not fail to give it expre.csion and carry it into practice even 
to a slight an extent. He who drops the e from live in his ordinary 
correspondence, does much to bring about a reform. 


G. S. Gasper. 



Art. VI—the SANKHYA PHILOSOPHY. 

T he Saukliya Philosophy auJ its counterpart, the Yoga, have 
lately been invested with a peculiar interest in the writings 
and Peripatetic discourses of the champions of Theosophy in India. 
The speculations formulated in the one, and developed in a series 
of practical rules of the most stringent type in the other, have 
been placed above the most improved science of the day ; and 
results are anticipated, compared with which those by which the 
comforts and conveniences of life are being multiplied, are as 
tiifles. It IS proposed in this pr.per to show, ljy a careful analysis 
of the Contents of one of the two original documents frotn which 
our knowledge of the Sankhya Philosophy is derived, how far the 
glowing eulogy bestowed upon it by Indian theosophists is well 
merited 

The founder of tho Sankhya, the first of the six schools of 
Indian Philosophy, was Kapila, one of the great thinkers whoso 
speculations in the region of pure thought have, not merely left 
an mdeiible mark iu the litcratuic of our country, but cxercibcd 
a mighty iutluence on our natioual life. Nothing certain or re¬ 
liable is known about this great man ; and he must tbuiefore he 
held up as a mythic, rather tliau a historical character. The 
traditions current about him are such as are manufactured, in an 
age of superstition, by what Grote calls the retrospective veneration 
of a few devoted followers, and accepted as invested with pe¬ 
culiar sacredncbS, if not as positively and indisputably unexcep¬ 
tionable, by the iiutliinkiug masbes. He is said by some 
champions of his school to have been one of the seven gieat 
sons of Brahma, who cut a figure iu the theogouies of the Pu- 
raus ; while by others he is held up as an incarnation of Vishnu 
himself. Others, again, led by the etymology of the word 
Kapila, which means a co/or, as well as jri/'c, look 

up to him as the great Vedic god, Agui himself, iu a human form. 
Ue is, moreover, said to have beeu a descendant of the celebrated 
Indian lawgiver, Maun, to have lived iu retirement as u recluse, 
to have succebsfully controlled his appetites and passions, and to 
have been invested on that account with various kinds of super¬ 
natural powers. Hut if he is identified, as he has beeu, with the 
irascible sage in the Itumayana^ who destroyed tho sixty-thousaud 
sons of King Sagara of Ayodhya (Oudh) in a fit of rage, conse¬ 
quent on their impudence iu accusing him of the gieat crime of 
having stolen their father’s sacrificial horse, the complete self- 
control he is said to have attained becomes problematical! 
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Various other stories arc told about him of a piece with these ; 
and the best thing tlie enquirer can do ifr to be content with the 
bare iact, that Kapila was a Ihahmin and the founder of the school 
ot philosophy tlic speculations of which may be found us an under- 
lying vein of thought in the most advanced of the systems elaborat¬ 
ed in ancient India. Noi are we in possession of the writings of this 
great sage, the worksascribed tohim, viz-y the Sankhya-Fravuchanay 
or fcJaukhya-Aphorisms and the Tattva Saviasa, or conipeiidium 
ot princlpit'S, being decidedly more modern. Tiie former, trans- 
laied by Dr. Ballantyne yonrs ago, is not even mentioned by 
feankura Achar 5 ^a, the groat Vedanlist’s Commentator, who lived in 
the latter part of the seventh and the earlier part of tlie eighth 
centuiy ; and it is not even referred to in the Sitrna-Daraana- 
iiau<jraha, a philosophical treatise evidently composed in the 
lourleeuth century. The Sankln/a-rruvuchana, however, is a 
fatandard docuiucnt of the iSankliya school ; and, in our attempts 
to e.xpouud the piinciplcs of the philosophy associated witli this 
school, we cannot but give it a prominent place. AVo shall, there- 
toie, present a synopsis of the contents of this work, before pro¬ 
ceeding to our examination, in another paper, of those of a treatise, 
which is decidedly inoie ancient, vh.j the Sankhya Karika, or 
exposition of the Sankhya Fhilosopli)’, recently translated by 
Mr. Davies of the Royal Asiatic Societ}'. Anotlicr treatise, also 
recently translated, we shall refer to, the treatise already named, 
ihe Sui'iia-JJarsana Saiif/rahat or Review' of the diftoreut sys¬ 
tems of Hindu Philosophy ; a work of very great importance 
which the student of our national philosophy will do wcdl to 
master with a vietv to an intimate acquaintance with tlie lines of 
thought and reasoning embodied in it. 

The SailA/tya-iVfimc/tttna consists of six books and five hun¬ 
dred and tweniy-six Sutras or Apliorisms. The first four books 
present the principles of Kapila’s philosoph}^, W'ithout, it must be 
confessed, nuicli regard to the advantage of a iDerspicuoiis or 
luminous arrangement, but with considerable acuteness and 
foice. The fifth book grapples with and refutes some of the ob- 
jectious to his system current, if not in his age, at least in subse¬ 
quent times; and the sixth, being a recapitulation of the •prin¬ 
ciples enunciated in the first f^our, bears to the whole the same 
relation, wliich the book of Deuteronomy bears to the Pentateuch. 
Several commentaries fitted to elucidate the contents of this hoary 
document, and demanded peremptorily by its studied brevity 
and sententiousness, exist ; and a recourse to them is absolutely 
needed to clear up its obscure passages and make its many legend¬ 
ary and other references intelligible. But great caution must be 
exercised in tiicir use to avoid the coiuuion fault of transferring the 
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traditions and associations among which the commentators were 
brought up, to the age when the passages elucidated were penned. 
The best of these commentaries is Sankkya-Fmvachana B/m~ 
shya by Vijuaua-Bhikshu, who seems to have been an ardent ad¬ 
mirer and a redoubtable champion of the system, at a time when 
it was attacked by certain phases of pantheistic and nihilistic 
thought, as well as by persons who derived their iuspira- 
tiuu from prevalent forms of theistic belief. 'I'he Saukliya 
Aphorisms, together with valuable portions of this conimeiitaiy, 
were trauslated into English by Dr. Ballautyne, whose accuracy 
us au interpreter or expounder of Hindu Philosophy has lieeu 
generally acknowledged by Sanscrit scholars. These translations 
are to be utilized in the following synopsis of the contents 
of this memorable work. 

The grand object of this philosophy is set forth in the very first 
of the* five hundred and twenty-six Aphorisms of which the hook 
consists :—" Well, the ctimplete cessation of pain (which is) of throe 
kinds, is the complete end ( suvimum-bonum) of man.” The 
three kinds of pain are particularized, not so much by the 
author of the book, as by his comineiitators. Pain " natural and 
intrinsic,'’ or pain arising from bodily and mental infirmities, 
and weaknesses, is comprehended in the first class; and 
that, “ natural and extrinsic, ” or pain arising from such exter¬ 
nal causes as “ cold, heat, wind, rain, thunderbolts” is included in 
the second class. The third class comprehends, according to 
the commentator Yachaspati Misra, pains proceeding from the 
influence of planetary bo^lies, oi from the malice of impure 
spirits, such as Yackebas, Rukshasos, &c. The subjection of tbe soul to 
this three-fold pain, or to pain in its three-fold aspect, is its bond¬ 
age, and liberation from it should be, if it is not, the sole object of 
earthly aud even heaveuly existence. The object of ISaukliya uud 
every other system of Indian philosophy is to show how this 
consummation is to be brought about, or how the fiual emauci- 
pation of the soul from the bondage of pain in its three-fold aspect 
is to be effected. 

The diaguosis of a disease is the first step towards its cure ; and, 
therefore, an attempt is made to set forth the cause of this uni¬ 
versal bondage, before the sources of emancipation are pointed 
out The disquisition on this cause is worthy of a detailed notice, 
inasmuch as it points to the varied antagouisiic forces with 
which the system had to contend in its advanced, if not iu its 
incipient stages of development. 

The great Napoleon developed a principle of universal 
applicabUity, when, immediately after his coronation, he said:— 
A new dynasty must be bapti^d with blood.” A new school 
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of pliilosophy, as well as a new Empire or a new dynasty, bas to pass 
tliroiiLfli a season of almost ceaseless stnie^lo for life ; and it is not 
established till it Im.s proved itsri^Iit to live aceoi'diiig to a law now 
sai<l to be univei'sidiy opemtivo, tlio law of tbo survival of the 
fittest. And it vaniiot but bo very intore.stiui' io notice tbo 
pbalanx of aiitai^oiiisiic foitbroutsb wliicb it has. in its incep¬ 
tion and tloYolo;>moiit, to force its way to maturiiy, reiiown, 
fWul iar extenoino jtnd uipiinnliani inflnoncc*, if not to univer'^al 
a>cend:mf*y. Ibit i Ijis c iniu^L bo d imu in tlio case of the system 
of plnlo''()pby und**r r(’\u*w, ina'inneli as wo an? in>t in ])os.Sf‘ssi(>ii 
ot dor-iunenls fitted totlirow ili^^iil f>u its early dovoiopint'nt, iJr.t 
wo can indicate iln‘\arii'd ln#--tiii» ibo'oii-s uith which it bad to con- 
tend winoi tiic S 1 was f'oniji'fSod. 

Wlial, tlion, is tin; can^c *»f ibc unl\'‘i^ally aduint* d bondnpjo of 
tin; hfud, Cir il.'^ ^ubji’Ciidn to the vari(Mi kimis of pain, ilo' coni]>loto 
Cessation of wliich is tljo objoci, of ]>ltiio^onliy nr li^lii knowledge ? 
VniioiK painos coino fawani with vaj‘i<’<l nn-^'ors, wliicb are 
plau-vililc ciioiiob at fb.st but which, when properly 

weighed in the balance of roa'on arc found vvanfinef. The ordi- 
liiiry limdccr, orcnio not fai advaiic^>d in ]ciiiosopliy^ c iiues forward 
and piiihl.s to/b/n; and as t Im c ni-*\ joiiu ly and aeparattd}', 

ot tlic btoidago of tlu'.souL Ibu lii^ theory is vciy easily exjjlodod, 
a^, both and ^fl icr a^s'-ciared wiili ail .s'*u!s. tlio.se whicii 

arc in bondage ainl thijso wbich are bcatiiied, if Ilit'V were the 
4>bnoxious cause, release or libcraMon would i»e an impossildiity. 
J>ut Ijbci.'iiion is a fad, and S"uN r* leased exi-i i’lce fn-m all 
pain, jiinl licatifiod. Tthif and fliou fore. * aiinot bo the^’auso 

we are in quest of. 'Jdiv nieta}>liydcian si* ps torw'ard, and atfirins 
that tbe l)ondagc of the s ud aiiM'S fion* its bein- cmditioned 
and thoreforo ncces^anly defective. Tiio reply to this is ]dai«. 
Tbe J>^enli^es are incoireel, and therefore tbe conclusion is faulty. 
The soul is ahsolnto and unconditim.ed ; a po>ition established 
both by Scripture and common sriise. rSur. this reply elicits 
the rejoinder :—‘ If tlio soul is ab-'olute and uneomUuoiied, why 
talk ol its bondtige and siibsM|n‘'nt libei.ition ?It i.-? U‘'t< at all 
dillioulfc to dispo^e of this demurrer. Forms of exiucs.^hui, con¬ 
ventional, tlumgh not scientifically accurale, cannot be. very 
well avoided. \Vbeu the bondage of tlu; st»ul and its lilieratiou 
are talked of, tiie real meaning i.s not liiildcn, though soino 
boinago is paid to usage. The body is really in pain, the soul’s 
bondage i.s only rcHcciional, as the red color in a crjstal vase 
containing a China rose. 

The metaphysician retires, giving place to the priest or the 
champion of current oi’tliodoxy, wdio holds up works as the cause of 
the bondage of the soul. But works cannot weave a net for that 
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to which they do not appettain. Works belong to the mind, and 
their influence, good or bad, does not and cannot extend to the 
soul, to which they do not, in the slightest degree, appertain. 
The Ycdantin, or the pantheiHt of tlie Vendaulic school^ then 
comes forward, and with an air of triumph insists upon Avidya, 
or ignorance, as the cause of this bondage. But ignorance, look 
upon it as you will, or from wliatovcr standpoint it may please 
you to do so, cannot cause bondage. Tgnoranco, according to 
the Yedaiitins, is unreal ; and that wdiich is mcrcl}^ a phantom 
cannot be the cause of that which, like bondage, is a reality. 
If, however, it is affirmed that ignorance is real, and not phaiitom- 
like, the very foundation of inouisin, or exclusive belief in, 
or affirmation of, one entity, is shaken. But suppose ignorance 
is represented as both real and uiuval, wliat then? fcJuch a 
reconciliation of opposites, such a naked paradox, is almost 
unthinkable, and cannot he accepted by any but ^‘cliildren and 
madmen.’" Such a thing, moreover, which at one and tlie same 
time is both real and unreal, is not included in the six all- 
embracing categories of the Yaiseshikas, viz., substance, cjuality 
action, generality, particularity and inhesion. How, then can 
its existence be admitted ? 

Tlie idealist then advances, and affirms that, as nothing but 
thought exists, bondage is unreal and dicamy. But hero, again, 
the premises are not correct. Our intuition of the extcinal 
world proves its reality as decidedly as our intuitive knowledge 
of thought proves its reality. If intuition is to be set aside 
as fallacious or unreliable in the one case, it ought to he cast 
overboard in the othei; alao. The ht liever in momentary exist¬ 
ences, or he who believes that exifttonco, instead of being a 
continuous, connected chain. consi-^lB of distinct and sojKiraie 
parts, eacli leaping into momeniaiy existence only to bo re¬ 
placed immediately by its successor, stops forward or walks into 
the arena witli his theory, which, but for the fact that nothing 
is too absurd in the region of metaphvsics or speculative science, 
might be looked upon as too odd to bo entertained by scusihle 
men even for a moment. He affirms that the bondage of the 
soul‘is occasioned by the iiifluouco of external ohjocih of mo¬ 
mentary duration. He, however, does not cleaiJy .sec that 
external objects, being locally separate from the soul, cannot 
weave a net of bondage foi it, and that things ephemeral, which 
make tlieir appearance one after another, only to die, cannot, 
have a pernuuu'iit effect, ns the bondage of the soul confcascdly 
is. And the last gentleman whoso opinions are weighed and 
found wanting, is tlie iiiliilist, who maiuluins that, as nothing 
exists but an eternal and unutterable void, bondage is suppositious, 
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a myth or a Doii-entity. This gentleman has directed against 
him the very weapons by which his brother champion the idealist 
is chased out of the arena. 

Some of these opponents are regarded as brethren with 
mistaken notions, hut the opprobrious epithet of heretic 
is applied to the rt st, cs[)ccially to those who uphold nihilism in 
one form or another. 

The vaiied tiioories of the bondage of the soul which Kapila's 
system ha<l to combat and overcome, indicate the forms of 
thought and belief, current in what might emphatically be 
calleil the Age of Indian rhilosophy, and in times immediately 
sub8e<{ueut to it. Tlicre was the tendency to reduce all forms 
of existence to space ami time, or to merge tbe sensuous objects 
of uatuio into tbe supra.sensuous forms of thought. There 
were the theories of the ah>olute and the relative, the uncon¬ 
ditioned and the condiiioned, propounded, matured, lield as life, 
aud fouglit for ; as well as tonus of thought arising from current 
suj)eistition. There was, moreover, the lianscemlontal type of 
monism, which, originating in pure Voilantic times, was being 
griulualiy fUteil, by an inflexible aud uncompromising logic, 
for that ascendancy uhicli it has eiijo 3 ed in our country for 
ages untold. 'J'liere was idealism ready to uHinn the exi.'^tence 
of nothing but pure tliouglit, side by side with nihilism 
procliiiining an iuteiminablo aud absolute void under divcisified 
forms of ficiilious and deceptive existence. xVnd finally there 
was the strange and paiadi'xical themy of an ^‘n(iic^R chain of 
unconnected cxisteners. an infioito concatenatiou of finite links 
Without anytlni g like an inlerdcpeudcnct or eoiieialion of parts. 
Do not our modern ]>hilo.sophei's find some of their most favourite 
whims antieipaUd in these forms of thought. 

It is desiralde to state lieie, that Kajiila's system, though 
thrown into the shade by the ascendant star of Vcdantisni, has 
maintained its iiiilnence, in sj'ite of these forms of thought| 
so fur as to give lise to the saying, quoted by Mouier Williams 
in his excellent treatise, “Indian Wisdom/* viz ^ “there is no 
knowledge like iSaukli}:i and no power like Yoga.” Let it not, 
moreover, lie forgotten that the ascendancy of the Vedanta has 
been secured and maintained by an assimilative process; that 
is, in consctpicnoo of Us adoption aud assimilation to itself, 
of some of the charactoristic ideas of the Sankhya philosophy. 
Tlie Sankhya philosopliy would exist in Yedaiitism in a notice- 
able foiin even if its existence as a separate system were utterly 
extinguished, or thrown bovoiid the coufiues of possibility. 

The question must once moro he raised :—What is the 
cuuso of the universally aJiuitlud bondage of the soul?'' Two 
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Aphorisms in Book I are calculated to hriug ns lo the conclusion 
auivod at by the com men i at or, Nijnana Bliiksbu, who lived ami 
ilonrished about three Imndretl years ago, viz,, that “ the immediate 
cause of the bondage of the sotil is the conjunction of 
l^rakriti and of the soul.*' But the coinnieutator is of cotuse 
aware, as all stud^^nts of Sankhya jddlsopliy are, that ibis real 
cause lies beyond this conjtuiclioii, which, as Prakiiti and soul 
are both j>ervasive, and lined lo attract each other by inherent 
laws, is inevitable, and from which, therefore, there is no exemp¬ 
tion even for heaiiilcd souls. The turn cause of the hondugo 
of the soul is •• non-<li''Ciimiuaiion.'’ The soul is really ihU'ereut 
from Piakriti and its prt>dncis. viz., inlelligtuice, egoism, mind, 
ike.: hut it is led by non-disciuninuiiou to identify itself with 
them, llencc its bondage! 

But the proiilem is not solved here. Another quostion arises. 
If the earth stands upon the elephant, what docs the elephant 
stand upon ? If uon-di^crinlmM:lon is t'ne cause of the bond- 
rge of the soul, what is the cause of nou-disciiminali"U ^ 
h^ome persons may he pione to maintain that ineiit or demerit 
is tiie cause of noU'di.^crimination. But mciit or demerit, deseit, 


good cr ImuI, smings from uou-discriminatioii; and tlieieloie we 
mil t ineiit one iioM-discriiumaLion to explain anotiici ; and 
tliere wid in coi,^*.queiiC'e he a i* fin Haiti. But 

suppose we have iecmir-ie to tlie theory ol spoiitaneity, and 
atlirm tliat non-di'^cnmina'i'Ui conies miMiially and sponla- 
iicoU'ly into being, will not .'Ucli a hjqiothc'ls he cmMigli i No ; 
for in that case ihcue can i>e no gnarant*.*e that lioeiaied souls 
he tic'-'i from its nitfic'siation. Non-discriininatiun is ivaily 
“ hcgiuiiiijgichs." Bur that wl'Jch is hcginniugless is really 
eveiht'ting or endlt'^?. and lbMfil*re the *-m.inci[»alion of the 
F'Oni, con^cqitciii on the ainiifiilatioa ot non-dtsciiiiiinalion, is 
an imposhdiility. Ji is not, iiowcv-r, hcginniiuIc'S, imiivi.'^ihle 
ami endless iu the s'*!ise in which the Mud is; hut it is hegiu- 
Liingk-?s ‘‘like an onflijiv (u Inch may l#eh!opp"dj” Nor is this 
lone wondi.i'cd '.i, Con^lnein.g ihc fact, that tiie heginningless, 
aiitecr'dent non-en(ii V of a iar lenumatt s as soon as ii is inatic, 
Non-iiisciiioiiiatliin, though without beginning, is happily anni- 
hilahle ; and the ({uestion how it may be anniLi.uted— is 
pioperly speaking, Ih^ luiiden of the hook under review* 

Hut. before pointing om the means prescribed fiT luinging about 
thi.s hap]>y constimmation, the annihilation of non-discrimiuatiou 
and the liberation of the .soul under its bondage, lot us ascertain 


what is said in these Aphori.sms about the soul, and wliat about 
Prakriti, or, in other \vf*rd«, let us look into the psychology and 
physiology of this ancient docuniout. • 
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Let IIS, in the first place, group a uiimber of its declarations 
about the S('ul (Puruahj:— 

“ JJut not witliout tlio conjunction thereof (i, c,, of Prakriti) is 
there the councctiou of that (i. e., of pain) with that {viz.^ the soul)^ 
which is now essentially a pure and free intelligence"—(Book 
1, Aph. 19.) 

JJ(‘raude this is impossible for what is inactive (or, in other 
wortls, without motion, as the soul is, because all pervading, and 
then*fore incapable of changing its ])lace) "— (Book I, Aph, 49). 

“Soul is sonieLliing else tiian body, &c. Because that which 
is combined (and is therefore discerptible) is for the sake of some 
other (not-iliscerptihle)"— (Book I, Aph, 139-140). 

“ And (the soul is not material) because of its superintendence 
(over Prakiiti). Aiul (the soul is not material) because of its 
Ijoiug an ox]>erience’*— (Book I Aph 142-143). 

“ From the several alloiment of births, a multiplicity of souls 
(is to he inferred)— " (iHK)k I, Aph. 149) 

“ It (soul) is altogether free, (but seemingly) multiform (or 
difTi'rent in appearance from a tree thing) through a delusive 
ivsrmblance of being bound. It (soul) is a witness through its 
sctiM'-oigans (which quit it on liheiation). The nature of soul is 
constant Ireedoin. And linally (the nature of the soul is) indif- 
ferciice (to jjain and plensuic alike). Its (soul’s) fancy of being 
an agi'iit is fioiu the proximity of intelligence"— (Book I Aph. 
190-1 (14). 

“ II cannot he of its own nature, (that is to say) meditation 
cannot Ixdong to soul , l^ecause of the innnubility of 

the soul ”— (ihu>k 11, A|tli. 44.) 

Bondage and liberation do not belong naturally to soul (and 
wouM not cveu aj>pearto be), Lutfor uou-discriiuiuutiou "— (Book 
HI, Ai»h. 71.) 

*• S4»nl is, for there is no proof that it is not. Tins (soul) is 
dillcrcnt fiom llie body, &c. because of heterogeneousness (or 
Com})lcto diftoivnce between iho two) "— (Book VI. Aph. 102), 

The pliiiality of soul is proved by the distribiilion (announced by 
the Wda itsi'il in such texts as wdioso understand thi«, these are 
immortal, while others experience sorrow. "— (Book V. Aph# 45.) 

These texts arc fitted to prove that, according to the Sankhya 
system, souls are multitudinous, immaterial, uu com pounded, un- 
discerptible, all-pcrvading, iiuinohile, and inactive. They are 
unercate, and essentially intelligence and freedom. They superin¬ 
tend or guide the evolutions of Prakriti, and experience pleasure 
and pain, hut in a unique sense* 

As regards the origin of souls, the theory of creationism can 
not but be discarded iu a. system which is essentially atheistic, 
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aud which at the same time caunot homologate so incongruous 
an idea as that of a pure spirit einuualing from impure niaitcr 
or from non-entity. Its gieat principle, ca; nihilo nihil Jit^ 
is emphatically stated in Apliorisui 78 of the very lirst 
Book :—** A thing is not made out of nothing (that is to say, it 
is not possible that out of nothing—/. e , out of a uou'eutity—a 
thing should be made, i. e., an entity should arise, 

The theory of what in theological parlance or phraseology is 
called tradiicianisin, or tliat of souls propagating souls by the 
laws of generation, is also repulsive to asjslein which looks 
upon the absence of all desire, and all activity, voluntary if not 
automatic, as essential to their peifcct fiocdnm from iiiiseiy. 
And, therefore, the remaining ‘hoory of the pre-exusteiice of souls, 
maintained by so many piiiiosoiihers of so many ditlerciit 
schools in ancient times, and in the church by uo less u man 
than Origen, is the only theory tiiat cun be propounded in consis¬ 
tence with the principles of the iSaukliya School, Souls arc, there¬ 
fore, represented as iucreate ; but it is to be ob>erved that the 
glory of being so does not belong to them exclusively. 

Again they are said to be muliitiuhnuus, or latiier iuimmcrabie, 
to avoid another ditbculty. The oi>jecc of creation or rather 
evolution being to effect the liberation of souls from the power 
or influence of uon^discriuiinatiou, these must be numerous or 
ionumerable to prevent the premaliiio collapse or cessation of 
oiunific \vork. The greater the uumlicr ot souls, the longer is 
the process which first cnsl ivcs them one afiet another, and 
then effects their liberation singly, not en The idea of 

the diffusiveness of souls is hut u corollary dedueihlc from their 
uuinerousness. It ougfit not to he forgotten that the Hindu 
philosopher, like his brother philosopljers of other ancient 
schools, had at best but gross ideas of spiritual substances, 
and was therefore prone to confound them with material sub¬ 
stances of a tenuous nature, such as ether, «.^c. Bouis could not 
therefore be, according to him, multitudinous without being ail 
diffusive aud all pervasive. But is not each soul in iiself, or 
apart from the congeries or mass of souls, diffusive aud pervasivo ? 
To some extent it is ; but perhaps not all-diffusive aud all perva¬ 
sive ; though all that is said of souls aud Brukriti may lead 
one to the conclusion that they overlap and iuterpeuetrale one 
another, and are, moreover, overlapped aud iuterpencLruted by 
Frakriti. The predications with reference either to the soul or 
Prakriti are by uo means marked by perfect consistency and 
harmony. 

Activity, as has already been indicated, can on uo account bo 
attributed to souls, it being invariably associated with pain aud 
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misery tlirougli closire and aversion. Souls, therefore, are passion- 
less and perfectly <juiesceut. But intelligence is certainly ascribed 
to souls ;—they arc said to be intelligence itself. It may be said 
that intelligoiice and perfect quiescence can not co-exist; and 
tliat, souls being subjects of knowledge, they must pass through 
various states of c<uiHciousiieBs, such as sensations, intellections, 
emotions and volitions ; ospocially as omniscience, implying un- 
cbangeable thouglit and feeling, is not ascribed to them. But 
intelligence in tliis case, as in tliat of the Supreme Spirit of the 
Upanisbads, is tantamount to non-intelligence, inasmuch as it 
makes or inijdios no distinction between self and not-self, subject 
and object. The Hindu pbilosopbcr is prone to look upon the 
piii'o spirit as a material entity of extreme tenuity; and bo 
speaks of its intelligonce, as hi* sj.eaks of ibe color of a coloured 
substance, as a material attiibuto, inlioreut rather than acci¬ 
dental. According to him, ibe inlelligenoo of the soul is 
its golden ctdor, its tiinispiireiicy, its lumiuonsnees. Its 
inbeieuce in the soul can no inoie be the cause of intellectual, 
emotional and volitional activity, than the color of a colored 
sub'^tance, say the rosy hue of a rose, can be the cause of any dis¬ 
play of activity on its part. Nor must it be forgotten, that in- 
ttdligence in ibe proper .seu>e of the term, is, according to this 
system, a product of Prakrili, tb#* root-principle of nature, not an 
attribute or piedicatc of lbeM)ul. 

The soul’s essence is merely intelligence but freedom. 
Then why talk of its bondage, a tiling wbicb, as contradictory to 
its nature, cannot exi>t in it uiilionL aiinihilaling it. Here the 
Sankhya. philohophcr .seems to falter for n tnomeut, luit gets rid 
of the (lifticulty with an ingenuity which may he commended. 
The s<iul*s bondage is icHcetional, not real. Its pioximate cause 
is contact with Prakrit!, the root-principle of nature, called the 
Avmulam innlam, the rootless root, or, in modern phraseology, 
the cause uncaused. This principle attracts the soul, just as 
loadstone altiacis iron ; or it is attracted by the soul which is 
represented as thoroughly immobile. 

In this description, however, our philosopher loses the balaqceof 
his logic, and gets ontanglcil between the horns of a dilemma. 
If he maintains that the soul is attiaoted by Prakriti into juxta- 
position uith itself, tlie doctrine of its immobility is neutralized ; 
while if the conjunotiou of the two is attributed to the attractive 
power of the soul, its comidete passivity or quiescence is made 
problematical. Tlie Sankhya philosopher gets out of the horns by 
ascribing to the soul some kind of automatic iiifluonce or attrac¬ 
tive power. Voluntary activity is most emphatically thrown out 
of the circle of the soul's predicates ; but some irresistible influence 
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or virtue emanates; from it, in the Rnmc manner in which 
some m 3 \sterions influence is exci te*! automatically by tlio load¬ 
stone over apiece of iron. But our philosopiier docs not see that 
there is absolutely no uecessity of liis positing an attractive force 
either in the soul or in Prakriti to account for their conjunction. 
Both the substances are in his opinion all-p('rvasive ; and iliere- 
fore their conjunction is inevitable. But here a fre.sh dillioulty of 
an appalling nature niakos its ajipoarancc. If Prakriti and souls 
are so nniversallj’ diiTusive that their luuon, or rather intorpenoira- 
tion, is inevitable, wliv arc not souls siuuiUanC'Uislv brought into 
bondage, and wliorc are the b*‘atilicd souls lodged ? 

Leaving this ditJicnlry unreinovt-d, as the f^ankhya jdiilosophor 
leaves it, let us advert to the lainentnble fiuits of the inevi¬ 
table contact of souls with Prnkiiii. From it prorv^ed all the 
troubles of the mind w!ii*'h is a product of Piakiiti, and 

theretbre no poriion of the soul ; and its suiVerings are (Utlv re- 
flt'Cted in the luminous and quie^cont .s<»ul, and in this rcthcrion 
consists its fictiiaiiis l»mid;igo. The soul is, Ihcivlbrc, in a vi*ry 
loope sense called an ex])p*iionoor ; and :dl tint can proporly 
predicated of it is. that the ephemeral ))!ea^nres ai>d pains 
brought upon the miinl hy its own malignanT acrivify are utl*-'t- 
cd iii its traiiipiii sub'lance. In a .seiisi^ -.lill loosi-r, as wo shall 
see, the soul is callp<l the ruler of Prakriti, and the witnc\s.s and 
regulator of its evolutions. 

But does not the Soikliya philosopher assume the roaiily of tlie 
bondage of the soul in Ins argument v.itli tin* Vcii.inta and other 
phslosojdicrs of tlie phenomenal school ? But hy the bondage of 
the Soul he means ui reality tho linndage<*f the mind, l»ut as 
the mind is onlv a matoind evoluto. its bondage can not. he real, 
at least, in a spirittial scutse. This is one of tlit* glaiing incou'ji.s- 
teuciesiulo which our philosojdier is betrayed in .spite t*f ids h>gi- 
cal acumen and jihilosophic penetration. 

The existence of a .'srml <lisiinct or dirt*'rent from tl»e innumer¬ 
able souls posited by S.mkhva pliiln-ophy, beuiiug relation to tiiem 
as that which the creator bears to the cioattin', or the ruler b> tiio 
Bubject, or the benefactor to the dependent, <ir oven tlie supoiior 
to the inferior, is perompt<»rilj' denied. But is smm thing like 
realism maintained in the Aphorisms ascribid to Kapila, such as 
may justify our looking upon multitudinous souls as modifications 
of one primal .soul, their generic head ? Such an idea is not dis¬ 
coverable in them, though it might have been, and pevbaps was, 
originated in his school in subsequent times. Tlie idea appears 
in iS’ijaana Bhikshu’s commentary, in a connexion, however, which 
makes it difficult to ascertain whether the primal soul .spt)ken of 
is the generic soul, the pattern and exemplar of all, or whether it 
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IS nothing less than the pervasive, all-embracing spirit of God 
Himself. 

In the Sankhya Aphorisms are p'»sited two, aa^^ only two, 
entities, souls which are in^itli'T ovolutes nor evolvent, and Pra- 
ki(i, the evolvent root-principh! of nature, and tli'-rcfore not an 
evolute. Is there not a tliird entity spoken of as eternal, in the 
RcnsG of having existed throughout pt^st eternity, Imt not ever¬ 
lasting in the sense of being inlierfuiriy litted to exist through¬ 
out future eternity i Is not noM-tIiscrinitnatio?i represent'^d aa 
having existed throughout pa^t eternity, though terminable, or 
ratlicr dealinod to pass into non-exi-stence and continue tbereiu 
for an almost incaleuiablc eyebi of ages? Is noii-discriiuinatioa 
real or non-real? If real, the dualism aasuiued vanishes into 
thin air, or gives place to triadism If unreal, how can it hold 
in bondage realities like living souls ? Aic we to look upon it as 
the Vedantins look upon their ignoranct^, (»r Nescience, or Maya, as 
both real and unreal ? Cut such contraries cannot meet in an en¬ 
tity ; such union in one substance is uuthinkahic. The very ar¬ 
gument which the Sankh}’a phibisophor sets in battle arraj^ against 
tlie Vt'dantic notion of the vSoul b iug ludd in bondage bv igno- 
ranco, may l)c marshalled in all its entirety against his favorite 
iion-discriininfition. Cut this he iloes not pause to consider. 

Now' let us see what the Aplioi isius suy of the second entity, 
l^Vixkritly the self-evolvent priuci[>le, to wliicli creation, or existence, 
in all its proteus-like forms, is to bo traced, as well as the tempo¬ 
rary bondage and ultimate oraanciparion of souls. The word Pm- 
I riti, we may mention by the way, has been, as a rule, translated 
• nature,’ but by no means with accuracy. “Ifc may be rondeiod, 
in deference to the scientific pliiweology of the day, 'the primordial 
form ’ ; but the bettor word is ' iho self-evolving principle, 
the root of nature, called Anmttlam malam, the rootless root.’ 

The passages to bo extracted in ilUis^tration of the nature of 
Prakriti are these 

“ Prakrifi is the state of equipoise of goodness (Stifknia), paa- 
sbni (ro/as), and darkness (tamas).”—(Cotpk I,, .\ph. 61). 

“ Since the root has no root, tlio root (of all) is rootless (that 
is to say, there is no other cause of Pmkriti^ hocaiise there would 
be a retjressiis-aii^-iuJiiiUum, if we were to suppose another 
cause, wiiich by parity of reasoning, would require another 
cause, and so on, witliout end). Even if there be a succession, 
there is a halt at some one point, and so it is merely a name 
(that we give to the points in question) when we speak of the 
root of things under the name of Prakirti, Alike in respect 
of Prakriti and of both (S4ml and Prakriti, is the argument 
for the uncreated existence).—(Book I., Apli. 07-69). 
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“ rior (Prrr/i*r77i*5) imporccplibility arises from her subtieiy. 
{Pmkriii) rxists Ixjcause ht.*r exihteiice is from bcIioM- 

inix of productions (whicli have these qualities./’—(15ook I., Aph. 
109-110). 

Tlioimli she he uninlolliu'ont, vet Pvahvili acts—as is the 

case with milk (tliat is to say, as milk, without reference to 
mai/s cilorts, quite of itself chanyts into the form of curd). 
Or, as is the case with acts (or on-goin^s). hu’ wc see them, <>f 
liiae, &o. (the spo]i*,iiieous action Pixthiiti iS; proved fi’om 

what is seen), d’lie action of tinn\ fur instance, takes place 

qtiiie spontain onsl\ in the shape of uiie .seas<ni’.s movdejiait- 

inu and nnotlieTs cutnitt^^ on :—let llu* hvhaviuur of PniLrili 
aKo be thus,—fur the >np|)o^ini>n ounfuiins to observed facts. 
But stili a seiji-t ie>s Ihaki :!i vvuuld never encrudze. or would 
encr;;iz*! in a way ,]• l.ic.«u-e of there beino (in Iier cix^r) 

no fiuch cuinmuiuit^ as, " j-, iny moans of pioduoinLf exjieri- 

CJice/' Ac To tins lio leidif'*.— Kioni ber own nature sin; acts, 
not from tlion<jlit—ris a suvant (that is lo say, as in the 
case of an excellent St r\ant, natniaiiy, merely fit'in habit, tlie 
appointed and iie<;e>saiy soivice of the master is onj*aetd in, 
and not with a view to hi- own enjoyment, ju^t so does PraLrUi 
encru'ize from haiat aha:"). Or, iruin attiacdun l>y desuits 
which liave been front eteinity.—Ujo'*k III., Apb. uD-Gu.) 

lleic we bnm^ our .'■iriu^ of quotaiiuns, liom tlie t^xt—as 
well as from the cuntnnntaiv—(o a clo'O, ami emphasize 
tlie point.s made. Pmknti is eternal, impeiceptible, indi-er* te, ttn- 
intelligent, ami evoraciivo, except when in a slate of e<|ui|))ise. 
It resemhles the soul in etcniai duiulion, imperta'ptihiiity, and 
undi.sccrpiiidlity, hnt ddl’ers from it in activit}' or ciieiey of 
Bolf-evolution, not in its want of intellii;enet>, as the intdii- 
gence of the soul, l)einu destitute of the elements of self-cou- 
soionsness and world-consciousness, is equivalent to non-intelli¬ 
gence. 

Here a couple of qtiestions ought to be raised and dispos¬ 
ed of. 

The first is—If P?'77/i’r//i is imperceptible, how are we to be 
sure of its cxistenooi" To he ai)lc to answer this question, it 
is necessary to look into the laws of evidence which are re¬ 
cognized in the Saidili)’a Schfiol. ITie champions of this school 
admit only thret- kinds of proof, viZy perccpiion {Praiakska)^ 
inference {Anttviatt), and testimony (Salida) ; and they dis¬ 
card comparison (%qmvin7ia)\ which the Logical schools add 
to the list, as well as the two others admitted in the Vedic 
schools. The objects of the external world make their exis^ 
teuce known to us tiirough the medium of perception^ or the 
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impressions made upon tlie senses by them. But they are, 
each of them, discerptiblo, and consequently destructible. Their 
discerptibility, or divisibility, proves that they are not eternal, 
and that, therefore, they cannot be tlie ground of tlinir own 
existence. The law of iiiforence l^^ads the mind to look for 
tho cau.se of their existence or manifestation apart from them ; 
and the ultimate ground at which we arrive, when we trace 
the diirorcnt lines of causation to their converging points, is 
PrahvitL Its existence, therefore, is proved by inference ba.sed 
on perception. 

Again it is jilaiii that those objects, evolved from Prakriti^ 
do not exist for themselvv.s. Or, in other words, Prakriti docs 
not evolve for its own ndvontiigo. With its vaiietics of evolutes, 
it exists for something cI>p, as “'axes for cutting, ” or houses " 
for the benefit of Iboso wlio dwell in thf'in. For wlioin, or for 
what does Prakriti evolve, or do (lie evolutes of Prakriii exist? 
For sfmis, ct'ilainl3\ The lau.^ of iiifer uK-e. then, not merely 
establish the of Pialvi'iti, but tliat of souls al.-^o. And 

as like tlie soul, is ludisccrpiibie, it is uncreate and 

etto'ual. In th:s piece of leasonnig lii - of final cauftca 

is rcco-^iiized as iu the liieceding are the ilocttincs of eilicieut and 
niuterial cauM\s. 

Now eonii'S tho ^ocond (piestion :—flow can Prakriti be called 
di;(‘er[itible, tb.aL it con-ihis nf tiio th’oe <|ualtt.ies 

goodiie-:.! pa.-'-^ion, and daikn'‘>s. land in i. onpoi.se^ 

Wliat are ib^ .'O or (|Ua!ilies ? Aiv idt-inentary 

subsi.tncos of e\i 1 tMiic Im -iity, or are they lovn* piodicatts or 
ailnimt**s of Mib-^tanC''^ ^ If llioy aie ((n;.!!ii**s oi aitiilintes, 
in Iiio ordinal sen.se oi' ilie (>f .snb^la.n^ ('s, ibeir inbciCiico 

in J^nikiufi does not ini!iiat<j a^jain'-l it^. indl'<'t.rpninlitv. If, 
howe\er, they are e!enn*.ilaiy Miij-tanee'', tii ir nn:on in Prakriti 
establislies it> c-unjilex naini'i* aial it.s Ct-n'^t't|nent diNcerptibiiily, 
'J'lieir nature sliouM, llieii'I'oro, bo tiiorouciiiy bM»k-*d iuifi be¬ 
fore the cl.dm of indiNeeiptii>iluy advanced iu favor of Prakriti 
can i>e ailjiulii'arod u]a»n. 

The word Lrentuallv translatedquality/* moans a cord, 

and the ihiea tjtf iuts of tlio Sanlvbya Selmoi aie Ibe iltree colds by 
widen the soul, or rather P/akr/ti U icWctci]. They are 

satirtia^ ro'/uA* a.nd tonu-s. 'I'ho uord Satinia means pmiiy and 
gooilne.ss; and llio Sattina.s gnna is that \\hicli onliL'li'ens, s-mtlies, 
purifies, caascs virtue, and eomnjiinicatos pleasine and happiness, 
it prevails in otliereal regions and causes the enligliKunnent, happi¬ 
ness and joy, characteii.stic of those seats of puiity and goodness. Iu 
the world it piedominales in file, and that is tho re ison why ilame 
tapers towards the sky, ami .sparks ily upwards. When it abounds 
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In man, he becomes virtuous and happy ; and to its i>iepondernnc€r 
must be ascribed the acknowledged happiuens of suponor orders < f 
beings, such as Prajapatis, liulras, Pitris, Gandliavas, Gods and 
Demigods. The word rujus means passion, ctuTgy and activity ; 
and the characteristics of the rtyuaf-f/tiiia are variability, activity, 
vehemence aud restlessness Jt is uccoinpanied by vice and mise¬ 
ry, and ubeu it prevails in man, he becomes a child of error and 
wretchedness. It abounds in the atmosphere, and accounts 
for its titful aud crrolic movements. And lastly, the word 
Tttmas means stolidity and darkness; and the taviaa-^gumi 
is that which produc<‘S sorrow, diilucss, stupidity and inac¬ 
tion. It predominates in earth ami water, and accounts for 
their downward tendency } and when it abounds in man, it 
makes him sorrowful, stupid, lazy and immobile. 

The three qualiucs ab>>uud respectively in upper, mundane 
and nether creations. “ Alott (above the world of mortals) it 
(the cteatiou) ahimmls in (ilie quality of) purity. Leueatli 
(that is to ^ay under the ^Yo^](l of mortals) (the creation) abounde 
in duikue.s.s. In this midst, (that is in the \Yorl(l of mortals) 
(llie ertiuiun) abounds in passion/’ (Book III, Aph. 48-50.) 

But it IS 10 be obseiVtd ibaf they aie, as a rule, if not iuvaria- 
ably, found mixed in varied proportions never almost dissevered 
or st*paiatou fi'um one another. In the higliest ethereal regions, 
as lu superior orders of Ijeings and tlic very best of men, 
polity abounds ; but it is m*t altogcLher dissociated fniin iis 
tiuub!e')Oiae cumpanions, inasmuch as ihe'^e exist, albeit iu 
Very feiuall propoitions, along with it. Aud in the lowest infer¬ 
nal regions, as iu dciiious and evil sjurits, as well as the worst 
of men, some di*gr#e of purity, however inconsiderable, is 
found in conjunction with the preponderant passion and dark¬ 
ness. This fact explains or shows the distinction there is be¬ 
tween these qualities, or rather material attributes, aud the 
substances in which they are found mixed iu varied propor¬ 
tions. They are almost inst-paialile iu reality, though separa¬ 
ble in thought. They aie a material trinity in unity, and unity 
in trinity. They are htdd in equipoise only in Prakriii in its 
quiescent state, and their uiiitm in it in equal proportions cannot 
militate against the theory of its eternity and inde.scerptibility. They 
are moreover, ubiquitoii.s, existing iu all the productious or modi¬ 
fications of Pnikviti, in all the regions of space, in endlessly 
varied proportions. And they are, in their joint capacity, as 
well as singly^ an evil ; they being the cause of that bondage 
of the mind which is rcficcted in the soul, and from the re- 
fleclioQ of which it has to he liberated. 

Prakriti, iu its Triuitaiiau tsseuce, is the great omuific principle, 
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and it energises spontaneously, as milk coagulates into 
cuid wlien lot alone. Tiiougli destilnle of intelligence, and 
nciing from a simple automatic impulse, it never errs, asaa 
excellent servantanticipates and obeys tbe commands of bis 
master “from habit/' The order of creation is presented in 
Aph, 61 of i^ook 1:—From Prahviti (proceeds) intelligence 
{Buddhi)^ from intelligence egoizer^ or 1-maker {Ahankara)^ 
from egoizer the fine, subtle elements {Tanmatras), and both 
sets (itilernal and external) of organs {Indriya) and from tbe 
subtle elements the gross elements (Sthul bhuta)/’ Intelligence, 
the first product, or evolute, of self evolving Prakrit!, is called 
great (Mahat), because it is a principle of “ superlative purity,’* 
and occupies in creation tbe same place which the Prime Minis¬ 
ter occupies in a well organized government. It gives birth 
to egoizer, which is the cause of the distinction we make be¬ 
tween self and net-self, a distinction fictitious rather than real, 
and one which proves to us a souice of vexation and trou¬ 
ble. Then come the hue, tenuous elements, imperceptible to 
man, hut perceptible to superior beiugs, or even to man when 
his natural powers are indefinitely enlarged by meditation, 
sound, touch, color, taste or sapidit 3 % and smell. These seven 
principles are evolutes of Prakriti, and evolvent; and to their 
oninific activit}^ or prolific energ\% creation in its multifarious- 
aspects is to he traced. Then there are sixteen other princi¬ 
ples, which are cvolulcs or productions, not evolvents or produ¬ 
cers, vio , the Hve giosa elements, earth, fire, water, air, ether ; the 
five organs of know ledge ( qyati-indriyani) the eye, the ear 
th e lU'se, the tongue, the skin ; the five oiguiis of action (Jiarma 
indriijam) the hands, the feet, the ItAynx or the organ of 
speech, the orifice and the generative organ; and the mind 
(rnanas) called the eleventh oigau, the real cause of tbe bond¬ 
age under which it iistdf groans, and from tbe refiectiou of 
which the soul has to be freed. 

The existence of these twenty four tattmaa^ or categories, is 
proved i)y perception and inference, which last is a process 
of demonstration rising from what is perceptible to what is 
imperceptible. For instance, the gross elements, earthy fire, 
water, air, are perceptible to mortals ; and their existence is 
proved by the simple testimony of the senses. But they do 
not explain their own existence ; and therefore we are led by 
the laws of reasoning to the tenuous principles, the subtle 
rudiments from which they pioceed, and by which their exis¬ 
tence is accounted for. But these subtle elements, impercep¬ 
tible to men in general, though perceptible to superior beings, or 
even men endowed with powers of perception keener and more 
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expanded than human beings ordinarily possess, are only modi^ 
ficatioDS of the I-mnker, which again is a modification of in¬ 
telligence, tlie first-born of Prukriti increate. Again, the mind, 
the eleventh organ, is another modification of the* 1-muker, 
and its existence is proved by that of the perceptible organs 
of knowledge and action. 

The existence of the twenty-fifth category, the sou), which 
is neither an evoliite nor an evolvent, is proved by the creative 
energy of Prakriti, which energizes, not for its own advantage, 
but for that of an entity apart from itself, 'J'his is emphatically 
stated in such verses as those :—“From Brahma down to a post 
for its (sours) sake is creation till there he discrimination (l»et\Yeen 
soul and Prakriti) on which its liberation ensues,” “ Prakiiti*s 
creation is for the sake of another, though it be spontaneous, 
for she is not the experiencer, just like a cart's carrying saffron for 
the sake of its master.” 

But w'hy not cany tlie nrfjunieuts from infer once a step further, 
and recognize a Lord flswara behind the varhd) mauifeslationa 
of as the ultimate gnmnd of exisunce ^ U’lu-ro are 

insuperahlc obstacles in tlie way. A Loul cannot posNiljly be 
the creator of the univei.se. If he exists, lie must t itlier bo fieo 
or bound. If free, he cannot have a desiie to cieate pievalcut 
enough to deiormiiie his will, or lead to volition and action. It 
is an e. tablished maxim of Hindu ]>hiU*s(»plty, that, a de.'^irc 
leading iiresistild}" to action, good or bad, is lK>U4iagc, Stich a 
desire on the part of God cannot but militate aga n.-^t. hi.s as^utn- 
ed freedom. If, however, he is bound, bow conid bo possibly 
create? The supposition, therefore, of a Loid behind the veil 
of shifting phenomena, is both iriaiioiial and usehss. 

How thoroughly the atheistic speculations of our vaunted age <‘f 
progress were anticipated in times which may bi‘ called pre¬ 
historic, in India ami other countries! The seimtists ami phi¬ 
losophers of the day now and then helray a liu le miekiiess, to 
which their prototypes of ancient limes W’oic uttir strangtrs. 
Given matter and the laws immanent in it, Ihi v have no dilK- 
culty whatever in explaining the wondeis of citation, or sohmg 
the knotty problems of existcuc*^. But tiny inanifist a iiitlo 
hesitation when they have to setile the question :—“ How came 
matter to be, and how and by whom were its laws impres-od 
upon it?” Their hesitation, however, is momentary, as they shake 
it off by assuming the eternity of matter, and the eternal in¬ 
herence of its law^s, as well as by upholding iiio juinciple, c.r 
nihilo nihil fit. But our redoubtable philoso) licis of ancient 
times presented a braver front, and did not hesitate for u inomenl 
in affirming with oracular assurance-tho eternity of matter; 
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and their dictum, as has already been said runs thus:—A thing 
is not. made out of noiliiug/' And even when they admitted 
the existence of a (jo<1, tlieir principle, that an impure thing, 
siicli UH inatler in this opinion is, cannot possibly emanate from, 
or be crealod by, a pure lacing, made it impossible for them to 
ropivst-nt such a Jhjiiijj us its Creator, God or no God, matter, 
according to their teaching, is eternal, along with the laws in¬ 
herent in it. 


But the way in which our philosophers dispose of the argu¬ 
ment based on testimony, which is one of the three kinds of 
proof mlinittfMl in Ids school, i.s w’orthy of consideration. By 
te.sfiinoiiy !l»'*y un(lcl^land, not only what is ordinarily included in 
that term, bu( a nicat deal more, even the teachings of revelation, 
and iho'jo of devMt''<*s ainl adopts, who by virtue of intense 
inoditatum have obtained, and may obtain, the power of recall¬ 
ing to (heir minds tlie varied events wInch occurred to them in 


several, if not all, 
and hiinging to 
arcana <»f natiirt*. 


of their ))ast lives, and that of discovering 
lioliL occult truths, or truths hidden among the 
Ihit revclatimi distinctly aflirms the existence 


of a Lor,l. llyvv is this to he accounted for ? Is revelation to 


bo (iihcarded as a of Old ileii’s Fahlo.s ? Our time-serviuof 

philoMJphcrs \iid not allow thom^elve.s to be ostensibly carried 
tlin-i far h)' their scopticisui, got rid of the difficulty 

by rrrN'MLing to orbits of shuffling criucistn, not uuknowu 


to mo(h-rii sci-piics, d'lm scriptural texts which make mention 


<»f * the Lotxl’ 


are) eitlior iiloii(icati<ms of the liberated souls 


or homages to the reco^^idzcd (^deities of the Hindu Pantheon)/’ 
Ainb hesitics, ‘■There is sciiptun; for this (v 
duction of Piakrili (not of a Lord,)*’ 

It may he mentioned here that, even when Hindu philosophy 


orlds) being the pro- 


nllows tlic existence of a god, it makes him so quiescent and 


inactive, that creation cannot possibly he attributed to him. We 


cannot ascribe creation to liiin without making him subject 
to passion, the secoml of the three qualities from which he 
must be fice. and, therefore, representinij him as actually held 


in hondat^e, Newcan ho be the governor of the universe with- 
out being "stilish’ and “ liable to grief.” in Book V. we liave 


these Aphorisms:— 

Ahp. 3—“(If a Lord wore governor, then) having intended his 
own benefit, his government (would be selfish) as is the case 
(witli oniinary governors) in the world.” 

(“ He must then be) just like a worldly lord (and) other¬ 
wise (than you desire that we should conceive of him,; for if we 
agree that the lord is also benefited, be also must be something 
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mnaclane,—just like a worldly lord—because, since his desires 
are (on tliat supposition} not (previously) satisfied, he must be 
liable to grief.” And besides the supposition of a lord is useless. 
He cannot create, cannot govern, cannot judge, cannot reward 
or punish—the last prerogative, viz., that of bestowing rewards 
and inflicting pnnislnnents being a prerogative of works, not 
of God. In Aph 2 of this Book, we have these words :—“ Nut 
from its (the world’s) being governed by the Lord, is there the 
eflectuation of the fruit, for it is by works (that is by merit 
aud demerit) that this is accomplished—(by works alone which 
are indispensable,—aud if we do make the additioiinl and cumb¬ 
rous supposition of a lord, he cannot reward a man otherwise 
than according to bis w'orks.” 

If there is no Lord, the question arises, why believe in a re¬ 
velation at all ? The proper answer to this question brings fijr- 
ward a theory, which in aliMudity has not its parallel even 
in the history of wild speculation. The Saidibya philosopher 
does not hold, like the Miniansnkas and the Vedantins, the 
eternity of the Vedas. The forl\’-fifth Aphorism of the Fifth 
Book of the work under review runs thus :—“ The V'eda 
is not from eternity, for there is scripture for its being a produc¬ 
tion.” If not eternal, it must have been written cither bv God 
or by soTne gifted mau. It could not poHsibly have bcf^n writtcu, 
or vouchsafed through verbal comnmmcation, or in any other 
way, by God, for the S:ulkh 5 ^■\ phih*sopliy does not recognize 
his existence. Nor could it have been written by a gifted man, 
such a man must be either lilierated or in l>onilagL\ If liber¬ 
ated, he could not have* a prevailing drsiie leading to its com¬ 
position ; and if in bondage, he could not but h.ivo lacked 
the power ” needed to bring al oiu so glorio*iB a r ‘.--nit. 

The Vedas, therefore, could not have proceeded eitlicr from God 
or from man, nor are they eternal. How then is the mystery 
involved in their existence to be unravelled ? Here is the explana¬ 
tion :—The Vedas, just like on expiration, proceed of themselves 
from the self-existent, through the force of fate, unpereeived by 
thought." To explain this statement of the commentator, Nijnana 
fihikshu, two questions have to be raised. Who is tiie,sel^existcnt 
from whom the Vedas are said to have emanated us an expiration ? 
The self-existent must either be Prakriti itself, or some evolute 
of Prakriti, there being nothing knowahle or within the reach of 
proof behind it, and the soul being incapable of sending these 
venerated books out even as an efflatiori. The Sankhya philoso¬ 
phers speak of an emergent deity, whom they call Brahma, when 
he creates, Vishnu when he preserves, and Siva or Mabadevawhen 
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he destroys. This emergent deity is the first ievolute of Prakritl» 
intelligence^ called Muhai, the Great One, not, ho^vever, personal 
intelligence, but something like general intelligence, the intelli¬ 
gence of which personal intelligence, mine or thine, is only a 
form. This great one, the first-born of Frakriti increate, is the 
unconscious author of the Vedas, because they emanate from him 
as an expiration. 

When do they emanate ? Here we have to unfold the doctrina 
of metempsychosis, which underlies all the philosophical 
speculations of ancient India ; which even those bold spirits, who, like 
Kapila and Buddha, cast aside all faith in God, personal, if not 
impersonal, did not dare abandon. Frakriti creates one world 
after auotber Ju endless succession, to meet the exigencies of human 
desert, or to afford scope for the consumption of tlie fruits of 
work. One world is evolved after another to reward or 
furnish the accumulated work of those which precede, and to 
furnish cause, by its own accumulated work added to the tremend¬ 
ous load it iulierits, for the existence of those which succeed. 
Every renovated world, with its Kbifting panorama of moral actions 
and moral deserts, is thus connected with an endless chain of 
antecedent, and an equally endless chain of consequent stages 
of existence. Each of these gradually unfolded stages of existence 
or works vanishes, when its appointed service is over, only to 
see another springing up, and contriving its great woik of reward¬ 
ing virtue and punishing vice. At each of these renovations of 
tlio world, the Vedas issue out of the emergent deity, called intel¬ 
ligence iu the original Sutras, and the self-existent, or Brahma, in 
SLil (Sequent times, as an afffation. 

In conclusion, let us ascertain what the Work under revieAv says 
of liberation, the great object and scope of all the speculations 
embodied iu its pages. Frakriti creates or energizes, to liberate 
the soul from the bondage of non-discrimination, or misapprehen¬ 
sion, or misconception. How is this effected ? Not by worship, 
for worship takes for granted what is not admitted, the existence of a 
creative and controlling being behind the veil of natural phenomena; 
not by sacrifices^ because these, as they inflict pain upon the victims, 
cannot but occasion pain to those by whom they are offered, by 
the law of retribution ; not by rites and ceremonies of a bloodless 
character, because whatever efficacy they may have is of a transient, 
not a permanent, nature. These all are certainly praised 
iu various parts of scripture. The sacrifice of the horse is 
said to give the offerer power to conquer all worlds, expiate sin, 
overcome death, and attain immortality. The juice of the soma, 
the moon* plant {Aaclepiae acida) is said to have conferred victoryi 

41 
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triumph, “ effulgeiace ” and *' deathless beiog *' on Indra himself, and 
the subordinate gods and goddesses of the Indian Parnassus. But 
it is to be borne in miud, that the benefits conferred by bloody 
and bloodless rites are evanescent, and that even the gods perish 
at every dissolution of the world, or at the cousammatiou of every 
single stage of existence. “ Many thousands of ludros and other 
gods have passed away in successive periods, overcome by time ; 
for time is hard to overcome.” Freedom from the galling yoke 
of transmigration, from an almost interminable chain of births aud 
deaths, religious observances cannot possibly secure. 

Such freedom is the result of right knowledge or discrimination, 
which is obtained by meditation. " From knowledge (ac(piired 
during inundaue evi'^tence) comes salvation (soul’s chief end)”—■ 
(Book III, Aph. 23). Knowledge alone, dissociated from, not in 
conjunction with, work.s, is the fountain of liberation, as the verso 
following the one quoted assures us ,—" Since this (vis, knowledge) 
is the precise oau.se of liberuLion, there is neither :i.ssoci:itiun (of 
any thing else with ir, e. f/, good works) nor alternativeness (e. g., 
of good works in its stead.) This knowledge i.s attained by medi¬ 
tation, ou the nature and efiicacy of which the following verses 
give information :— 

“ Meditation is the cause of the removal of desire (that affection of 
the mind by objects which is a hindcrer of knowledge.) It 
(meditation, from the effectuation of which, aud not from merely 
communing upon it,) knowledge arise.s, is perfected by the repel¬ 
ling of the modification.s (of the mind which ought to lie olwliucteJ 
from all thoughts of anything.) This meditation is perfected by 
restraint, postures, and one’s duties. Restraint (of the breath) is 
by means of expulsion and intention. Steady and (promoting) 
ease is a (suitable) po.sturo, (.such as the cro.ssiug of the .arms). One's 
duty is the perfortnauce of the actions prescribed for one’s religious 
order.”—(Book III, Aph. SO-35.) ' 

The subject of meditation, and its varied appliances belongs, 
properly speaking, to Yoga philosophy, tbo counterpart, not only 
of the Sankhya 6y.stem, but in some respects of every system of 
philosophy propounded in India, not excluding almost ail of those 
systems, which, like Buddhism and its offshoots, are branded 
heterodox. Meditation, not in its incipient stages, but when perfect¬ 
ed, years of close attention, and rigid CDuformity to its almost endless 
varieties of stringent rules, beget right knowledge, which dispels 
non-discrimination, and brings on emancipation. The essence of 
the knowledge begotten by meditation is the distinction between 
the soul and non-soul, the passive, quiescent, immobile spirits and 
the ever-active, plastic, formative Frakriti. When this distinction 
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is clearly apprehended by the mind, the.soul is set free from the 
lK)ndage of its desires and aversions, its good and bad deeds, and 
their woeful consequences in an almost endless chain of transmi¬ 
grations. 

The soul is, of course, in a very loose sense said to be set free, 
its bondage and liberation being nominal, not real,—reflections and 
shadows, not realities. The bondage and liberation spoken of 
throughout this book are in reality the bondage and liberation of 
Prakriti, which, first of all, weaves a net for its own entanglement 
a process of evolution, and ultimately effects its own eman¬ 
cipation by a process of meditation. And to this mischievous 
activity it is impelled by passion tbe second of the three 

qualities, which foim its Ttinitariau essence. 


Sam Chandra Bose. 



Aht. VII.-SUFIISM. 

I T may seem somewhat strange that S6fiism, a mystical form 
of religion, should take its rise and flourish in a system so 
exact and uncompromising, so rigid and final as Isldm, but the 
truth is, that it is a re-action from the burden of a rigid law and 
a wearisome ritual; an attempt to reconcile philosophy with the 
dogmas of the Quran. Tim needs of the human heart, the spirit 
of an Eastern people, required something warmer than the cold 
orthodoxy of the Faitiiful. The tendency of Sdfiisrn is decidedly 
pautiieistic, that is towards Pantheism from its philosophical side, 
as teaching thkt “ there is one eternal and infinite sul>stauce 
of which all tilings tliat exist are modifications witii no pennaueut 
iiidiviilual existence.’' It is nut so luucli the deification of the 
finite, as tlie notliiugness of all plicnonieun. To tlie pantheistic 
Suti, the wuild and all things therein are fleeting. Uc does not 
assert tliat the world is divine, but that it is notliing. The per¬ 
ception of things IS only an illusion ; the world is a place 

** >VLere uotbiiig and all things seeziii 
And we the bhuilowa of a dreaiu." 

To the Sdfi God is all and in all—One without a second. 
Boncatli the ever-shifting forms. One remains : under the uusubstuu- 
tial accidents, One is real. "In Pautlicisin, God, conceived of as 
the substance of the world, if He lies behind all finite beings 
and objects, stands, at least, in precisely the same relation to all.” 
Thus, in S6fiism the doctrine often leads to carelessness of life 
and to disregard of morality, for things base and things pure, 
intelligent and moan, are all alike related to that which is the 
substance of all. 

Thus Jeldl-ud-din Rflmi * says ;— 

“' God’s blessing ’ is the name of all that's good in man, 

‘ The curse of God’ of all that’s evil in our |ilau. 

In which of these two seaa our streamlets may subside 
They but return into the source from whence their tide.” f 

A system which, in some aspects, conceives God to be as near 

* lu this article* 1 take my illustratious from, and baae my ooucluaious 
on, tho teaching of the great master of Moulani Jelal-ud-oin Rdmi 

in the Musnavi, and on that of Mahmhd Sh&hbietari in the Gulshau-Mlas. 
For tbe English rendering of the Persian, I am indebted to recent traue- 
latioim of these works published by Triibuer. It will be seen that the 
translations from the Musnavi are not very literal. 

t * kJuJaJ ||U aU) 

JfvsaaDi. 
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to the heart in which selfishness and lust rule, as he is to the 
heart, in whicli purity and holiness have their sway, obliterates 
moral distinctions in act and life. In yielding to bis nature the 
Sufi may think he thus yields to God. To him «immersion in 
the natural is absorption in the divine.” This is the natural out¬ 
come of the system, but not all Sufis are consistent, and it would 
be idle to deny that many a Miisalman mystic has tried to lead 
a higher life than that of his fellows around. That men are 
Often better than their creed, is as true of the Stifi as of the 
orliiodox Muslim. 

Siifis, however, claim to \>e orthodox, and assert that they are 
the true expounders of the Quran, and the Hadis (Traditional say¬ 
ings of the Prophet.) They maintain that they know, as none others 
do, the e.soteric meaning of the words given through, or spoken 
by, the Prophet:— ’ 

" The spirit 'tis gives value : words are mere pretence.” • 

This spirit must be earnestly sought for, then 
“ Will unity be fouud as in a treasure.” f 

JeUl-ud-din Rfimi thus describes all tho.se who do not know this 
esoteric inoaningof the Muhammadan Revelation, whether contained 
in the Quran or in the Hadis— 


“ Where’er you hear a note of God’s trutli-warbling bird, t 
You straightw.-»y seize its literal sense, just as ’tis heard, 

Yon then use auprasitions of your darksome mind, 

And form, through wrong couciusions, guesses worse blind. 

” I'he 8aints use terms of technical significance 
Unknown to worldly readers’ crass ignorance. 

The language of the bird yon learn, as to its notes; 

But clean forget its sense, as sure as fancy dotes.” 

The orthodox Muhammadan tenet is that God, having created 
the world, retired to the ’arsh, the highest heaven, and now leaves 
His creatures to work out their salvation, according to the light 
vouchsafed to them through the prophets. He is a God afar 
off, a pitiless Force, a capricious Despot. From this idea Sfifiism 
revolts. According to it God is immanent in all His creatures : 
the sum of life, in whom all things live. He not oidy originated 
all action, but dwells with each individual. 


» 



“ Eternal and temporal ore'not separate from one another 
For in that Being this non-existent has it being.” § ’ 

* tj:— idid. 

Ji) ^ ibid. 
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Stifiism. 


The Siifi, the enlightened man, sees behiud the veil. He knovrs 
All'th to he the One, the necessary Being, the First Cause. He 
looks on the whole world of phenomena as *' not being.” 

"The whole world is merely an imaginary thing, 

It is like one point whirled ronud in a circle.” * 

One day, when expounding his views, JeUl>ud-din made the 
following statement: “Thon seest nought, save that thou scest 
Qod therein.” A certain Darvish came forward and maintained 
that the use of the term " therein ” indicated a receptacle, and 
that it might he argued that Ood would thus be comprehended, 
whereas He is in-comprehensible. To this, Jelal answered, “ The 
universe of God’s qualities is tho receptacle of the universe of 
God’s essence ; hut these two universes are really one. The first 
of them is not He, the second of Them is not other than He. 
Those, apparently, two things, arc in truth one and the same. 
How, then, is a contradiction in terras implied ? God comprises 
the exterior and the interior. If wo cannot say. He is the interior, 
He will not include the interior, but He comprises all, and in Him all 
things have their being. He is, then, the receptacle also, comprising 
all existences as the Quran says, ‘ He comprises all things.’ ” 
The Darvish was silenced and became a disciple. 

This i.s a very good illustration of the kind of discussions held 
amongst the doctors of Suflism, and according to the accounts 
which have come down to u.s, they generally convinced all gain- 
sayers who seem to have been taken aback by such obscure, and 
in most cases, unintelligible language. 

44 

In a verse already quoted from Jcl£l*ud*din (p. 324>, it would 
seem as if Sh6s hold that evil, as well as good, has its origin and 
return in God ; but there are many statements in the Shfi writ¬ 
ings which clearly imply just the opposite, and certainly the 
general teaching of S6fiism seems to he that evil proceeds, not 
from ‘ Being,’ but from ‘ not being.' Thus— 

“ Being is purely good in whatever it be, 

If it also contains evil, that proceeds from ' other.* " f 


QuUMn^URdz. 
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Sttfiism. 

At the same time, it is held that both are in some way manifestar 
tions of the ‘ Truth.’ 

Ilow can it be luat which ravishes men's hearts^ 

J*’or ‘ the Truth ' now and anain appears as evil 

Know 'the Truth’ tu the garb of good is the * True Faith 

* Tlie Truth ' in the garb of evil is evil, is the nord of Satan.*' * 

•‘There is no worker in creation, save Allah**'is a dogma of 
SAhism, but with this is held as firmly “ evil comes from ‘ other/ 
This resembles the Augustiuian view that evil is a negation, a 
departure from God, who is the source and sum of all existence. 
But the fact is that Sufiism has not solved the difficulty of the 
origin and existence of evil ; it loaves the problem whore it finds it 
in the Quran, which is in some places distinctly necessitarian 
in its teaching, and in others, as strongly on the side of free-wilL 
Take, for example, the two following passages .—^ By a soul and 
JH im who balanced it, and breathed into it its wickedness and 
puiity.” 

{iSura 91-8), There is little room for freedom of the will in this, 
Tbtii take the passage— 

“ Whatever good betideth thee is from God, but whatever be- 
tide»h thee of evil is from thyseir— {Sura 4-81). 

Sufis claim to be tiie best and truest expounders of the Qnr^n, 
but they liave not found a key to reconcile those conflicting 
statements^ and so it is not to he wondered at, that there is in their 
bj’stem a want of consistency on tins question. 

As all created things are included in the category of ‘not being,' 
it is the duty of the man whoAVOiild be perfect to rise from this 
state to that of ‘ contingent being/when., for a while, laws and 
creeds are needed for liis guidance ; but the path lies onward, and 
the traveller on the mj'siic road leaves these hehiud, and* as he as¬ 
cends higher and higher towards ‘ Being,’ he is freer and freer from 
outward restraints. He returns to God and lives in God ? 

We may here notice that to the ordinary Muslim the meaning 
of the dogma of Jabr is, that God compels men to carry out His 
will. Practically, Jahr is pure fatalism. The Sfifi cannot deny 
the Quranic teaching on this point, but he regards this Jabr, this 
almighty power, as the constant woiking of the Supreme Being in 
the world of phenomena, the manifestation of the divine energy 
in creation, the immanence of ‘Being’ in ‘not being/ The 
dogma is thus softened down to a pantheistic view of God, and 
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deprived of its harsh and rugged aspect. The Muhammadan doc¬ 
trine of fatalism supplies a basis for the mystic dogmas of 
Quietism. 

The principle underlying the S6fi system is that sense and 
reason cannot tranBcend phenomena^ or see the real Being which 
underlies them all; so sense and reason must be ignored and su¬ 
perseded in favour of the‘inner light/ the divine illumination of 
the heart, which is the only faculty whereby men perceive the 
infinite.^’ 

Then, when thus enlightened, Sufis see that all the external plie- 
nomena, including man, is but an illusion, and as it is “ non¬ 
existent, it is an evil, because it is a departure from the real Being/' 
The illuminated man gets liti^le help from reason, in fact, it fails 
him here: 

Bnt, in addition to reason man baa a certain faculty, 

Whereby be euderstands hidden mysteries.” * 

This faculty {taur) is evoked by desire of the truth. This idea is 
not peculiar to the Sufi, It underlies the teaching of the mys¬ 
tics of all ages. To take only one, Hugo of St. Victor calls it the 
' eye of the soul/ by which he had immediate intuitions of God. 
He asserts “ that this eye beholds what the eye of sense and the 
eye of reason cannot see, what is both within us and above us. 
God within, is both what we must flee, and whither we must flee. 
The highest and lowest are so far identical. Thus do the pure in 
heart seo God.^’t This is quite in accordance with the S6li view, 

Sdfis, in support of their view that the first and most important 
act of life, is to attain a knowledge of Qod, quote the verse. 

When God said to the angels, ^ 1 am about to place a Yiccregent 
on the earth/ they said': ‘ Wilt Tlmu place therein one who shall 
commit abomination and shed blood?* Nay, we colohrate Thy 
praise and holiness. Ood answered them, ' Verily, 1 know that ye 
wot not of: {&&ra 2-28.)—It is said that this verse proves, timt 
though the great majority of men would commit uborninalion, ^omc 
would receive tbe divine light and attain to a knowledge of God. 
Another verse is also quoted : 

Then found they one of our servants to whom we bad vouch¬ 
safed* mercy, and whom we have instructed with our kfiOivUdge - 
(Mra 18-C4.) 

There is, too, a tradition to tbe effect that David said, “ ‘ 0 Lord! 
why hast Thou created mankind ? ’ God replied, ‘ 1 am a hidden 
treasure, and 1 would fain become known/ " It is the work of the 
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Stilfi to And that treasure, to gain that knowledge, and so to attain 
to the Divine light. 

The earlier Muhammadan mystics sought to impart life to a 
rigid and formal ritual. They had no intention of becoming un¬ 
orthodox, Many of their utterances are very beautiful, such as, 
As neither meat nor drink profits the diseased body, so no warn-- 
iug avails to touch the heart full of the love of this world.” The 
work of a holy man doth not consist in this, that be eats grain, 
and clothes himself in wool, but in the knowledge of God and 
submission to His will.'’ ^*Thou deservest not the name of a 
learned man, till thy heart is emptied of the love of this 
world.” Hide thy good deeds us closely as thou wouid’st hide thy 
sins 

** And he’ll ne’er take his flight towards Heaven's eternal King, 

Who bolds at heart the thought that he’s a perfect Thing.” 

One of these men,—men who often successfully withstood the 
exercise of unrighteous power, was one day ushered into the pre¬ 
sence of the Khahf Hai6ti-ar-Rushid, who said to him, How 
great is thy abnegation ?” The mystic replied, “ Thine is greater.'* 
** How so,” said the Khalif. Because 1 made abnegation of this 
world, and thou inakest abnegation of the next.” Even in a 
book like the Musnuvi, we find Jelal-ud-din, who inculcates Sdfiism, 
pure and simple, with all its disregard for the outward restraints 
of an objective revelation^ sometimes teaching sounder principles, 
thus:— 

“ To trust in God, and yet put forth our utmost skill, 

The surest method is to work Ilia holy will; 

The frieud of God must work.” 

This earlier mysticism, however, graclually developed into 
Sdfiism, and towards the close of the second century of the Hijra, 
it became prevalent. The first fervour of conquest was over and 
men settled down to consider the grounds of their faith. A re¬ 
action from formalism was the result. The creed of Islam con¬ 
cerning God, simple as it was, did not satisfy the minds of those 
who wanted to know more about Him. Especially is this true of 
the Persians, who never took kindly to Islam, as the orthodox pro¬ 
claimed it, and who were, after their conversion, quite ready to 
adopt a system which, whilst it professes on its exoteric side to be 
faithful to the Quran, yet, has its esoteric doctrines about God, 
good and evil, and the origin and nature of the universe. 

U'he Zindiq and Mutazala controversies also were introducing 
a system of scholasticism, from which the Persian mind revolted. 
Reason and logic could not with him take the place of a revelling 
in the sense of the beautiful, or of meditating on the union of God 
with man. As Grecian literature, too, became more accessible, It 
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produced a lalitudinarian spirit which Sdiiism imbibed, 'rims the 
way was fully prepared for the rise of this school of thought in a 
system which seems the most unlikely to have fostered such mys¬ 
tical tendencies. 

In the third century of the Hijra, there was no doubt as to the 
pantheistic development of Sdtiism. Al-Halldj then taught ia 
Baghdad thus: “ 1 um the Truth, there is nought in Paradise but 
God; I am He whom I love, and He whom I love is I; we are two 
souls dwelling in one body. When thou seest me, thou seest Him ; 
and when thou seest Him, thou seest me/’ 

The authorities in Bngbdad could not permit this, and Ilnllij; 
one of the earliest martyrs of SuHisin, was flogged, tortured, and 
finally beheaded by order of the Khalif, The phrase Allah-o~hns^ 
'* God, and nothing else,” expresses the stage now arrived at. 

The following verse from Hafiz, gives, in its mystical meaning, a 
clue to tlie Sufi system— 

“ The prayer mat stain with wine, if so, 

The Magian’a favour ihnu caiih't gain, 

The traveller in the lantl slioiihl know 
'Hie ways and customs of the liiu.” 

The traveller is the Salik, the man in search of union with the 
Divine. 

Wine is the Divine love ; the Inn is the stage in which the tra¬ 
veller is Immersed in the Divine mysteries. It is, according to Sfifiisra, 
an error to suppose tiiat man has any existence apait from God, 
and not until this error is put away, can the mystic journey bo 

entered upon:— 

“ Plant ^ne foot upon the neck of self, 

Tbeothei in thy Frieiurs domain ; 
lu every thing llis presence see, 

For other vision is in vain.” 

Or, as Mahmfid in the Gulshau-i-Raz puts it*- 

Like Moses, son of ^mram, press fmwnrd in this road 
Till you hear the words, ‘ tVify, I am Qcd^ ’ 

So long as the Mount * of your being reiiiaius before you, 

The auswei to * Show me ' is T/tou ehalt not see 

Tlie traveller now sets out upon his path in which he finds 
various aids. The first is attraction (jazb). This is God draw¬ 
ing the man to Himself away from the world. He who enters 
this state ia a Murid, or one who has iucliualiou (iriduh) towards 
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f ood. If he remains in this stage, ho is 'called attracted * (majziib). 

[e should now submit himself to a very severe self-examination, 
and probe the very secret recesses of his heart. This he docs by 
the aid of devotion, and henceforth is known as the ' devoutly 
attracted *(Salik-i-majz61>). The journey to God is now fairly 
commenced, aud becomes completed when he lias attained to the 
tiue knowledge of the Supreme, which is, that there is no existence, 
save Allah. Then l^egins the journey in God, or the gaining of the 
knowledge of His nature aud attrilmtes, and to this inquiry and 
search, there is no limit.. As the Sfilik rises higlier and higher 
in this spiritual ascent (’Uruj), he becomes more aud more perfect. 

From the w(trds, ' are not creation and command of Him —* 
(iS%ra VII, 52), Sfifis deduce the conclusion, tliat the works of 
God are included either iu the 'perceived world,’ or in the ' con- 
Cf'ived world/ The former is the materia^ visible, created world, 
familiar to all: the latter the invisible, spiritual, future world. 
It is the world of comnmnd (ahamr', so called from the well 
known phrase, “Be, and it was” (kun fa}’ak(ina). The author 
of the tells us, that it is “admitted equally by 

the masters of perception and conception, that the first principle 
which, at the mandate ‘ Be, and it was' issued, by the instru¬ 
mentality of the ineffable power and will, from the chaotic ocean 
of inexistence, was a simple aud luminous essence, which, iu the 
language of pliilosophy, is termed the primary intellect; (though 
in some accounts, it is termed the supreme intelligence) and the 
great fathers of mj^sticisni and investigation call it the Muham¬ 
madan spirit.”* 

We have thus the authority of one of the greatest amongst 
Musalmdu writers, for the general covectness, according to 
Muhammadan notions, of the Sljfi cosmogony. According to it, 
God first created the jirlmal element (iauhar-i aww^l), and to the 
creation of this, the following passage is supposed to refer ;—“ Aud 
it was not the business of an hour, hut even as tlie twinkling qf 
an eye, or quicker still.” {S&ra XVT. 79). This primal element is 
also called by the names of the ‘ Pen/ the ‘spirit of Muhammad,’ 
'Primal Intelligence,’ 'Univeisal ileason, (‘Aql-i-kull). This is 
God's W’orld, near to Him, and ever seeking Him. 

The universe is the world of this primal element, but Qod's'voice 
in the universe is only heard through the medium of this elements 
Thus, as the ' Pen,’ it wrote the commands of God : 

“ What time Iho Kdf of His power breathed on the Pen, 

It cast tbonsaiids of pictures ou the page of ‘ not being.' “ t 

* Akhldq-i-Jal&li, p. 358. 
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Tlico, in obedience to the creative energy thus displayed, came 
forth intclli^cncesj souls, elements, and heaven. These, again, took 
up iiie task, and the three kingdoms—the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal were brought into existence. Sufis refer to the verse 
N ’* bv the Feu, and what they write **(Sura G8), and say that 
•' N represents the world of power, or God's inkstand, that tlie 
pen here means the primal element, and that the words they 
write" refer to the simple natures. They write on forever, for, 
" were the sea ink, it would not suffice for the words of my Lord—” 
(&imX\niL 105)). “Thus the universe is ever evolving :— 
Mibtained every moment by, as it were, pulsations of the pervading 
spirit, so that it is described as being every moment annihilated 
aud fresh created.” * 

But the final object of all creation is man. 

“ There is no other final cause beyond man 
It is disclosed in man's own selh” t 

"Tlvtit. which was made Inst, was first in th*»npbt” 

The Ust that was made, was the soul of Adam. { 

The meaning of which is said to be that the very essence of 
man is ' universal reason/ so that which was first in the Divine 
iniud was last iu fact, and thus man is the final cause of creation. 

A sacred deposit is committed to man. “Verily, we proposed 
a deposit to the heaveus, and to the earth, and to the mountains 
between them, but they refu-sed the burden, and we entrusted 
it to man, who is unjust and foolish” (Siira XXXIII. 72). This 
deposit, according to the Sflfis, is the duty of displaying the Divine 
atiributea It is true, that man is both good and evil, still he 
can do this work, for though 

The lilack-fiearted and the fno] are the opposite of light, § 

Yet are they the theatres of the true Epiphany.’’ 

The good in man represents the beautiful attributes (Jamdl) 
of God ; the evil the terrible ones (Jalal). This, then, is the 
function of man, and as he comes from the primal iutclligencc, 
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he must, if he would be perfect, rise up to it again in the primal 
elcmeut. “From Him was the origin and to Him is the return”— 
X. 4). It is this return which is the aim and object 
of the traveller’s journey. Thus Jel&l-ud-din says:— 

From renlms of formlessness, existence doth take form, 

And fades a^ain therein : To Him we must return.” * 

This is the “ procession of essence unto essence.”— {Akhlaq-i- 
JalAli, p. 364.) 

The Primal element is that of which Muhammad speaks 
when he says; " The first thing which God created was my 
soul, my soul was the primal element.” The function of this 
element is to receive and to bestow. In other words, it includes 
the s.aintly and prophetic offices. This explains allusions and 
statements in Sufi writings which seem to imply, especially 
with regard to Muhammad, the union of prophets and Imams 
with the Divine Being. Jelal-ud-dfn Rfimi said: “A true dis¬ 
ciple is he who holds his teacher to he superior to all others.” 

In accordance with this theory, when a disciple of Bayezld 
was asked whether his master or God was the greater, he re¬ 
plied, “ 1 only kuow my teacher, I know no other than him, 
and I know that he is greater than all others.” Another, to 
a similar question, replied, “ There is no difference between 
the two. As God does not walk in this world of sensible ob¬ 
jects, the prophets are the substitutes of God. No, No! I am 
wrong! For if thou supposest that those substituUs and their 
Tprineipal are two different things, thou hast judged errone¬ 
ously, and not rightly" 

Both the saintly and prophetic offices, are said to be united 
in Muhammad. This tiirows some light on the views held with 
regard to the 'light of Muhammad’—the ' Nfir-i-Muhammadi. 
The general idea is that, before God created tiie world, he took 
a ray of light from His own spleudour and united it to the 
body of Muhammad, to which he said: " Thou art the elect, 
the chosen, I will make the members of thy family, the guides 
to salvation.” This light (Nur) is said to be of four kinds. 
From the first kind, God created His throne ; from the second, 
the Feu of Fate ; from the third, Paradise, and from the 'fourth, 
the state or place of spirits and all created beings. Accord¬ 
ing to a statement made by 'Ali, Muhammad said that he was 
created from the light of God, whilst all other created beings 
were formed from the “Nfir-i-Muhammadi.” In some way, then’ 
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Ifalmmmad is supposed to be connected with the primal es¬ 
sence, and this may ezplmu sucii traditions as this, recorded 
on the authority of 'Abl>ds t—“ I heard tiie Prophet say, ' He 
who blasphemes my name, blasphemes the name of Qod.' 
And also a sayini; by 'Ali, The Prophet said that he was creat¬ 
ed from the light of God, whilst all other created beings were 
formed from the Nur-i-Muhamtnadi." This Ndr is said to be 
the greatest of lights 

The light of tlie Prophet is a mighty Bun, 

Now sliiiiing in MoaeB, now in Adam.*’ * 

Muhammad is sometimes called the Great Spirit (ruh-ul-a’zam), 
the TJuivcrsal Reason, the Haqiqat-i-lns&ni, by wliich terras 
is meant that he is of the primal essence, the first emanation 
from Deity. Hence, he is called the sun. As light was first pro¬ 
duced by God, all other prophets are, according to the verse 
just quoted, hut emanations from him. These ideas must l)e 
borne in mind in reading such a Hadis, as lie who has seen 
me, has seen God.'’ 

The perfect man sees in the Universe, the book of the Truth 
most High (Hama'alam Kitab-i-Haq Ta’ala ast.) This* book' 
is described in the Gulsh&u-i-Raz as consisting of chapters, of 
which the first is * Universal Rea.son ’ (’Aql-i-kul), the second 
• Universal Soul' (Nafs-i-kul), the third ‘the Highest Heaven’ 
(*Arsh-i-asman,) and the Throne (Al-kursi); then follow the 
heavenly spheres ^lirmha-i-usmau,) the four elements (jurm-i- 
’an&sir), the three kingdoms of nature (jiirm-sih-maul6d), and 
at last comes the soul of man, just as the last chapter of the 
Quran is entitled **inaD.” These are all the successive ema¬ 
nations of Divinity, and the soul of man, proceeding, as it is 
said to do, from Universal Soul (hafs-i-kul), is equally with 
the heavens (arsb,) a theatre for the manifestation of the Di¬ 
vine perfections. There is a Tradition to the efiect,—** The heart 
of a believer is the highest heaven.”—So Mahmhd— 

“Of every thing in the world above or below 
An exemplar ia set forth in your bouI and body." f 

As man thus sprung from tlie primal essence and should 
return.to it, Sdfis explain his existence as a circle which meets 
in the primal intelligence. On the one side of the circle 
is descent (nuzul), " which includes the whole process of deve- 
lopmeut till man becomes possessed of reasonable powers; ” 
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tho other side of tho circle is ascent (’Arfij), the goal of which 
is re-absorption in the divine essence. This journey is called 
tho Tariqtt, or Road, by which is meant that a gradual ac¬ 
quaintance is made with all those doctrines of Mysticism which 
treat of man's return to God. No one can set out on this jour¬ 
ney without a full determination to seek for a solution of all 
his doubts and uncertainties as regards God and himself. He 
must most earnestly desire to know, hence he is called a seeker 
(Talib). If he feels drawn onward, he is “attracted." Then he 
becomes a disciple (Murid), and attaches himself to some spiritual 
guide, or Fir. The initial stage is now passed and the man becomes 
areal traveller, a Salik, whose time and thoughts are henceforth 
to be given to salAk, or the prosecution of this journey, until 
he arrives at the perfect state. 

There are now eight stages to be reached. Few enter into 
and pass from the whole. These stages are service Cabudiyat), 
love Cishq), .seclusion (zuhd), knowledge (ma’rifat), ecstacy (wajd 
or Hal), the truth (haqiqat), union (wasl), extinction (fans). 

Sufi poets deals mostly witli the second stage, in which the 
Salik is the lover and God the beloved one. Words expres¬ 
sive of one who is the object of attraction and love on earth 
are then applied in a mystical sense to God. References are, 
however, frequent to other stages of the mystic journey. The 
goal of tho Siifi is to be reached by divine illumination, not 
by philosophy. 

“ The Theologian who has no perception of unity * 

Is in utter darkness, in clouds and bondage of dogmas. 

The Theologian is tho Mutakallim, or saliolastic Theologian, who 
seeks divine light by the aid of logic and reason, and not by that of 
illumination. Ho perceives not the Tuuhid or unification, that is^ 

that all things are one, or as Hafiz puts it.— 

** Ilufiz, when preaching unity with Unitarian pen, 

Blot out and cancel every page that tells of spirits and of men.” 

AMusalmanauthordefinesTauhid,or unity, to be this: “ Toannihi- 
laie self in the absolute truth, to become eternal in tho absolute, to be 
made one with the one and to abstain from evil," f whereas Tak I id, 
the bondage of dogmas, in which the ordinary Musalmin is en*slaved, 
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n tho putting on of a collar on the neck, imitation, subservi¬ 
ence to authority. Thus man gains illumination, according to 
the Sdfis, by direct intuition, and not hy scholastic methods, 
which deal with quantity, quality and relation. 

** The Divine essence is free from where, how and why * 

Let His glory be exalted above whut men say of Him.” 

This knowledge is not even to be obtained by a demonstra¬ 
tion from His works ; it is not gained till all the illusory pheno¬ 
mena which cover “ the Truth are annihilated. 

** Since His works are manifested from His essence, 

His essence is not manifested from His works; 

The light uf His essence is not contained in'phenomena, 

Fur the glory of His Majesty is exceeding great.’' t 

Even an outward revelation is not needed, for 

In that place whore Qod’s light is nur guide, 

What room is there fur the Message ot Gabriel."j 

In other words, the Qur^u is not required. Still more, one to 
whom God’s light is thus revealed attains a higher station than 
Angel ever reaches. 

Though the Angels stand, hard by the Throne. 

They reach not the station,' I am with Gud.’ ” § 

There is now no room for the exercise of reason, for 

Keason's light applied to the very light of light 
Is as the eye of the head applied to the sun.” || 

In short, one who enters on the mystic journey must remove 
from the mind all earthly and human accidents, and reduce it 
to its abstract essence in wbich Deity appears. 

Jelal-ud-din in the 14th tale of the first book of the Musnavi 
describes this very ^(elh A dispute arose between certain 
Chinese and Greek artists as to their respective skill. The 
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Sultan at the request of the Ciiinamen allotted a house to each 
party on o])posite sides of the street; and supplied them with 
all the necessary things for their work. 

The following is a free translation of the Persian story 

1'he Chinese ask him for a thousand colours^ 

All that they ask he aivus right royally. 

And every morning from his treasui-e-house 
A iiuiidred sorts are largely dealt them out. 

'I'he Creeks despise all cedour as a stain 
Efiacing every hue with nicest care, 
brighter niul brighter shines their polished fronti 
More dazzling, soon, than gleams the floor of heaven. 

'i'liis hiielcss sheen is worth a thousand dyes, 

Thix-i is the moon—the}' hut her clouding veil; 

All that the cloud is hri^lit or golden with, 

Is but the lending of the moon or sun. 

A lid now, at length, are China’s artists ready, 

I'he eynihals clang,—-the Sultan hasteiis thither, 

And sees enrapt the glotioiiR gorgooustioss 
Siidt nigh to swooning hy those beamy splendours, 

Then, to the Grecian palace opposite. 

dnst UR the Greeks have put their curtain back, 

Down glides a sunbeam through the rifted clouds, 

And. h>. the colours of that rainbow house 
Shine. ' reflected on those glassy walls. 

'J'hnt face them, rivalling : the sun hath painted, 

With lovelier blending, on that stony mirror 
The Colours spread by man so artfully. 

Know then, O friend ! such Greeks the Sfifis arc, 

Owning nor book nor master, and on earth 
Having one fiole an<l simple task to make 
'I’heir hearts a stainless mirror for their God. 

Is thy heart clear and argent as the moon ? 

Then imaged there may rc.-t, iumitnerous, 

The fonas and hues of Ifeaveii.’ • 

All this cannot he comprehended hv reason, It i$ enough that 
the lieart is with God, is God. * Then doubt passes into 
certainty, and all buraau arts give place to the iuuer light and 
love. 

“The oiitward gilt, the shell of Science they despise, 

The banner of real certitude floats where they rise, 

They’ve thought abandoned ; light and life they've truly foundi 
Their breast and hearts are filled with love’s iuepiriug BOund.'’t 
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We may n(»w proceed with our disciple, or Murid, upou his upward 
jouruey. Though cxeicising a devotion above all forms and 
modes, he yet yields implicit obedience to his spiritual guide. 
He chooses some famous mystic as his Ptr, who henceforth is his 
director. It is not often that allusion to such men is made, but, as a 
matter of fact, they have great authority. At this stage the Salik is 
supposed to know his origin, and to be in earnest in seeking to 
cast off the trammels of a separate existence. 

“ Again, you ask, ‘ who is the Traveller ou the road *; 

[t is he who is acquainted with his own origin. 

He is a traveller who passes on with haste 
Aud becomes pure from self as tire from smoke : 

Know, his joiiriK-y is a progress of revelation from the contingent 
To the necessary, leading away from darkness and defect.” * 

‘'The wine of Divine love nnd ccstacy now intoxicates All 
phciUMuena from the first emanation downwards/* 

JTeavcnM, guMy with this wine, are reeling to and fro, 
J^esiring in their heaii'. to ['UkU itn perfume, 

'J'he aiigeli", drinking it pure from pure vessels, 

Pour the dregs of then diaught upon the woild/'f 

The angf U, us part of the spirit-world, were created before the 
material universi.*, und so are an earlier emanatiou from ‘ Being 
at length the wine reaches man, who rises to various grades 
according as he lias spiritual capacity to receive this pure wine. 

“ One from the scent of its dregs becomos a philosopher, 

Oike from sceiiiu the colour of the pure wine a traditiouist, 

One from half a dinught becomes righteous, 

One from quailiug a cupful becomes a lover,’* t 
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But the true ancl perfect man doeH not stop at such a moderate 
share. He swallowa cup, wiue>house, aud even wine drinker. 

WelJ doue, O, oceaii heart, O, Diiglity wiuebibber ! 

He drinks up existence us one dnaight, 

And obtains release from aflirDiatiuns and negations. 

Freed from dry devotions and empty rites, 

lie gi'a&{>a the skirt of the ancient of the wine-house.'’ * 

The ancieut of the wiuc-house is the Ptv to whom the devotee 
yields implicit obedience. Not all at once does he get freedom 
h’om forms and formulas, but, having imbibed the pure wine, he 
fully enters on the first stage aud l)ecomes an ^ Ahd, that is one 
still in servitude (' Abudiyat), 

‘*The honour of man lies in being under compulsion, 

Not in having a share iu free will.’ 

This ought not to cause anxiety or vexation, for, as the per¬ 
fect man is destined to display the Divine attributes, he must be 
restiained. 

lie has iuiposeti on you the law for this cause, 

That He has impaited to you ot iiis enseuco ; 

Since you an* iiiipoteiil in Uie hands of ' the Truth,' 

Abandon and forsake this .self of yourd.*’ | 

True delivorauce is to be found iu the ‘ All ’; true riches will be 
obtained when the man i.s united iu ' the Tnuh/ when the Divine 
will works with tlic line self. 

The next stage i.s, that of love (’i'ihq), and it is of this stnge 
tliat the Sufi poets mostly tre.it. The devotee must now often 
pass out of self, aud become unconscious even of time aud space. 

“Straightway lift your .self abi>ve t#iue aud apace. 

Quit iho woihi and be yourdclf a world fer yourself, ’ § 
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Tiie devotee must abandon outward forms (^adat) and religious 
customs. These trammels are not for him. 

** If jon seek to be a true servanti abAudon fornii 
Form accords oot with toue of obedience " * 

With this dissolution from self, and this abandonment of form, 
comes freedom from creeds and commands, 

•* All the authority of the law is over this “ I ” of yours, 

Since that is bound to your soul and body. 

When “ I and you *' remain not in the midst, 

What is mosque, what is synagogue, what is dre temple.” f 

Individual personality embraces evil as well as good ; get rid of 
the personality and you need no restraint. So also Jel&l-ud-diu :— 

“ This “ T, ” and this ** We,” thou’st ordained for Thy state, 

That psalms, hymns and lauds may still rise to Thy gate. 

When 1 ” and when We shall unite both in one 
Absorbed they'll be in Thy essence alone.” { 

The third stage is called abstraction zuhd). The devotee must 
now be abstracted and silent. 

“Should any one love thee, do thou silent be ?' § 

The events of the world, the affairs of every day-life should 
have no interest or influence on the abstracted soul— 

“ What care I if cities in ruins F^hould fall, 

In ruins wo trensiircs tiud dear to us all. 

Man merged in God, most eutifLly drowned 

As wave of a sea, soul goes a set round.'' || 

The word used for ” abstraction ” is Tajrfd, it means a stripping 
off, a making bare, hencp in Siifi phraseology it is used to express 
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puiification from self, a simplification of natnre by whicb the 
mystic becomes identified with the infinite. 

Lahiji, a Muhammadan commentator on the Qulshan-i-Riz, de¬ 
fines it thus ;—A passing by the stages of carnal lust and mental 
operations, and human pleasures and relations, and emerging from 
the limitation of self, which veils man's real essence.'' 

This abstraction is necessary in order to think aright. 

** AbBtractioKi is a condition of good thinking, 

For then the lightning of Divine guidance illiimines ns." * 

The next stage is knowledge (Ma'rifat), If God and man be 
one, if the mystic is so itiiinersed in the infinite, as the previous 
stages imply, it may be reasonably asked how this knowledge can 
be communicated. This question has been put~ 

^ If knower and known are both the one pure essence, 

What are the aspirations in this handful of dust.” f 

That is, what is the cause of the desire for the knowledge of the 
Truth which inspires the m}'stic ? The answer is, that as he has 
no real existence of his own,' it is only by the communicated exist¬ 
ence and knowledge of God that he can know him.” Thus 

** He not thankless for the grace of tlie * Truth,' 

Fur it is by the light of the ' Truth ’ that thon knowest the Trutbr 
llcbidc Him is no knower or known, be sure, 

NevertheleaSi the dust draws beat from the sun. 

It is not strange that the motes of dust have hope, 

And desire for the sun's heat and light.” I 

The next stage is, ectasy (wajd or hdl.) Tlie end of know** 
ledge is practice, and tlic practice of virtuous actions leads to 
the acquirement of good states,” i. e.y ecstatic couditious (ahwal)« 

“ An action which proceeds from g!>od ‘states ’ of heart 
Is much better than the more knowledge of the word,” § 
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Thia verse is meant to show that the ecstatic state is higher thaa 
(he previous stato of knowledge (Ma'rifat). Hal is defined by 
Sufis to be “ a state which occurs to the heart spontaneously, and 
without cfTort, like grief or fear, or expansion or c))eerfulness, or 
desire or joy, and which ceases as soon as the natural dispositions 
of the soul manifest themselves, without being followed by similar 
states” 

This stage is described as one of the greatest bliss. Then sup¬ 
posed to be free from the staiu of earthly form, tliey drink what 

their Lord gives them to driuk ”— {S'&ra, LXXVl, 21.) 

o Add what is pure wine P It is puriTiuation from seif I 
What whut ecstasy, what intoxication ; 

O happy luoinent, when we shall quit ourselves, 

When we shall be lioh in utterest poverty, 

With(»ut faith or or piety or perception, 

Dowcil down in the (lu>t, drunken and beside ourselvoa, 

Uf what account, then, will be Paradise and ilouris.*' * 

The “ utterest poverty ” \a the complete eiracement of self; the 
rich state that of uniou uitli the divitie. Even Paradise and 
Hi. uris, the object of tlie earnest desire of the ordinary Iniliever, 
are to the true my-stic as nothing; they are phenomenal, external 
to real unity—to Tauhid, 

“ While Heaven an<l Hell stand in your way, 

How is your soul cognisant of thij inyste j i ** 

These deeper mystericd arc only kiiowti in the ecstatic state— 

In this inatter none can judge you, 

For there is no leader of ihe sect here, save the Truth,” f 

It is true, that many u|e expressions and speak of these mysteries ; 
but unless such persons really experience these ecstatic visions, 
Sufis hold that tiiey are merely using cant teriu.^ that they are 
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guilty of merely followiug (tnqlld) without knowing the real 
meaning of what the}' say or piofess to do. But— 

Thouj'li all men reach not the mysteries of the mystic faith, 
These mystic states arc nut mere illusion.** * 

With this estimate of Hal Jel&l ud-din agrees— 

* Unless we sue our friend, ’twere better we were blind, 

A friend that is not constant *8 belter out of mind.*' f 

The next stage Is, Reality or Truth (Haqiqat). This is the stage 
known as Saintship, and is said to be exemplified in Saints and 
Pi’ophetH. In its most perfect form it is seen, according to Stifis, 
in Mnliaoiniail, both Saint and Prophet, 

Iitdiviiluul Saint'S are, as it were, his members, 

For he (Ahilianimad is the whole and they are the parts." t 

The next staL^e is that of complete union (wasl) with tlie Divine. 
“ Though absorlK'd in the ‘ Truth/ the S/ilik is still obedient as 
ivgaid.s his essence, because by obedience he attained his exalta¬ 
tion/’ Such is the comiueularv on 

'J'hc Saint is obedieiit as to hia essence, 
he 18 a devotee in th'- street of essence.*’ 

And so he passes on to his true end—absorption in the eternal. 

** llowbuit hia work \s finislied at the time 
Tliat hia eud is joLued again to hia bogiiiuing.*' § 

Or again, 

** Everv man whoae heart is free from doubt 
Kiiowh for a surety ih.at thare is no being but ‘ One.’ 

Saying * I am ’ belongs only to the ‘ Truth.* 

F(ir ohsnnce is ahdent. uml ilhiHive appearance is absent, 

The glory of the ‘Truth’ nrliuits no duality. 

Ill that glory is no • 1 ' or ‘ We' or * Thou * 

* 1/ ‘ We.* *'rhou * and ‘ He* are :fll one thing r 
For ill unity (here is no distinction ot persons’* {| 
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Tims the perfect Stifi, the W£sil-i-Hakk, is one who has gained 
Wasul, which state ts defined to be the extinction of our own 
existence in the existence of God» as snow melts in the sea^ and 
as motes vanish in the sun.’* 

Jeldl-ud-diQ Rfimi uses an illustration, taken from a number 
of separate candles, each diffusing light; but whose brightness 
when all are brought together is not divisible—“ One light alone 
we meet/" So of the ^ints— 

With God they’re one; their forma but make Him manifest, 

Thou seeat the form alone, thy two eyes are at fault, 
liook with thy soul; thou’lt see as God from heaven's vault. 

Thy two will united be strui^thciiin^' in one, 

When thou behohrst the light of God's eternal throne," • 

Other mystics haro used similar pantheistic language to describe 
this union with the Divine. Thus Tauler, iu one of liis sermons 
says :—“ He (man> flings himself into the divine abyss, in which 
ho dwelt eternally before he was created; then when God finds 
the man thus simply and nakedly turned towards Him, the God¬ 
head bends down and descends into the depths of the pure 
waiting soul, and transforms the created soul, drawing it up into 
the uncreated essence, so the spirit becomes one with Him,” -f- 

Rouse thyself to the height of religion and all veils are 
removed ; the world and its dead principle passes away from thee, 
and the very Godhead enters thee anew in its first and original 
form, as life, as thine own life, which thou shalt and oughtest 
to live/ I 

We now pass on to the last stage, which is Fanii, or extinc¬ 
tion. Al-Aflaki gives the following account of Jelal-ud-diu’s last 
hours. 

‘'Jelal observed: ‘Ilf is as my friends say. But, w'ore they 
even to pull down the house, what use? See iny panting heai't, 
look at my delight. The sun sheds a grateful light on the motI\ 
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“y. friends invite me one way; luy teaolicr Shemsu<*d-dia 
beckons me the otlier way. Comply ye with the sumniouer of the 
Lord, and have faith in Him, Departure is inevitable. All * being* 
came out of nothing, and again it will be shut up in the prison 
of nullity. Such is God’s decree from all eternity \ and the 
decree bclongeth uuto God, the most High, the All-Great! * ” 

The concluding words show the faith of the great master of 
Sdhisui iu the doctrine of Fana :— 

“ Let thy existence in (lod’s essence be enrolled 
Ah copper iu Alchemist’s bath is turned to gold, 

Quit ‘ 1 ’ and * We ’ which o'er thy heart exert control 
Tia egotism, estranged from God, that clogs the soul.” 

There is a tradition to this effect: Inspiration is light that 
descends into the heart and shows the nature of things as they 
really are,” This the true SdB realizes when he arrives at Fana—> 

** The * Truth ’ will then grant you whatsoever you aak, 

And show you all things as tiiey really are,” * 

In this stagCi law and dogma have no place at all. 

Sleep overcomes alike the followers of each creed, 

As water makes all mills to turn and grind, at need ; 

The water flows from upward, down upon the mill 
Its flowing through the trough is but man’s want to fill. 

No sooner h;ia man’s need been fully satisfied 

lie tarns thu water off; straight in its bed its tied.” f 

** Wiiat use to forimilato G 'd's unity 1 

What use to bow one’s self before the Deity ? 

Wouldst shine ns brilliantly in sig^it of all, 

Annihilate thy darksome self, thy being's pall.'' J 
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The Saint liaviug now made the journey to God, aud having 
through Fana entered into eternal life, or iluqd., now journeys 
iiowu iigaiu in God, 

“ Jle is a perfect man, who in all peifecHon 
Does the work of a slave in spite of his godliness.^'* 

For in his downward jonrnoy the Saint must obey and observe 
the law. Whilst in Fana, the devotee is IMajzub-i-Mutlaq, Az&d, 
or Be-shara*, that is, the law has no dominion over hitn; but 
the more pcrfoci pass on to “ sobriety after intoxication.” 

“ Ilis end is joitied again to his beginning." f 

Then carrying witli him ‘ the truth/ he descends again to phe¬ 
nomenal existence, and for the sake of example obeys law. 
Thus 

“ He m:iy be likened to a pair <if compasses 
Eliding in the same iiupresi^ioii whence they begin.*’ % 

It is true that the law is represented as (he husk and complete 
union ” as tho kernel, and Avheu the kernel ripens it breaks the 
husk; still the pel feet man does not abivle in ibis ecstatic union, 
but in the ‘ Truth’; He we<ars the law us an outward robe, 
adopts the Sufi mysteries as the rules of his path, chocking ilie 
vagaries of the inner light by the gindance of the Ptr, or spirit¬ 
ual Director, and so performs as ‘ counsels of peifection * certain 
outward legal observances. 

This explains apparent contradictions in Siifi poetry. Sometimes 
the perfect man is described as above all law ; at others, as when 
in the downward journey in God, as obedient to law. The ‘ Truth’ 
in such is said, to be, as a SGe<l. that is, it produces other disciples, 
who, then, and through Cue influence of the piTfect Siifis, make the 
upward journey, and so the same circuit is being ever reproduced. 

''Another shines, as n bright star still retaining the husk fof law), 

AVhen in this state, be makes another circuit (i. c,, in his disciples.)" § 

So it goes on and ou until, ** unto God shall all things return — 

(SHm XVII-6.) 
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Tills concludes the subject which I have tried to explain from 
the Sufi staudpoiat. It is exceedingly difficult to treat it sys¬ 
tematically, aud iu interpreting the verses I have quoted, it is not 
always possible to say to which stage of the mystic journey they 
refer. I may very possildy have misplaced some of them. 

Though I have coutiuod myself lo the consideration of two books, 
yet what is brought together may be of use hereafter to some 
more competent student of the subject. 1 therefore proceed tu 
no refutation of the system beyond stating that, whilst there is ae 
clement of mysticism in the iuucr spiritual life of the Christiano 
it is totally distinct fiom the spirit of Suliism, for it recognizes 
the continued distinct personality of him who " in God lives and 
moves aud has Ids being," or as Tennyson beautifully expresses it— 

“ That oncli who seems a spjinratc wlr)le, 

Should more his roiimls, and fusing all 
'Dip skirts of Hclf iigaln, should fall 
llcmergiiig in the general soul 

Is laith na vngwe as all iinswcet : 

Eternal furiu siaill stall divide 
The ettM’ual toul fiHin all beside; 

And I bhall know Him when we meet/’ 

Edw. Sell. 



Abt. VIII.—BULANDSHAHR:—A District Skctcq. 

By F. R. Qrowse, C, I, E. 

^T^HE District of Bulandshahr was administered either from 

1 Aligarh or from Merath, for the first twenty years after the 
British conquest; * and, as a separate political unit, it dates only 
from the year 1824. Since then it is reckoned as one of the 
six that, together, make up the Meratb Division -f" of the North- 
West Provinces. It consists of an oblong tract of almost ab¬ 
solutely level country, covering an area of 1,915 square miles, 
wbich is some 35 miles in breadth from north to south, and has an 
average length of 55 miles from the banks of the Jamuna on the 
west, to the Ganges on the east. A third river, the Kalhidi^ 
more commonly called the Kdli Nadi, J runs through its centre 
with a south-easterly direction, and divides it into two almost 
equal portions. The Karwan, the Patwaiy and the Cliuiya, 
are these minor water-courses, which fre<]uently become broad 
and rapid torrents in the rains; at all other times of the year 
their bed is a mere shallow depression in the soil, with scarcely 
distinguishable banks, and is gf^nerally brought under cultiva¬ 
tion. At some remote period there seems reason to believe, 

* After the fall of Aligarh iu 1803, Itaraii and Khiirja were iiist placed 
under Colonel Ochterlony, the Delhi Uesideut. In the followingyear they were 
made part of the Aligarh District, and so reiuamed till 1818, when Haran 
and the Western Parganas were traubferred to Merath ; but this arrange¬ 
ment lasted only for six yairs. 

t Commonly spelt ‘Meerut,' for which Dr. Hunter in his Imperial 
Gazetteer proposes to substitute ‘ Mirath. ’ 'ritis, however, would be a very 
UDsatisfactory correction. The word is identical with * Mertlin,' the name 
of an ancient hill-fort in Jodhpur. The first syllable *nier' appears as 
a termiuatioii in Ajmer, Jaysaimer, &c., and means ' a hill,' The old town 
of Merath stands on a considerable elevation, though it would seem to be 
artificial. 

X When the Hindi word had to be written in Persian or Urdu, the 
vowel in the second syllable was purposely leiigiheued by the Mtinshis in 
order tl^e better to preserve its sound, and to prevent its degeueratiug into 
short a, as it soon would, were no vowel expressed. For a similar reaaou, 
the common Hindi termination pur, meaning ' town,' is always written by 
Munshiawitha long u, and the short vowels e and t iu English Proper 
names are almost invariably lengthened in the process of transliteration. 
The stream thus became the KdlMi, from which the transition was easy to 
the more readily intelligible Kali nadit 'Blaclc river*; the pronunciation only 
being altered, since the written form of the two words KiHndi and Kdli 
nadi in Persian characters is absolutely identical. The error is of respectable 
antiquity, as Yahy a bin Ahmad, the author of the Chronicle entitled tho 
Taiikh-i-Mub&rak Sh&hi, written about the year HdO, traualalcs the name 
into Persian by the phrase Ab 
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the Gliuiya was a permaueot stream, of much greater import* 
auce tbau uovr; for the sites of several ancient towns and 
forts, as at Chaudokh, ludor, Chimavali and Dibh&i, can be traced 
on its banks ; aud recentlyi on sinking a well in its bed, the 
soil at a depth of 33 feet was found to be full of small shells. 
It probably depended for existence on the primseval forests, and 
giadually dwindled away as they were cut down. It still occasion* 
ally asserts its old strength, aud ou the 19th of September 1880, 
it suddenly rose and swept away a large masonry bridge, near the 
town of Dibhdi, wiiicli the Public Works Department had finished 
only a few months previously. Since the suppression of the Mutiny 
in 1858, Bulaudshahr, for administrative purposes, has been 
Cutirely separated from Delhi, which now forms the capital of 
another Province, the Panju.1). But the histoiical aud social con* 
iicction between the two localities is not so easily to be severed. 
The towers and domes of the ancient metropolis are visible from 
the border of tiie district, aud in modern, no less than in pie-historic, 
times tile special churHCteristic.s of the neighliourhood are mainly 
due to the action of imperial influences. 

AccorJing to tradition, tlic original seat of the earliest Hindu dy¬ 
nasty, wiiicli proufily traced its descent from the mythical Regent 
of the Moon, was at llastinnpur, a name that stiil survives, hub 
attaches only to a desolate group of slmpeLss mounds overlooking 
the old bed of the Ganges, some twenty-two miles north-east of the 
Merath Cantonments. When king Dliritaraahtra divided hisdomi- 
uions between bis buiidred sous utid five nephews, the latter, still 
famous in popular speech uiidt-r their names of the Paudavas, 
founded ludru-prastha (now ludra-pat, «ir old Delhi) as one of 
tlicir capitals, aud gradually cleared tho surrounding country 
botii of its primaeval forest and of the wild Naga tribes, who had 
made it their stronghold. Ou the termination of the internecine 
struggle, which forms the subject of tho Hlahabharat, Yudliisthir, 
tho last of the five brothers, again united the divided realm. 
Ue in course of time was succeeded on the throne of ilastinapur 
by Parikshit, the grandson of his brother Aijiin ; aud to 
Parikshits sou, Jantuejoya, is ascribed the foundation of Ash^ri 
the oldest town in the district, from which he sent out a*colony 
to build the fort of Baran, the modern Bulaudshahr. 

Thus, to Delhi cliioftuius are due the first reclamation of the 
soil and the 6rst establishment of a social community, more than 
three thousand years ago: while nt the present day the local 
magnates, more numerous here than in any other part of the 
province, are for tho most part the descendants of Delhi 
courtiers, who obtained grants of laud from the Emperors, either, 
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iu iccognition of their submissioa to the faith, or in reward for 
military services. 

Tiius the ancestor of the Biluch family at Jhajliar, now almost 
mined by waste and litigation^ was a compuuion-iu-arms of 
llumaynu ; another Biluch family, seated at Chaudem, rose into 
impoiUuce us local goveruors under Auruugzeb, and a ceniuiy 
later acquired the village where they now reside, as a reward 
for services against the Mahrattas; the wealthy and infiueutial 
Ldl Khaui family, now headed hy the two Nawabs of Chhatiti 
and Pahasu, and owning more than 200 villages in this and 
the adjoining distiicls, are descended from a Thukur of tho 
Bergfijar clan, who abjured Hinduism utider Aurangzeb's im¬ 
perial persuasion ; the Pathnus of Jahangirabad were connected 
with one of the principal commanders of the Mughal troops in the 
reign of Shah Alam, and subsequently obtained a grant of land 
from Lord Lake ; and, lastly, tliougb the list might be extended 
to come down to the picseut day, the nucleus of the handsome 
estate now enjoyed by the fine old Afghan soldier, Sui}id Mir 
Khan, better known as the Sardar Bah^lJur, was won by his 
gallantry, in the Kabul war, and was augmented iu acknowledg¬ 
ment of his distinguished loyalty iu the Mutiny. 

The proximity to the Muhammedan centre of Governn'eut 
has not only largely affected the character of the entire ])oonlat!OD 
in the lower as well as iu the higher classes, but has also had a 
eonsiderablc influence on the general aspect of the landscape. 
In dress, language, and caste-prejudices there is a conspicuous 
relaxation ^f customar}^ Hindu usage, and till within the last 
few years, though every considerable village boasted a mosque 
of more or less pretension, a Hindu spire was seldom visible; 
the cry of the Muazziu had all but completely silenced the 
clang of the temple-bell and the boom of the devotee’s couch. 
Kow, that no active detnonsiration of religious intoh ranee is 
permitted, and every sect is allowed to priictise its own 
rites and ceremonies, under the equal protection of the 
the law, it is not to be expected but that the Hindus, who 
number 748,256 out of a total population of 924,822, will 
gradually begin to re-assert themselves. The trade of the towns 
is entirely in their hands, but the prestige that attaches to 
ownership of the land is mainly on the side of Isifim, Though 
the surface of the stream may appear abnormally smooth, there 
is a strong under-current of jealousy, faction and intrigue, 
which rash experiments in administration would speedily de* 
velop into a very real danger. 

In point of populatfon, as recorded by tho census of 1881 
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tbe didU'ict stands sixteeiitli ia the list of 49* which, together, 
constitute the United Provinces. But. by the License Tax as¬ 
sessments, which are the most trustworthy test of general pros* 
perity, it comes as high as fourth, having only Cawnpur, Merath 
and Aligarh above it. This remarkable pre-eminence is due 
to a variety of causes, the principal being the lightness of the 
Governmeut demand under the head of laud-revenue. The 
existing settlement was completed in 1865, and will expire in 
18S9 ; when it is estimated that the dciiiaud will advance from 
a little over 13^ lakhs to at least 18. This event is naturally 
anticipated by the landlords witli some little perturbation ; 
but while they appreciate the manifold advantages to themselves 
of the present golden age, they also recognise the right of the 
State to participate in the general increase of agricultural well¬ 
being. Great attention has been paid by the stad of district 
officials to the maintenance of the village maps and records of 
crops and rents, and—when the time conics for the new assess¬ 
ment—it is hoped that these papers will form a sufficient basis 
for all the iicccssarv calculations. If so, the Government will 
save the large cost of a special e.stablishmeut for a period of 
several years (the last settlement and its revision lasted from 
1836 to 1870!) the people will escape a vast amount of an¬ 
noyance and litigation, and the laud will not be throwm out 
of cultivation, or denied improvements, in the fraudulent hope 
of concealing its capabilities. In no district as yet has any such 
summary procedure been found possible; if it is sanctioned 
for Bulandshabr, and Avorks w'cll, it will be a matter for unquali¬ 
fied congratulation. 

The soil, which is naturally fertile, and ^of very uniform cha¬ 
racter, has the further advantage of almost universal protec¬ 
tion from drought; being largely capable of artificial irrigation 
from the distriluitorios of the Ganges Canal. This flows through 
the whole breadtii of the district in three wide, and nearly pa¬ 
rallel branches, one to the east, the other two, to the west of 
the central Kdlindi. Thus, the terrible famine of 1877 was 
here almost uufelt. No poor-lionses or relief works had to 
be started by Government^ nor bad any steps to be taken to sti¬ 
mulate the importation of food-stuffs. The grain accumulated 
in more prosperous seasons, was extracted from the pits in which 
it had been buried, and sold greatly to the profit of the dealer, 
but, at the same time, not at utterly prohibitory prices ; while 
the credit of the tenant still remained so good, that he was able, 
if, necessary, to negotiate a temporary loan without peiraanent 
embarrassment. Gangs of starving vagrants from Mathura^ fiha- 
ratpur, and other centres* of distress, plodded along the main 
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loads; but thdiable bodied among them gradually found work 
in tlie Municipalities or elsewhere, and the utterly helple^^ were 
kept alive by the daily dole of food that was freely given by 
the larger landed proprietors in the villageS| and by wealthy 
traders in the towns. It may, therefore, be considered as estab¬ 
lished by a recent and crucial test, that the district is practically 
secure against any ordinary calamity. But to map out the en¬ 
tire area—as has been proposed—in deeper and lighter shades of 
color according to a nice calculation of possibilities, and to de¬ 
termine, once fur all, that such and such tracts will be entitled 
to relief in time of drought, and that others can always do with¬ 
out it, seems as uupraciical a project as an attempt to construct 
a permanent chart of the clouds in the sky. If accurate obser¬ 
vations are maintained, the occunencc of a storm and its probable 
intensity may be predicted, and precuiitions taken to minimize 
the danger ; but circumstances must be treated as they arise, 
and no region in the world, by virtue of long previous exemption 
from misfortunes, can bo marked off as alisoltUely secure for 
ever from special visitations of Providence. Inflexible routine 
may be a welcome support to a feeble administrator, but it is 
simply an embarrassment to a competent one ; while legislation 
in itself is always an evil, and our Indian laud-laws, above all, 
have had the disastrous effect of inflicting permanent injury on 
the class whom they were chiefly intended to benefit. 'Vhe:i left 
to their own good feelings, the landlords, as a rule, arc disposed 
to treat their tenants, in times of difficulty, with the same li¬ 
berality that they exhibit in the other ordinary relations of life : 
it is only when the law confronts them with its rigid impersona¬ 
lity that they refuse to listen any longer to the voice of equity. 

The great curse of the district is the prevalence of fever, an 
evil which must in part be attributed to what is otherwise S'l 
signal a boon,—the large extension of canal irrigation. In the 
autumn of 1879, an unusually heavy rainfall, following upon 
several years of drought, developed a terrible epidemic, which 
literally more than decimated the population. The crops stood 
uncut in the fields, the shops remained closed in the bazars; 
there* was no traffic along the high roads, and no hum of busi¬ 
ness in the market-places ; the receding flood of the great rivers 
showed their sands piled with corpses, while scarcely a water¬ 
course or wayside ditch but contained some ghastly relics of 
humanity, hastily dropt by hireling bearers, or even by friends, 
too fearful for themselves, or too enfeebled by sickness to observe 
the funeral rites that are ordinarily held so sacred. In most 
of the towns and villages there was not a single house in which 
there was not one dead; in many, eutire families had perished,— 
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parents, grand-parents and children,—and -whole streets became 
deserted. Probably, not a thousand people in all, from one end 
of the district to the other, escaped without some bmch of the 
disease. The Pcnrgana least affected was Ahdr, which then by 
equitable decree enjoyed its compensation for many peimuneiit 
disadvantages. Jt is a narrow tract of country, ruiuiing along 
tbe high bank of the Ganges, with a poor soil inadequately water¬ 
ed and ill provided wiili roads, and which thus offers no attrac¬ 
tions for the investment of capital on the part, either of traders 
or land-owners. 

As a result of the general mortality, the population which 
had been 937)4-? in 1871, and since tlicn had largely increased, 
fell in 1881 to 921,882; tlie solitary town in the wliolc distiict 
which showed any aimmentatiou Ining llulandshalir iiself, which 
rose fioin 14,804 to 17,803, Still, distu '^sing as it was at tbe time, 
the epiduiiiic ran its course and left no lusting ill efftrcis behind. 
On tbe contiary, the result was rather one of relief from over- 
crovviling, and wlitm the poiiod of tleprossion luid passed, a 
large increase in tbe birtli-rate sbowi.il that it w^as chiefly the 
very old, or young, or infirm, who liad been removed, and that 
the actual vigour of the community remained unimpaired. 

Much has been done of late \<'urs by iho irrigation department to 
correct tlie excessive huiniduy which has been caused by their 
canals, and extensive schemes for the relief of the most low- 
lying and water-logged lauds have either been carried out or 
are still in progress. More tlmn 150 miles of drainage cuts have 
been excavated ; the Kalindi has bren slraiglitened and kept 
within its banks, at a co.st of 11s. 94,7o7, ^and similar operations 
are now being commenced on the Kaiwau All this must Lave 
a beneficial effect on the general ntmospliciv; hut the special 
conditions of the towns and villages are so unfavomable, that 
many years must elapse before any marked improve ment can 
be expected in their vital staiislics. The whole suif.ice of tiio 
coniilry is a dead level, with the population massed in artifi¬ 
cial depressions, wiiich have been dug to supply the earth 
for building purposes. The liouses, instead of l)eing raised—as 
saiiitaiy laws would require—ai« sunk siunc two or tlireefeot below 
the level of the ground, and the sides of the pit form the basement 
of the walls. To complete the necessary height, mud is mixed 
and brought iu from any waste spot near at hand. The result 
is, that the village itself stands in a hole, and is hemmed in by an 
irregular circle of trenches used as receptacles for every kind of ab¬ 
omination, Add to this, that herds of cattle every eveuing return to 
the homestead, and during llio night share the same quarters 
with their masters. Thu soil is thus iu the course of years 
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snturafed with impurities, and, as it is the custom to sleep either on 
the ground or on a veiy low pallet, It is no matter for surprise 
that the animal victims of fever are more than of all other dis¬ 
eases combined. 

In the majority of cases, it is not altogether poverty that, is 
responsible for the utter want of domestic comfort, but rather an 
apathetic acquiescence in a degraded standard of social life arising 
flora ignorance tliat auvlhing hotter is obtainable. The eliarac- 
terislic oriental craving for docoration is fret|Uoutly indicated 
bv the carving (»f the wooden caves and brackets and by ihe 
])la>ter niches and mouKlings of tlie ilo(>rways, Avhich; though 
rude in oxcculion, are often of a])propriale and picluicMiuo il*'sign ; 
but there is no ap]>iociatii»r AAhait'ver uT cleanliness ivr ventilation, 
and no etVoit i< made to si'curc them. In a reallv rich man’s house 
the latter dffoct is f'qually con^pienous ; ilu; courtyards are larger 
and the buihiings are substantial hut tlie arraugi'nnoits for consrr- 
vancy are not a whit butti r.and ibero ii gouerally imicli lesse\ idruco 
of taste, in con'-(‘t|in'n(a* oi a \iciou.s teinlency to abandon tlie 
indigenous stvlc ami copy the bideous vulgaiij^m*. f»f tlie Public 
Works Department. Jiebno the jieoplci in India can claim to 
rank ou an cqua!i»v with Ktiro[)eans^ it isaiiow ail tilings neoes- 
sarv that thev shouhl rolorm tln ir d-'ue'-'tie habits oi iue : 
lliey h.ivo learnt to older tliese mattes tb'dr pf>liiieal 

enhau^liiscinoiit will follow .^pontanoou-ly ow tlieir eapa< :i\ foi it ; 
the reverse process must be unreal and can only cvculuute in 
failure. 

Next to the uiibeaUhv condition of their homes, the iwn 


institutions tluit moftt^comlucc to iho propagation of disea'^o are 
pilgninagcs and maniage-feasts. liotli practici's have tbeir roon 
in the intolerable mon »tony of ordiufiry evistt u'.e, whieli grasp- at 
any change for a reliid’, tint disguises tlie real moiixe by an 
affectation of religious or social obligation, Chi.^ciy packed in 
bullock carts or some other oqually clumsy vehicle, tbo guests 
start in stiag^ling procession, and jog al(»ng the weaiy roads for 
the distance of a Imndied n ihs or inoie, halting onl}’ for an hour 
or two at an occasional well for a drauglit of water and a mouth¬ 
ful of parclual grain. Aching in every limb from the jolting of 
the springics.s c.iit ami tho cramped position into Avhich they 
have been .squeezedj choked with dust, cli/zy from the glare 
of the sun and Avant of sutlioient food, ^r they purposely starve 
themselves ill order to do more, justice to the feast, they at last 
arrive at their journoy’s end. Here no accommodation lias lieen 
provided for them, and no amu.semcut, heyoud enormous piles 
of iudigcstible food, with which they gorge themselves Avilhout 
iutormission fur three days and uigiits, freely abusing their host, 
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sLouM there he a^iy Bhorlcoming, and tht^n start on the home¬ 
ward journey, to endure the siuno discomforts as before, now 
aggravated by the agonies of iu(ligt\stioiu Every year half the 
onilircaks of cholera that occur may be traced up to these ghastly 
mnny-nuikings. At pilgrimages tliere is no over-caling, but 
the exposure utul the crowding are greater, and an essential part 
of the proceedings generally consist in drinking some filthy water 
from a turln'd sUeain or stagnant tank of reputed sanctity, where 
thousands of people have Ix^en bathing. On neither occasion is 
lliero any tlnaight of p!(\i'imr (he eyes or gratifying tliu mind, 
excc[it by the excitoniMit iu'-opir.tble from being one of a ciowd 
which is moved by a common ol 

If the soiditl dl^comibrt of borne wore redieveJ by some element 
of culture. pe(»p!e wtuild iio longer look abroad for their enjoj"- 
ments. They would bo bap[iii r and hcahhier, nor would the 
uitiunito cost of li\ing be inenasod. Instead of money being 
lioonlod for .-special occasions, auii then soiuindered in thankless and 
unproiitahlc pntfu<if)n, it w'ould bo (h\tiibulcJ with jiulicions 
economy over tho whole aiea of domestic rcf|^iremon^s. Food, 
clothing, shtdter ami education are comparatively so cheap, tliat 
all I'Ufc the voiy pomcst could rear a laniiiy iu a decent and. 
iV'speci.'ihlc manner, if it were not for the extravagant outlay on 
niarr.agcs, 'J'he various atlemfjts that have been made to enforce 
the I’otluc'ion of '-ucli exp-uisos are vvoll-meanliur, but have not 
neliieve 1 mucli ^uece•^.^, mu* do 1 think ihey arc ever likely to 
do so. Tim r-u-L of tli<‘ evil lies deeper, and it is iliat which has 
lo be attaeked. Make llie g* ijcial aspect of life iU(»ro altractive, 
and there will tlnii he 1. ss dusirc to sniircli it wiiu crude blotches 
ol Colour, * 

Tile iveoiit advance in (lie general prosperity of the district 
has i con faiilifully lellcct-'d st<'p by step, and year after year ia 
tlie amuial Climinal llc.urns; for in India, as in England, to 
use (he words of Tennyson's Moithorn Farmer, ‘ ‘'risn^t tliem as 
lias mone)' that breaks into bou^is and stealsBut aiiomabes of 
ad kinds, howi ver guitilVmg may be the exceptional circumstances 
which llicy iiuiicaie, are always per tc tlisplcasing to the compiler 
of oflicial htatistics ai heail-fjuarterg ; for he has no personal 
Concern with the facts, ai.d is inieie'«rcd only in the symmetrical 
appcaianco of (ho dgnus exhibited in his tabular statemeitts. 
A conveniional explanation of the discrepancy has theiefore to 
ho fouinl in an allegrd concealment of otli nc» s. There is, however, 
in> good reason for f>uppo^lng (hat the people arc more unwilling 
here than elsewhere to invoke the assistance of the Police for 
tho recovery of stolen propcity, or the redress of any real injury. 
A murder or a burglary can ."carcoly be committed without attract* 
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ing attention, and if in ttie case of potty diRpnies there iff a reluc¬ 
tance to waste time and money by coining into court about them, 
such a liahit of mind is rather to be encouraged than condemned.* 
Another matter in which the district falls short of official 
rcquiivmonts is the consumption of sjniituous liquor. Temperance 
is a virtue, iii which the excise authorities are by no means 
ready to believe. If the revenue is not up to the ordinary 
standard, the only explanation of the fact that they will accept 
is smuirgling. But in spito of exceptional vigilance, an evasion 
of the law is very raroly detected, and prsihahly is rarely practised. 
The absence of drunkenness and the absence of crime go together 
and explain each other. If a tempting array of bottles were 
displayed at selected spots along the most frequented thorough¬ 
fares, many a dusty pedestrian might he induced to assuage 
his thirst with a draught, and so acquire a taste which would 
eventually he beneficial to the excise revenue. A similar result 
might follow from an increase of the namber of drinkiug-shopa 
in the towns and large villages, to serve us social clubs for the 
dissolute ; hut the advantage to the respectable community may lie 
doubted, while the eain to Ooveriuncnt would be more than counter- 
balanced by the cliaigcs of extra police and increased jail accom¬ 
modation. With a iaige number of wealthy lauded propiieto/s, 
mostly Mahommedans, living on their own estate, in the midst of 
their own tenantry, as many as thirteen of tlicm exercising the powers 
of Honorary Magistrates and ready to report any suspicions cir- 
cuin.stance the^’ may observe; with the whole population sin- 
gidaiiy well to do and hugely impregnated with Multamn.adau 
idciis of social piopriet)^ j and with whole tribes ordinarily reputed 
ciiiniual, forsaking their old predatoiy habits for the more assured 
piotiis of Imnest ijusbandry, it would he strange, indeed, if the dis¬ 
trict statistics coincided precisely with tlio.S(- of other localities 
where industry and sobriety are nob so conspicuously remunerative. 


* It is satisfactory to observe that the altered enndition of things has 
at last been rec<'gnizefl. Mr. Webster, the Iiispector-Qeneral of Tolice, 
who was Magistrate of Bnlandsliahr from 18C3 to 1866, writes as follows 
in liis review of the year l&Stl;—^*The circumstances of the people have 
changed greatly. They arc far more prosperous thau tliey were ; cultivation 
has greatly extended, and latge tracts which were gross juugles when 1 
kuew the district, and which harboured cattle-stealers and their booty, are 
now well-cuhivated corn-lands ; and what U more important as regaida the 
cessation of crime, the very persons who used these lauds as asylums in 
their thieviug forages are now the culrivaLors of them. The Gujars, who 
used to commit at least a third of all the crime in the district are now to a 
certain extent reformed, and only occasionally vary their agricultural pursuits 
by an expedition for the purposes of cattle or other theft.'’ 
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III addition to Uie many advantages already enninerated, tbe 
district is well provided with communiciitioDS, btvving as many 
as seveu lluilwny Stations, four on the East Indian and three on the 
Ondh and llohilkhaud line. It is also traversed by the Grand 
Trunk Road from the Aligarh to the Delhi border, and has a com¬ 
plete net-work of minor thoroughfares radiating in every direction 
from the town of Bulandshahr, wliich occupies the exact centre of 
the whole area. A few years ago, during one of the periodical 
financial panics, several of the roads were summarily condemned by 
the head of the Public Works Department, and broken up at consi- 
deralile expense ; but their construction will be one of the first acts of 
the new Local Committee. The greatest obstacle to freedom of com¬ 
munication has hitherto been the Kaliudi, which has a permanent 
bridge only at Bulandslmhr, and no bridge or ferry of any kind 
whatever lietween that town and IJapur in the Merath district, a 
distance of about 30 miles. As tlie banks are high and sudden 
floods frequent, it is never safe for a tiaveller to reckon on the pos¬ 
sibility of a passage, and the obstruction to traffic has thus been 
most serious. This is now l>cing removed by the munificence of 
one of the Honorary Magistrates, Saiyid Mihrb&n Ali, who is 
coiifttmcting a substantial bridge near the town of Qulisthi, where 
his residence is, at an estimated cost of Rs. 20,000. 

In such a ([uiet and prosperous part of the country, whero 
there is no great inju.stice to correct, or practical grievance to reme¬ 
dy. it seems the height of unwisdom to ho for ever introducing new 
law.s and systems of administration, which, however admirable 
in tlieory, have never lieeii rcc(»giiized as wants by the people 
llieiaselvi's. What they require of Government is the strong 
iiiamtenimce of order, and the persistelit extension of mate¬ 
rial improvements. These are boons which they can under¬ 
stand and appreciate far more highly than the invidiousness 
of the franchise and the anarch}’ of Self-Government. Under 
sympathetic guidance, they are capable of great and rapid 
advance, but without direction of some sort, they are absolutely 
powerless. They can admire action in others, but without a 
strong stimulus are loth to engage in it themselves; their phi¬ 
losophic literature shows that they can rival the profoundest 
German professor in tracking tlie abysses of transcendental 
speculation ; and with a little practice there can be no doubt 
that they would soon become as expert as a Frenchman in the 
elaboration of paper constitutions, and the technical conduct of 
a debating society; but in the palmiest days of their indepen¬ 
dence they never had a metalled road in the largest of their cities^ 
nor a swinging punkha in the most luxurious of their palaces. 
And these are the typical blessings, which it is the province of 
the British Government to supply. 
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In the matter of school education, official oiforts have nol; 
hecn attended with very brilliant succeKS. The real civiliziii;; 
influences, that within the last few }'ears have so largolj' nioilU 
fled tbo thoughts and habits of the people, have been tlic Post 
and the Railway. Their beuefleial stimulus has been felt uni¬ 
versally ; while the effect of our schools has been limited to a 
single class, and that natuerically the smalUst and politically 
the least important, Eveiy head of a department is beset by 
a crowd of applicants for clerical employ, w^ho have been tanglit 
at the public expense to read and write in the Persian character, 
and who consider that they liave tiuis established a claim to 
maintenance for life in some Uovernineul office. Certaiuly^ tlioir 
acquirements would not often stand them iu such stead in any 
other vocation. They have never learnt to think, and have to¬ 
tally lost both the faculty of observation and tbe instructivo 
propriety of taste wddeh in the uneducated Oriental so often 
compensate for the want of sclutlastic training. 

Our course, of instruction is not calculated to satisfy tlie 
modest retpiircinents of the younan, the nrtizan, the trader, and 
generally the independent middle cl:i.s.se.s, wliich ought to supply 
the material for tho.se local lapanls which the (Jovcriimeiit is 
now so anxious to organize. What jiiiinary iustiuciion is given 
is not regarded as a poS}!ihlc end iu itself, hut only as a means 
to pas<^ing au exaininati <n, A little reflection must show that 
this is exactly the revci:^e of what is wanted. Instead of a teacher 
prilling him&idf on tlic luimbcr of his pupils who have gi*t 
Goveninient appouitimuits, it, would ho far more to the purp(.>o 
if he could I oast a long list of hoys who, aftci learning to nod, 
write, and cypher, bafi .‘fettled dowui confonfetily to their heredi¬ 
tary occupations, and had proved the vahio of eduoatiou by 
turning out their wuak in a moic iuteliigont stvle lhau ilitlr 
fathers had done before iIumu. This would Ijc a guaianiec of ge¬ 
nuine ])rogrf.s3. ami would check that rapid decay 4>f uil indigenous 
arts and manufactures wiiich is llie necessary result of our pernici¬ 
ous system of schooling, whiJi aims at converting all the rising 
goneratiou into mere office cleik.s. 

There is no occasion whatever for the Government to take np 
this line of business. If all our village scho(d.s were to be closed 
to-morrow, the otdy function they adequately discharge, vie., 
the training of Munshis for Goverument service, would be carried 
on by private entcrpiise with much the same results as at present. 
A craving for vernacular education by people wlio can oarii 
their bread without it is the very last want that is felt by an 
ordinary community. There were schools for teaching Latin in 
England for centuries before the idea was entertained that the 
masses required to he luiight English, A similar superstition 
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‘snrvivpR in Irulin, and we enoourajje it by onr village schools 
lor IVrsinu and Urdu. We exhaust the resources of Government 
in nuiking a free gift of professional tiaining to people who are 
^piiie aide to pruviilo it for themselves, instead of applyit'g 
our means to (he diffusion of a simple vernacular education, far 
more iiiiportant in ils eflleciR ou national progress, but less pro¬ 
ductive of immediate individual advaiicerueut, and therefore at 
once more deserving of, and more dependent on, State patronage. 
Even in such a Mnhaunnadanizod district as that in which I am 
writing, nioic than half (lie members of the different municipal 
commiKees can read only the true vernacular character of tho 
country, i e,, the Nagri. In the proposed rural tahsili committees 
tho i)ro|Kuiiou woulil be still lugbor. Such men, baviug never 
Ikoii I'longht umhT the influence of (iur schools, cannot nnder- 
lalc(' the manauemi'iit of affairs in accoidance with European ideas, 
and ai’ii neee>sarily quite' uuahlo to follow and check intricate 
neemiuts which arc kt‘pt i»nly in Porsiau and English. If left to 
thcmsolves. tin y v\iil either do notliin^. or else, in all that they 
d(t, they will 1)0 :ib.solut(‘Iy at th(s niorcy of tht*ir paid cleik. 

The remodios that 1 would propose for‘these admitted evils, 
urc two. Jn the first place, 1 wimld do aw'ay with the present 
H\stem of (loverument inspection and ]»ut the primary schools 
of every di.sirict under the ab>olnto control of the local committee, 
ut tho sauitj time iricuasing tin'start of the l>cputy Inspectors, 
w'ho w'ould then be Dt'ptiues in) longtu', ami (bo Sub-Inspectors. 
Not only, as h!i> (tften lifoii piHuled our, are the Imspcetois much 
ttM) liighly cultivated fo* tiie diudgery (hat devolves upon tlicm, 
but. in every cotintiy Goveniniciit ins^ieclion has the inevitable 
re.''Ub of laisingtlie standaid, which in primary schools is exactly 
what is not Avanted. 'I’lie ertVer of the Education Act of 1870 


in England is vitiated by tho same incuiahle temlency : the Hoard 
schools, wdiicli were intended for the poor, have gradually become 
suitaldo only for tlio lower middle classes, for Avhose benefit it 
W'a.s (piite unnecessary that the whole community should be 
taxed. Secondly, the only character that I Avould allow to bo 
taught in piimary sciiools is the Nagri. This— to say the least— 
aiiHwers as well us any oilier for all the ordinary lequiremfents of 
rural life, and it has the special advantage that it does not qualify 
for any kind of Goveri.mcnt service. The Persian character 
would be taught, as now, in tho pargana and tahsili schools, and 
boys who wished to learu it could proceed there, after undergoing 
the prc.scril)ed course of iu^tiuctiou in the primary school. It 
appears to me that nothing could be more equitable than this 
arrangement: Hindus would be gratified by having Hindi recog* 
nized as the basis of the veruacular, while the Muhammadan 
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phase of the langungo Trould still retain the stamp of official 
currency. 

j As regards the language question^ I have no patience with the 
continued use of the fantastic word Urdu. What people talk 
all over these provinces is Hindustani, which, when written^ 
takes a Peisiauized form among Muhammadans and a Hindi 
form among Hindus, In both phases it has a Hindi basis, which 
cannot l>e got rid of even in the most artificial Urdu ; on the 
other hand, a multitude of Persian wonls have liceu naturalized 
in its common vocabulary, whicli even in Hindi it would he pedantic 
to ignore. As it is already the general medium of intercourse 
throughout India, all Indian races may erenlualty be brought 
to accept it, and therefore the recognition of a multiplicity of 
spoken dialects as distinct literary languages is much to be depro- 
cated. The best meaus of chocking the growing divergence 
between Hindustani and other Indian vernncniars would perhaps 
be found in the institution of an aciidcmy of orientaliKts, who 
would authoritatively settle the renderings to be adopted for new 
terms of European art and science. Buttho universal acceptance 
of a neutralized Hindustani, involving a conipleto reconciliation 
between Urdu and Hindi, can only be effected in tuie way. So 
long as the vernacular is written h}^ Munshis in the t’ci>ian, 
and by Pandits in the Nagii character, it is uttetly inipossiole 
that pnnsm should be cnulicated. The one party will iiideub 
on Persian and Arabic for their vocabulary, the other on Sanskiit; 
and tbottgh the grammatical structure may be much the same 
in both compositions, neither of the two will be intelligible to the 
writer of the other. The adaption of the Roman character would 
at once remove the whole <lirticulty; and if it wore intnnluced 
in our schools, it would rapidly, without any forcing, supersf^lo 
both its rivals as the vehicle for ordiuar}^ written communi¬ 
cation. 

I Jiave already alluded to tlie decay of native arts and manu¬ 
factures, for which our faulty system of education is partly rospon- 
Bible. Sometliing is being done towards tlndr revival liy Schools of 
Design and by local Ezbibitions, asat Labor, ib)inbay and elsewhere* 
But, so long as the dreadful upas tree of the public Works De¬ 
partment is allowed to overshadow the country, sporailto efforts 
like these can have no perceptible effect on popular culture. Ar¬ 
chitecture is the first of all the decorative arts, and its degradation 
paralyses them all. Our public buildings, which with scarcely an 
exception are either ludicrously mean or obtrusively hideous, now 
occupy conspicuous positions in every station and municipality, 
and, being naturally accepted as models for imitation, are rapidly 
acouBiotning the native eye to what is vulgar aud tasbeiess. What 
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Weight ID the opposite scale can be attributed to the teaching 
of a few schools or an occasional grant for the restoration of an 
ancient palace or temple ? If there is really a desire to revive 
oriental art, I believe it can be done without the fussy agency 
of a department and without any expense to the State, simply 
by allowing municipal committees to erect their own buildings 
to make each Town Hall an emporium of local industry, and 
generally to develope indigenous talent by the exercise of judicious 
patronage. In technical as well as in the higher literary edu¬ 
cation, 1 believe that a healthy influence can be exerted by 
Government only from the outside, by lemoviug artificial restric¬ 
tions and encouraging spontaueouB action. In primary education, 
on the otiier hand, the whole burdeu must fall on the State ; but^ 
by a simplification of the machinery, the cost and labour may 
be rendered much less than at present and the outturn much 
larger and of a more durable ({uality. 

A notable stimulus has been given to indigenous industry by 
a local show, which was started by a former Collector, Mr. 
Willock, in 1873. It is supported by voluntary subscriptions 
which amount every year to upwards of Bs. 4,000. As a horse 
fair, it has succeeded so well, (hat it now receives an annual 
Government grant of Ks. 1,2o0 for prizes, and attracts remount 
officers from all parts of Iiuiia. As regards agricultural produce, 
greater care is taken than befoie in the selection of grain for seed, 
so that Bulaudsiiahr wheat is very largely exported and is 
quoted at high prices in the London market. Attention to the 
subject of cattle breeding is encouraged by a special Government 
graut of Rs. 100, but no improvemeuf has yet been effected. 
As fodder becomes every year scarcer uud dearer, the people 
must gradually rciluco the extravagant number of miserable 
half-starved animals that they are now in the habit of keeping. 
With a smaller stock, of better quality, the compulsory reserva¬ 
tion of grazing ground in every village will be moat beneficial, 
but if it is started immediately, before the small farmers have fully 
realized how impossible it is for them, under the altered cir¬ 
cumstances of the country, to support a large herd in good 
condition, the efiect will probably be only to intensify the present 
evil. Until the breed of cuttle has been improved, it is pre¬ 
mature to attempt any improvement in the native plough. The 
arts and manufactures represented at the district show were, till 
lately, ludicrous and puerile. This department has now made 
great bounds : the Sikanderabad muslins, the Jewar dnrries and 
rugs, the Kburja pottery, the Jahangirabad cotton prints and 
the Bulandshahr wood-carving are revivals or developments 
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wliich are achieving a more than local reputation, and will all be 
represented at the forthcoming Calcutta Exhibition. 

If in a native State, administration is ruined by caprice, still 
more so is it in British India by routine and returns. Tliis is 
most conspicuously illustrated by the department of Public 
Works. For large imperial undertakings, such as railways, 
bridges over the great rivers, military roads extending the whole 
length of the province, and barracks fur European soldiers, it 
is desirable to maintain an adequate staff of European En¬ 
gineers. But for the ordinary requirements of a civil district, 
local native talent would be not only more economical, but also 
moie efficient. The masons who reared the tombs and palaces that 
are still the most notable sights in the country, have direct 
descendants at the present day, in the creators, for instance, of 
modern Mathura, which dates entirely from the beginning of this 
century, and justly ranks as one of the handsomest cities in north¬ 
ern Indiii. If men of this stamp were allowed to design and 
execute our district buildings, the promotion of indigenous 
industry would Income so far a reality, instead of a transparent 
fiction as hitherto. The only difficulty lies in tlicir inability 
to satisfy departmental requirements in the matter of tabular 
statements and returns. The.se are based on an intricate and 
voluminous system of checks and counterchecks, which it requires 
some years’ training to master, and assiduous labour to maintuia. 
The entire energy of the whole establishment Is concentrated 
on the manipulation of the accounts, and the works arc left 
to look after themselves. However badly the latter may turn 
out, if only they cost enough, they will make an imposing show 
on paper at the year’s end, and will he regarded with complete 
satisfaction by the supreme authoritii-.s. F<>r example, th«? com¬ 
pletion of an embankment along the right hank of the Kaliiidi 
for the protection of the town of Buland.shalir, was specially 
meutioiu'd in an annual report as an important work of public 
utility. The cost w’a.s Rs. 4,()0(): it was not added, perliaps it 
was not known, that the actual benefit was leas than n\l In 
order' to construct it, earth w'h.s dug from the town side, and 
the level of the ground w'as thus reduced below that of the bed of 
the river. The result was that for some years the drainage 
from the .surrounding country collecte<], as in a basin, and was 
barred from all escape. The nuisance was partially remedied 
by the great flood of 1880, which breached the embankment in 
several places, thus proving it to be as powerless against the 
river in exceptional seasons, as it was effective for mischief in 
ordinary years. This is a fair sample ef the injurious results of 
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% policy which entrusts district works to irresponsible provincial 
agency ; irresponsible, because the local aulhorities are powerless to 
interfere, while the departmental authorities—^sublimely indifferent 
to such potty undertakings—see only the neatly tabulated entries 
in the official return, and tliese they complacently pass as quite 
en regie. Besides the embankment and some new barracks in 
the jail, the only other original work that has been executed 
by professional engineers during luy tenure of office iu this 
district, is the bridge, which, ns already mentioned, fell down a 
few mouths after it was finished. In the extensive series of 
improvements, which iu the course of four years have converted 
a mean village into a handsome town, the department has had 
no hand whatever, except that it greatly delayed their com-i 
ineiiceineat by representing to the Oovcrunieut, with stupendous 
eflroiitcry, that tlie result would ho “ an eyc-Kore." 

Facts will never run off so smoothly as mathematical ab¬ 
stractions, and, therefore, to avoiil fiiction, it is generally found advi¬ 
sable to adheic to the latter. The district officer signs these fancy 
documents by scores at a time, iu duplicate or tiiplicate, at the 
top or the bottom, on the face or tlic reverse, iu the blank 
spaces indicated by the engineer, and can only hope they are 
tccliiiically correct; for the purposes of actual check he keeps 
a simple statement of his own, which may be very unscientific, 
but is as least intelligible. About the middle of the mouth, 
when the returus have all been despatched and objections 
answered, the European Engineer feels a little at leisure, and 
drives out to see the bridge, or road, that may be iu progress^ 
gives a few hurried insiiuctious, which he cannot stop to see 
curried out, and leturus into the station,* where he presents his 
bill fur travelling allowance, at the rate of eight annas a mile. ^ 
If there were only simple returns, such as the Magistrate himself 
could keep, without the assistance of a trained accountant, the 
engineer might be a native, who could hire for a couple of 
rupees an ekka or a poney that would take him to the remotest 
part of the district, where he could spend a day or two in the 
leisurely inspection of work, finding all the accommodation he 
required in some neighbouring village. His pay also would be 
counted by tens of rupees instead of by buudreds ; and, aa 
Lis supervision would be more continuous, there would be more 
of day-labour and less necessity for the employment of con¬ 
tractors, middle-men and munshis. These are the only people 
who profit by the high rates which prevail in the Department of 
Public Works. If the money went to the bricklayer, the 
mason, or the carpenter, there would be less cause for regret; 
but the whole present system seems to have been invented solely 
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for the benefit of that very unprofitable persoDi the artificial 
pi'iidiict of our mistaken school policy, the Munshi, the parasite 
of the real working community If the position of the latter 
were improved and their work recognised at its proper value, as 
ill England, the son of a skilled artisan would not think to bet¬ 
ter himself, as now unfortunately he often does, hy abandoning 
his hereditary occupation and becoming a quill-driver in an 
office 

The disbandment of the whole corps of executive and assistant 
engineers would not only be the greatest possible boon to the dis¬ 
tricts, but would even he welcomed by themselves, if due re¬ 
gard were had to vested interests and appointments of e^al 
emolument foniul for them ir a more appropriate sphere. The 
officers of the Roails and Building Department are the one body of 
Government servants in the country who notoriously have no 
heart in their work. It is impossible that they should have. 
Though by profession engineers, they are in fact merely ac¬ 
countants’ clerks. Of all the multitudinous circulars that year 
by year are issued for their guidHnee, scarcely one per cent, 
refer to matters of construction. The rest are complicated 
rules of procedure a.s to filling in returns; corrections of mis¬ 
prints oi explanations of unintelligible phraseology in previous 
orders, or most frequently of all, fulminations of the direst 
penalties acaiiist any attempt to exercise independent judgment. 
The one exception is probably either puerile or mischievous ; 
such as an elaborate .spccificatir)n and sketch of a child’s tub, 
that was circulated not very long ago, with a sharp metal edge 
to it, which might bo warranted to draw blood whenever used. 

Again, what little work a District Engineer has to do out of bis 
office, is profoundly uninteresting. The maintenance of a road 
is a task that requires no great intellect or skill, and in England 
would be entrusted to quite a subordinate ; while in the mat¬ 
ter of buildings, there is no scope for the exercise of taste or 
ingenuity, standard plans having been provided, from which 
DO deviation is allowed, whatever may be the differences in the 
locality and nature of the site. The consideratioD of such 
particulars is of less importance than might at first be ima¬ 
gined ; for the designs have been so skilfully contrived as to be 
equally unsuitable wherever they may be placed. For a man 
with the slightest element of humanity and good taste in bh 
oompositioD, it must be unspeakable mieery to superintend the 
coDstniciioD of edifices which will not only cause daily discomfort 
to the unfortunate officials who are doomed to use them, bnt 
will also permanently disfigure the laudscape and pervert the 
ii^digenous sentiment of architectural -fwopriety. The only in«- 
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aoeent and legitimate source of gratification, of which the cir> 
camstanoes admit, lies in totalling up the number of miles for 
which travelling allowance can be drawn. On the other hand, 
no more devoted body of public servants exists than the Engi¬ 
neers in the Canal Department. They are taken from precisely the 
same class of men as their brethren on the roads ; but they 
are less hampered by accounts ; in dealing with such a subtle 
element as water, they are constantly confronted by unforeseen 
complications which afford exercise for ingenuity; and they 
have something in which they can take an honest pride, if at 
the end of each succe-ssive year their returns show a larger area 
to which they liave extended the blessings of irrigation. 

In a di.strict like Bulaiidshahr, with many rich, liberal, and 
fairly well educated ineinbers of the native aristocracy, not ga¬ 
thered together in a few large towns, but residing on their own 
estates in all parts of the country, it would be an easy matter 
to constitute an infliiential and really representative Committee 
for the administration of local interests. Nothing, however, 
could be more pitiably unreal than the Committee actually exist¬ 
ing. It is supposed to have at its di.sposaI an annual income 
of over Rs. 70,U0(>; but almost the whole of this considerable 
sura is absorbed by fixed charges, or has to be expended by de¬ 
partmental agency. A single item of about Rs. 2,500 for petty 
original works is all that the Committee can call absolutely its 
own, and can spend on projects of its own selection. If in any 
year this item is omitted from the budget, tlie Committee is 
then debarred i'roni any the .slightest exercise of independent 
judgment. Being entirely supported by arbitrary allotments, 
it gain.s nothing by judicious manageiTient; for whatever may 
be so realized, is merged in Proviucial funds, and no benefit ac¬ 
crues to the district. With resources of its own, a more com¬ 
plete control over a less extended area, and a system of 
accounts which it could understand, the Committee would 
rapidly dcvelope into a genuine district council, a seat in 
which would be highly coveted, uot only as a personal distinc¬ 
tion, but for the substantial responsibilities that it involved. 
The sense of local power would act as a strong stimulus to local 
usefulness, and spontaneous beneficial enterprise would relieve 
the State of many burdens now unfairly forced upon it. No 
reasonable peraon will voluntarily drop lits money into the 
bottomless pit of a Government department, the mouth of which 
is so barred by checks and counterchecks that extrication can only 
be effected by much technical dexterity, and after the eiidurance 
of long delay. But, if the committee had greater freedom, it 
would soon acquire the confidence of the public, and become 
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the ordinary channel for the distribution of the many streamB 
of private benevolence, which are now too often wasted for waut 
of effective direction. 

It is one of the most convincing proofs of the general in¬ 
capacity for self-government, that in many towns and villages, 
accumulated funds are often left unutilized, and local improve¬ 
ments that every one desires, are unexecuted, simply on account 
of jealousy and a want of mutual confidence. If the district 
officer will take upon himself the responsibility of administration, 
the community is only too glad to place the money at his 
disposal and to supplement it by further subscriptions. They 
will not trust it to any one of themselves; and if the new road, 
or tank, or market-place, or whatever it may be, involves, us it 
generally will, the demolition of a house or two and the appro¬ 
priation of the site, the owners will resist to tlie utmost of 
their power an)" requisition advanced by their neighbours, hut 
will at once, and in a most liberal spirit, fall in with the wishes 
of a European officer. It is not that any compulsion is used, 
for complaint would be immediately entertained in tl»c Civil 
Court, hut they have confidence in their ruK^s, and believe them 
to act from more impersonal and disinterested motives than 
they attribute to their own townsmen. 

Tf used as a supplement and an incentive to private enter¬ 
prise and lienevolence, the surplus funds of the Municipalities 
and Act XX. towns iniglit he made far more generally heiieiicial 
than they ordinarily are During the last four years the improve¬ 
ments that have been effected in all the principal towns of 
this district are so enormous, that every visitor enquires with 
amazement where the * money has come from. Immediate 
supervision, with no contractors and middle-men, and' no large 
establishments for the elaboration of accounts and returns, has 
BO far reduced the actual outlay, that it is much below the 
ordinary estimate for works of such magnitude; but the great 
secret lies in the persistent adoption of the principle, that no 
public improvement should be undertaken unless voluntary 
subscriptions are fortbeotning as well as State aid. But in order 
for this system to succeed, it is necessary to be in sympathetic 
accord with the people, and not to force upon them anything 
opposed to their prejudices, or greatly in advance of their real 
requirements. Though themselves illiterate and indifferent to the 
laws of hygiene, they are quite sensible of the value of education 
for their children and of the advantages to be derived from 
bridged and avenued roads, convenient tanks and ghats for bathing 
purposes, good wells, clenn paved streets, commodious market¬ 
places, and substantial wuter-iighi houses* In all such works as 
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these, the majority of the people concerned are always ready to 
co-operate, and even the obstructive minority will in the end 
be gratified by the result. Instead of the impracticable dream 
of self-government, if only a modest scheme of decentralization 
were introduced, every District Committee, without the worry and 
delay of repeated references for sanction to higher authority, would 
have certain limited funds of its own to lay out in the 
fiirtheiaiice of local projects and the encouragement of native 
enterprise. The result would be a great and immediate saving in 
State expenditure, and the eventual development of a public 
spirit, which would be a real qualification for higher political 
responsibilities. 



Abt. Xr.~THE EANJABS OF UPPER INDIA. 

T he present article is an attempt to piece together snoh scraps 
of information as could be collected on the manners, ia> 
dustries, religion, and traditions of the Kanjara tribe,**-4 tribe 
Trhich is itself found only in scraps or fragmentary groups 
scattered among the different districts of Upper India, and is 
one of the few surviving remains of the old wandering and 
predatory nations, by whom the entire country was peopled in the 
earliest times. As little or no information could be collected from 
books, almost all the facts hereinafter described are the results 
of personal observation, or of direct enquiry made from Eianjars 
themselves. 

The largest account of this people that I have seen in print is 
that contained in the late Mr. Slierring’s Hindu Tribes and 
Castes, Vol. 1, p. 389. This account does not fill one entire page, 
and a good deal of the space is taken up with giving the names 
of the seven clans, into which Kanjars are nominally divided. 

Kanjara is the name by which the hunting and roving clans 
of Upner India are most widely known ; though according to the 
returns of the census taken in 1881, the Kanjar tribe is less 
numerous in the North-West and Oudh than the Baurias, Ch4is, 
Tbfirus, Nats, Banmfinush, and Kols,—all of whom are approxi¬ 
mately in the same backward stage of culture. The term Kanjara 
is often loosely applied tp other tribes, who call themselves by a 
different name, but lead a similar life. The name does not appear 
among the savages of the Punjab.* * * § But roving tribes bearing 
this name are found in Rajputana, f in Behar, | in Bengal as 
Gangwar, § and in the Deccan as Kanjar, Zingar, or Jingar. |] The 
name *' Kanjara ” re-appears in various forms, not only in India 
but in those countries of Europe, which have been invaded by 


* The tribes in the Punjab, corresponding to the Kanjars of Hindustan, 
are the'SansiB and Bauriyaa. 

t Sherrin^B Caaiei^ Vol. lll.| p> 62. 

t Bengal Census Report/or lS72,p, 158, where they are said to be TOrj 
numeroiiB in the FurneaU district. 

§ Asiatic BesearcheSf YoL VII, Article 19, p. 457. Here the Ghuigwuni are 
said to he a clan of Nats. Bat it is well known that Nata in many of their 
^bita closely resemble Kanjars. 

I The Kanjars are described as a wild tribe, living in the jungles between 
Nagpur and the Warda rivers in Cosfss, Yol 11, p. 155. The 

eame writer mentions the Zingara or Jingars in Vol. II, p. 123, as artisans of 
an inferior order. The two statements are not contradictory, but rather 
eonfirm each other. 
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Gipsy tribes from tho East, Thus in ^Roumelia these tribes are 
called Cingarees ; in Rournania, TscliingeDes ; in Hungary, Tziganys; 
ill Italy, Uingari; and in Spain, Zincaro. The German “ Zigeurier'' 
for vagrant, and the English Conjurer" for juggler, may perhnps 
(though other etymologies are given) be derived from the same 
root, 'J'he Gipsies of Europe have, for purposes of concealment, 
adopted a Hindi patois as tlieir peculiar cant, and have given 
it tlie name of Romnney from the country (Roumania), where they 
first encamped in Europe, On the other hand, Kanjars have 
adopted a secret language of their own, and use the vulgar tongue 
only when they speak to outsiders. 

Tiiore is scarcely a district in Upper India, in which small 
encampments of Kanjars cannot he seen at times, either in solitary 
jungle tracts which are favourable for game and secrecy, or in the 
outskirts of villages, wherever it may be convenient to them to bait 
and sell their wares. * All true Kanjars are addicted to a roving 
life; and if they halt for a time near some town or village, they 
put up their temporary sheds, made with poles and mntting, 
in a grove at some distance apart from tiie abodes of the settled 
inhabitants. They have no connection whatever with Hindu 
forms of worship, or with the rules of life which that religion 
prescribes; -f- and are entirely outside the pale of caste. Their 
natural home is the forest, whore they subsist by hunting jackals, 
wolves, hares, and any other kind of animal tliat they can kill 
or catch, by gathering such roots and vegetable products as 
lequirc no cultivation, and by extracting juice from the palm-tree, 
which, after it lias become fermented, is the favourite beverage 
of almost all the wandering and low caste tribes of India. Ttiev 
are clever, too, at trapping binls and squirrels, and digging out 
snakes, mungooses, bandicoots, field rats, lizards, and any other 

* During the time of the kings of Ondh, they were much more nuinerons 
than they are now in the Bhnraicli district. WiliiaTii's Outih ('cnsu.t, VdI, 1, 
p. 108. Ill the Census Report of the North-West Provinces. 1805, it is 
noted that they were found in 30 out of 35 districts. In the Cen.<<ua Report 
of the North-West and Oiidh, 1882, they are said to have been found in 
every district of the United Provinces except, Lalitpur and Qnrhwal. 

t I inquired once of a Kanjar woman who formed one of .a gang 
encamped iu tho l.ncknow district at Bekehi Talau, what their religion was. 
This encampment had remained statiouaiy iu that B|K>t for more than six 
consecutive years, and its members were evidently on the road to nbB'>rption 
into the great vortex of Hindu castes. She told me that they had no 
religion, but were ready to worship all the gods alike, if they could be 
allowed, the Hindu, the Miisaulman, and the gods of the Srrhib Aog 
(Bnropean\ and that if she had her choice she certainly preferred the last, 
AS they were obviously by far the most powerful of the three. Her remark, 
that she had no religion of her own, was an exaggeration of the fact, though 
■he was evidently forgetting what her own religion was, or lusiug faith in it. 
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kitul of vernuu that chance may throw iu their way; all of 
which they eat iDdiflcriininately. Many of the dakaita^ or 
robbers, who infest the public highways at night are Kanjars ; and 
in the pursuit of this calling they are sometimes associated with 
evil-doers from among the Hindu community. 

Kanjars are seldom or never seen in groups of more than 20 
or 40 ]ier8ons of all ages at a time, and the number is Bometimes 
even less. These little groups may unite sometimes for speeiid 
and temporary objects. But large groups are never permanently 
formed. Small wandering hordes, such as may still be seen 
among the lowest races of men, arc the germs oiii of which all 
the largest societies or nations have gradually sprung. Wiieii 
life is so Hide and simple, that separate class interests, each 
depending on tlio other, cannot be created, no permanent cohesion 
of paits is possible ; and a larger group, if it should lie formed for 
a time, rapidly falls to pieces again. Scattered over many re¬ 
gions,” sa3's Mr. Herbert Spencer, “ there are minute hordes,— 
" still extant examples of tho primordial type of society, \Ve 
have W(»od-Voddah.s living sornetiiues in pairs, and only now 
and then nssemhling ; we have Bushmen wandering ultont in 
“ families, and filming larger groups but occasionally ; we have 
" Fucfriaiis <*lustered bv the dozen or score. Tribes of Australians. 
** of Tasmanian.s, of An^lamanes^^ nr*' variable within the limits of 
perhaps 20 lo 50, And similarly if the region is inhospitable 
as with the Esquimaux, or if the arts of life are uiuleveloped as 
with the Digger-Americaus, or if adjiiceht higher races are 
obstacles to growth as with hill nines, like iJie Jnaugs, this 
limitation to piimiiive size continues.*' * Among tlie Kanjars 
there are some groups'or clans, which make a habit of keeping 
within easy reach of towns and villages, wiiiie others seldom or 
never leave the forest. But even among the former, it is not 
merely the proximity of .settled communities, which prevents the 
formation of larger groups. For even in wider forest tracts, whore 
there is ample space an*! no impediment from highet races, tlie same 


* PrineipleB of Sodologif^ Vol. J, Part H, Chap. Ill, p, 482, E*i. 1877. In 
Us text the phrase is Digger-Indiana; but 1 have taken the liberty of chang¬ 
ing it to Digger-Aiuericaiis, so os to prevent the misuudcrstuiuliiig which 
might arise from the use of the word Indian. A fuller account of the root- 
Dtggers or Sho&henees, who live near the sources of the Musgooric mnj bo seen 
In page 60, Vol. II of Great IhserU of America^ by Abbe E:n. Boroeneefa, 
published by Longman and Green in 1860. 'J'he same writer speaking of the 
Goinanchees, a less savage tribe than the Shoshenees, says :—" 'I'bis tribe pos« 
sesses an itifinite nnrober of petty chiefri, who lead bands of marauders,*’ ko. 
(Vol. II, p. 341); and of another tribe he says :—** The Srlishes have no re-* 
gnlar form of government: they live in bands of 200 or 300 individuals.** 
Vbl. II, p. 343.) 
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law of petty uoii-asnociative hordes prevails ; aud it would he a raro 
thing to find an encumpniouti of more than, or eveu as many ns, 50 
persons, lu the earliest times this type of society must have pre¬ 
vailed throughout the whole of India, and it is well known that it 
still prevails very largely in some parts of the centre and the south 
where settled Hindu communities scarcely exist. It was only 
when agriculture had transformed the hahits of some of the hunt¬ 
ing and nomad tribes, and drawn around it the various clasH in¬ 
terests inseparable from the settled state, that larger conimunities 
could at last he formed. The system of Indian castes was based 
upon the division of labour ; but this principle could not take root 
in the soil, till it was sown there with the crops of the husbandman. 

The Kanjars live chiefly, ns wchave seen, by liuuting and trap¬ 
ping, and by gathering the spontaueous fruits and roots of the 
forest. But there is no savage race in the world, in which certain 
rudimentaiy arts have not been practised from the earliest times. 
The Kanjars not only practise such ai*ts as arc necessary to their 
own existence, but they have acquired certain other crafts which 
are of no little utility to the settled communities, amongst whom 
tiiey wander. They make mats of the airki^ reed baskets of 
wattled cane, fans of palm leaves, aud rattles of plaited straw ;—the 
last of which are now sold to Hindu children ns toys, thougli ori¬ 
ginally tliey were used hy Kanjars themselves (if we are to trust 
to the auulogies uftbvded hy other backward races) as sacred and 
mysterious instruments. • From the stalks of the miivj grass and 

* Thus among the Abipones of South America, the priestess who conducts 
the ceremonies in coiinesioii with the worship of the I’ieiiides “ rattles a gourd 

full of hardisli fruit-seeds to musical time.*' AThe Congo-Xegros had u 

great wooden rattle, upon which ttiey took their oaths.’’ lii North Ameri¬ 
ca, when any person is sick, the sorcerer or medioine-man brings the sacred 
rattle and shakes it over him : tliis says Prescott, is the principal catbolicon 
for uil diseases.’’ According to some of (he earlier travellers in America (Lufi- 
tau, Vol. 1, p. 211), the rattle was even regarded as a deity. These examples ot 
the rattle have been chiefly taken from Sir John Lubbock's £arhf IlUtory of 
Civilisation^ Appendix Part II, p. 405, Edit., 1670. In Uurnia (uh 1 have seen) 
dii^eases like small-pox, measles, cholera, &c.. are ascribed to visitations of evil 
spirits. I remember once seeing a whole village tain out at a stated hour in 
the evening and commence violently beating the hollow bamboo piles on 
which the floors of their houses are rniso<i above the ground. A loud clat¬ 
tering and rattling noise ensued : and I was told that this was intended as a 
simultaneous raid against the evil spirits, who resided inside the hollow bam¬ 
boo poles and afflicted the dwellings of the people with the epidetuio (heu 
vaging. A rattling discordant noise seems to have been considered efficacious 
as a devil-driver amongst the Hindus. Mr. Sherring (llindu Tribes and Castes, 
Vol, I, p. 344) alludes too low Indian custe called Jaiwa, who, a few days 
after the birth of a child in a great man’s family, come around the house to 
yell and shriek, This is supposed to be a preservative from ghosts, imps and 
nubgoblins, who are frightened away from the infant by these hideoua 
sounds.” Here the barbarian tongue does duty £oi the barbariiui rattle* 
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from the roots of the palisi tree, they make ropes winch arc sold 
or bartered to villagers in exchange for grain, milk, pigs, &c. They 
^epare the skins of which drums are made, and sell them to 
Hindu musicians ;—though, probably, as in the case of the rattle, 
the drum was originally used by Kanjars themselves and worship- 

E ed as a fetish :* for even the Arya tribes, who are said to have 
een far more advanced than the indigenous races, sung hymns in 
honour of the drum or dundubhi as if it were something sacred. 
They make plates of broad leaves, which are ingeniously 
stitched together by thin stalks ; and plates of this kind are very 
widely used by the inferior Indian castes and by confectioners aud 
sellers of sweetmeats. The mats of sirki reed, with which they 
cover their own temporary sheds, are largely used by cart-drivers 
of all classes or castes, to protect their goods aud them¬ 
selves against rain. The toddy,or juice of the palm- 
tree, which they extract and ferment by methods of their 
own, and partly for their own use, finds a ready sale 
amongst low caste Hindus in villages and market towns. 
They are among the chief stone-cutters in Upper India, especially 
in the manufacture of the grinding stone wliicli is very widely ti^ed. 
They gather the white wool-like fibre that grows in the pods of 
the S&linali or Indian cotton tree, and twist it into thread for the 
use of weavers. In the manufacture of brushes for the cleaning 
of cotton-yarn they enjoy an almost entire monopoly, j In these 
brushes a stiff mass of horse hair is attached to a wooden 
handle hy sinews aud strips of hide ; and the workmanship is 
remarkably neat aud durable. Another complete, or almost 
complete, monopoly enjoyed by Kanjars is the collection and sale 
of the roots of khaakhai grass, which are afterwards inado up 

* According to the lute Dr, Muir {see Sanskrit texts, Vol. V. p. 466, Edi¬ 
tion 1870), in the Atbnrva ^ecla, V. 20, there is a lijmn addressed to the drum 
as a sacred instrument. It is stated by Mr. Tylor that the drum, like the 
rattle, is a serious instrument, and not a plaything, amongst modern savages, 
Anthropology^ Chap. XII, p. 293, Edit. 1881. 

t The word toddy is the Anglicized form of tSdi {m^,) the juice of 

the or fan-palm, from the stem of which the liquor is extracted, and 

Xrom the leaves of which the Indian fan or liand-punka is made. On the love 
of savage races for spirituous liquors, see Great Deserts of America, by Abb4 
Domenech. Vol. II, p. 27, 50,37.) 

X There is a small Muhammedan caste of recent formation, whose special 
function it is to manufacture weavers' brushes. This caste is called Kunchi* 
band. The brushes are made by them on precisely the same plan as those 
made by Kanjars. It is not impossible that toe members of this caste were 
originally Kanjars, who have been converted to Islam by men of the Julaba, 
or Muhammedan weaver caste, whose attachment to the creed of Islam is 
more than ordinarily iutense. 
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by others into door-screens and used as .refrigerators during the 
hottest months of the year. The roots of this wild grass, which 
grows in most abundance.on the outskirts of forests, or near the 
banks of rivers, are dug out of the earth by an instrument called 
Klianti. * The same implement serves as a dagger or short spear 
for killing wolves or jackals, as a tool for carving a secret entrance 
through the clay-wall of a villager’s hut, iu which a burglary is 
meditated, as a spade or hoe for digging snakes, field rats, lizards, &c., 
out of their holes and edible roots out of the earth, and as a hatchet 
for chopping wood. 

lu most of the above arts or industries, it is easy to recognize 
functions or germs of functions, one or other of wiiich has long 
been the stereotyped hereditary calling of certain inferior castes, 
such as Bahaliya, Bari, Behna, Chamar, Dharkar, Kori, Kalwdr^ 
and others ; and hence we may reasonably conclude, that the wan¬ 
dering and predatory tribes, which were once universal in Upper 
India, but of which now only a few fragments remain, were the 
rutfis indigestaque moles, out of which the several castes, with 
their respective functions, were fashioned by slow degrees. 

One of the arts (as wo have shewn) in which Kanjars chiefly 
excel is that of making reed mats, fibre ropes, nets, cane baskets, 
rattles, palm-fans, &c. Tlie light sirki mat, for example, with 
which th*jy cover their own moveable leaf huts, is a model of 
neatness and simplicity, combined with usefulness. Almost all the 
other wandering tribes, besides Kanjars, and almost all the lowest 
Hindu castes (tliat is, those who are least removed from the Kanjar 
stage, sucli as Ddms, Bhaugis, Khatiks, Binds, Bhars, Dharkars, 
&c.; are noted for their skill in similar kinds of workmanship^ 
The proficiency displayed by the Indian* savage in this respect 
is one of the many links connecting them with savage races in 
other parts of the world ; for there seems to have been no race of 
men so igtu»raut as to be destitute of this art in some kind 
of form, wherever the materials have been supplied by nature 
ready to their bands. The Hottentots, for example, made their 

* So called from the root which in Sanskrit means to dig or mskP 

a hole. The handle is about 3 feet long, and the blade (which is sharpened 
into a curved point something like the blade of a knife) is about a foot long. 
The blade is now made of iron, but was originally of stone. The iron 
blade is procured by Kanjars from irnnsmitha. The handle is made by 
themselves. Mr. Sherring iu Hindu Tribes aiid Castes^ Yol. £, p. 38, says: 

At the commeuoemeiit of the hot weather the Kanjar takes the sweet¬ 
-scented MasitAus grass aud works it into a light bamboo frame,’' This 
is a mistake, it is not the graes^ but the root of the khaekkus which is so 
used. And it is not Kunjars but Chaparbands and others who make the Ught 
bamboo frame and fosteu the khmkhae roots into it. 
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huts of phiited osiers covered with mats ; and the mats were 
made of bulrushes and flags dried in the suu, and so closely 
** fitted together, that only the heaviest rain could penetiute them,'* 
The Veddahs, the wild tribes of Ceylon, live in huts formed of 
boughs and bark, and make strings for their bows, and ropes for 
guiding their hunting buffaloes. The Miiicopies, or natives of the 
Andaman Islands, who dispute with Veddahs the distinction of 
being the lowest of the human race in the scale of culture, 
manufacture fishing-nets, bow-strings, and the long cord which 
they attach to their harpoons ; and their women stitch together 
small leaf-aprons, similar in design to those said to have been worn 
by our first parents after the Fall, and still worn by some of the 
Kolarian and Dravidian tribes in Central and Southern India 
at the present day. * The Australian savages roof their huts with 
palm leaves attached to broad pieces of bark, which they strip off 
the gum-tree, and manufacture vessels of hark for receiving and 
holding water. The Feejeeans surmount their ramparts with reed 
fences and stockades, roof their houses with thatch work of wild 
sugarcane and fern leaves, and rig their canoes with sails made 
of mats. The Maoris make fishing lines and nets of the fibres of a 
wild flax plant, and protect the sides of their houses with a 
wicker work of osiers closely thatched with dry reeds. The 'J'ahi- 
tians made fishing-nets, lines, and ropes out of the fibre of the 
oocoanut and other native plants, covered their houses with palm 
leaves laid in the form of thatch, and were very skilful in making 
baskets and wicker work of a thousand different patterns. The 
Kamchadales build their yourts or joint-family dwellings with 
wooden pillars, the interstices between which arc filled up 
with a strong wicker work. The Fuegians,—-anotlier race 
for whom a claim has been set up as l>eing the lowest of mankind, 
—make baskets, water-buckets, and fishing-lines, -f- It is worthy 
of note that the Hindu lawgiver, wdio probably flourished at about 
300 B, C., assigns ** the working with canes and reeds ” as the 
appropriate function of the lowest caste existing in his own day, 
whom he calls Sopika or dog-eater. ^ The chimpanzee builds 


* As' for eznniple, the Chenchus ; (Shei Hindu Tribes and Castes, 

Yol. Ill, p> 140.) In Yol. Ill, 206, the Koragurs are described as using 
bnnebes of leafy twigs. 

j* Thip, and the other examj^es previously quoted, have beeu collected 
from Pre-kistoric Times, Chaps. Alll. and XiY, by Sir John Lubbock. 

X Institutes of Manu, Chiip. X. si. 37. The caste, to which this func¬ 
tion is aaeigned, is called PaudusopdkR, that is, the dog-eating clan of the 
tribe of P&uduB. Dog-diet is cousidered unclean at the present day, even 
by Kaniars. The Lawgiver can scaroely find language to express his abhor¬ 
rence of the Sop&kas, see alokas 62-50. 
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himself a house or slielter quite equal to that of some savageeu 
The first men that existed may have known this art by iumrn 
instinct; but even if tliey did not, they must soon have learuL it, 
when the necessities of their po^itiem as hunters compelled them 
to study tbe customs and contrivances of the animals willi wbotn 
they disputed possession of the foiest. * * * § 

* Another art, in which Kanjars especially excel, and which con¬ 
nects them with savage trilies elsewhere, is that of stone^cntting. 
They are tbe chief millstone-makera in Upper India. There i» 
one division of Kanjars, namely, the Satikat clan, which has evi¬ 
dently derived its name from this industry. Originally, that is, before 
the art of smelting and sliaping metals was known, all blades, 
spearheads, arrowheads, &c., were (as is well known) made of 
stone. The ancestors of mankind could never have maintain¬ 
ed themselves against the fiercer animals of the forest, or 
preyed upon the smaller ones, if they had uot found out 
how to provide themselves with the weapons necessary to tlie 
purpose. At present all the implements and tools used by 
Kanjars, and, in fact, by all tiie other hunting and trapping 
tribes still loft in India, are hladcd or tipped with iron ; and the iron 
is Aishioned to the shape required uot by tlie hunters themselves, hut 
by men of the Laliar caste. But though the Indian savage of modern 
times has lost the art of stone-cutting for the inaiiufactiire of 
weapons, he lum retained it none the less for those purposes, in 
whicli stone is still useful, The griuding-uiill, which Eaujars 
make, consists of two circular stones of equal <!i!iineter. The 
upper one, which is the thicker and heavier of the two, revolves 
on a wooden pivot fixed in the centxe of the lower one, and Is 
propelled by two women, each holding *the same handle. The 
widespread use of this contrivance is one of the many proofs of 
the unifonnitv of human instincts. For millstones of almost 
precisely the same desinrn were known to the Isr.aelitGS ; and 
they arc U8e<l to this day liy the Clirisfiaiis of Abyssinia, J by the 
wild Turcoman tribes of Central Asia, § and by the natives of 
India. The same kind of grinding-stone is still used in the Heb- 


* Pre-hUtoric Tmcn^ Chap. XVI, p. 673, by Sir John Lubbock. 

t Lukds Oos^ml, Chap, XVIJ, verse 36; ‘'Two women nhall be grinding 
together: the one shall be taken and the other left. See also Isaiah, Chap. 
XLVll, verse 2. 

} Dtm Wol^*a TraveU and Adventureaj 1861, p, 491. The Abyssiiiiana 
work at the mill standing ; the natives of India sitting : hence in Abyssinia 
the handle is long, and in India short. 

§ The Tui'konian grinding ptone is alluded to in many places in the 
Mere Oaais, by Mr. O. Donovan, London, 1882. 
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rides ; * and it has only lately been superseded in Europe by the 
use of iron machinery. Kaujars (os we have sail)) are the chief 
manufacturers of the grinding-stone in Upper India, They could 
not have learnt the art by imitation ; for there is no respectable 
Indian caste, which could have taught them. + In Upper India 
there is only one caste, Khatik, and a sub-casteof Kahars called Oond, 
wbich share with them the monopoly of this industry; and botR 
of these are among the lowest of the Hindu fraternity,-^only a 
few degrees raised above the Kanjar stage. On the Eastern coast 
of the Deccan there is a thieving and hunting tribe, (Bamptya,) 
which is noted for the manufacture of millstones; | and in the 
Marhatta country there are several low tribes, (such as Takkari, 
Pakink&r, &c.,) § who arc by profession manufacturers and men¬ 
ders of grinding-stones, but are still addicted to a roving and 
predatory life, and are still as much outside the pale of caste as 
Kanjars. Theie is, therefore, good reason to believe that the mill¬ 
stone is a legacy from the Stone age of the world, and was an 
invention of savage races. || 


• Tylor'9 Anthropolt^qy^ Chap. VIII, p. 202 : MacMilliiD & 0>., 1881. 
An illustratiou or drawing of the proceeiH is there given. Except for the 
length of the wooden handle, (wbich iu India is very short), the rracl«'jr 
might have fancied that be had before him a picture of two Indian wnmeit 
grinding corn. 

t There are only two exceptions to this; but both are exceptions which 
verify the rule. There is a small caste called Sangtarask, consistini; of only 
3,286 persons all told, (see Census of North-West and Oiidh, 1882, Appen¬ 
dix F, p. d). which follows the trade of stone-cutting. But this (like Beldar, 
the name of which is derived^ from Persian, and not frnm Sanskrit) is a ciiste 
of recent origin and is scarcely yet stereotyped. Another small caste of 
stone-cutters, which is only beginning to exist, is called Pesharaj, or one who 
prepares stone for builders,—this, too, a word of Persian origin. These men, 
some 60 years ago, were Ahira or cattle grazers, who from their contact with 
the forests and quarries in the Mirzapur district become first stone-porters, 
and then developed into stone-cutters. Mr. Growse calls attention to the 
fact that SanglaraHh, tkB the name of a special caste, is still unrecognized in 
many places; ** Partially developed castes are only recognized in some few 
districts, and totally ignored in others. Thus Mathura is a great centre of 
the stone-cutters’ art; but the men who practice it beh*ng to different ranks, 
and baVe not adopted the distinctive trade name of Sungtarash, which seems 
to be recognized in Hamirpiir, Aligharb, and Kamaon. **— Sorih-^yui Csn- 
VUM ifsfiorf, 1878, p. LXXXIV. 

I Sinerrin^s Hindu Trxbu and Castes, Yol. 11, p. 206. 

9 Sherring^ Vol. II, p. 830. 

II Another reason for ascribing the invention (in India at least) to savages 
is that in the plains of the Ganps valley, where the great caste-system 
was developed into what we see, there arc no quarries from which the stone 
could be produced. It is only at the foot of mountains where the forest 
tribes delight to dwell, that the stones can be procured. 
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There is one more industry not yet numod fm' which Kaiijnrs 
are noted, (iiongli in ji le.ss de gree tiniu some of (he cUier f >resfc 
tribes of the present da}',—tlje collection of and r(»ots 

possessing inediciiia! properties, Tiie knowledi^e of tlie pro¬ 
perties of trees and plants is one of ibe in;uk"*<l cb-iractoristics 
of savage life not only in Tndi:i, but iii all otbor paftsof the 
world, Wriiingof tlie naiivo racrs of Nortli America, tlie Abbd 
Domcnech observes;—the Ivd Indians are but poor as- 
‘‘ tronomers,tliey are, on tbo oilier hainl, excelleni botiini?>ts Li\ing 
‘’continually in the piesonce of vegetable nature, tboy have 
‘‘directed their rare faculties of ob-ervation to the sludv of 
“plants; and tlndr acquaintance with ili*^ vi'gelable Lingdora 
“ is womli'rful. It serves to indicate to them rc•lnedle^ fetr a groat 
“ luiinbor of wounds and inaiadi- s." Tbo sanv' ren;aiks might 
Invebeon wiittm with »‘qual uuth of the wandering and forest 
tribes of India. It is tlicso tiib- s who have Jaiil the Ibuntlaiions of 
the healing art in this eountiy ; and the physicians of India arc 
to this day abs-thUely d *penih*nf. on their rude kiusineii of the 
foiest for the tlrugs which llicy adiulnister to lljoir patients. 
Among the mcMllcinal products pv^cuivd by Kanjars are the 
roots of the siind or Cinton tree, the '-up of which is used as 

a tonic, the fiiiro and jui ^o of tlie gurcli creop^ir, which are 

given as a febrifuge, and the li.iilc of the Lodh tree, which is 
used us a dye as well as for m<‘dieiiial pnrposfS, Other tribes 
are noted for extracting IIjo juieo 'called kaiiii in India and 
catechu in Kun>|>e' fioin the kliaira tiee; and Jienco iherc 
is a trii)c calh-tl Ivhdrwar in Northern India, and Kath-fvarl 
in Southern. We have aheady seen^ li-ov the, i'or* "l-fnl/es 
(Kaiij.ii's included) awuo tho first <iis.-oveivrs of tlie art of 
liie*‘ding tho fan-palm and conv--rling its juice into .spu.tuotis 
]i<pior, just as the native savago-s of Noitii AimTica discovered 
the art of bleeding the mapi'-^ rn-e- am! condensing its juice into 

sugar, I Not less remarkahle \va^ liie div'overy of (lie piMp'rtios 

of hkatuf or Indian hemp {(Jfnnrrhls //i-w’er/), which like catechu 
is largely used in Kurop'an plianinuy. and wlnoii in India 
has iriven tho name of Diiaiigi to one of tho lowest of the 


• Ore at De&crtA of Auict'ica^ Vo[ IT, p. "03. Tlie autlun- goes on to show 
that they Oiio doc<»cti(»ii of tSassafran lor pl>*u? isy, nnd n kiiul of cMuhorbia 
and the «Iil of pahna chdati tor purgatives; how they ibscovoivd the red 
seed of the inignoli.r as a h lji-ifucre, n. JJ3r>, the wood of the ncacin as a 
cure for tooti»aeiie, tl:e lueiliciiial propettics of riaisapanlia torn. , p, 336. 

+ Sherring^e Hindu Tiihasund Citate*: Vol. I, p. 335 ; and Vol. If, p. 3*25. 

:|; For an account of this pi'oe,cs&, sec Great Deserts of America, by Abbu 
Bm.Douieueuh, Vol II, p. 52-15. - 
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ITiofla cnslos. * Anollicr caste, Tamboli, has derived its name 
from tlio tanibol or betel-creeper, the leaf of which is now uni- 
Tor.dlly chewed xu India as a stimulant; and tho cultivation 
of this creeper, which orijyinally was merely a forest plant, 
has now become so delicate as to tax the best skill of the 
Indian gardener. Tho wild tea plant was kiitnvn and used 
in Assam hy the native races of that province, even before 
the cxilfivation of tea gardens had be#‘ii cniniuenml hy Europeans. 
Tobacco aud its useswcio kmuvn to the native races of Annuioa, 
long before its growih had lieoomc tme of the groat agricul¬ 
tural industries of America, Europe and Asia, "f In the dis¬ 
covery of the pp’*j)crties of fun^st plants, it intist he admitted 
that savages have been iho originators, and civilized men only 
llio copvists and impiovers. 

The religion of the Ivani ivs, so far as we have been able to 
learn it, is quite \^h::t we should expect to lind among a ]»ri- 
initive and uncultivated pe-'o!''. It i-^ a religion ^Yithoul idols, 
Avithout temples, and Avithouf a priesthood. They li\e in the 
constant dread of r\il s-piiit'--, the <<f tlic drpar:ed, wlio 

€'>ro saiil to enter into tl;o )Hvdi'''i of tin' li\ing as a pniu'^hment 
for past mi^d'ods or negh'Ci (>f l-mial liu'S, and i*i p!odm'<; 
jnocr. of the ills to which ii' -li i'^ ledr. In this ci'eed ilirv stand 
on the Same iutelleouial !i\el ^^ith their more ei\ilixed 
kne'lbllv, tin- Llindu", amongst ^^h■»m m i^ univei^aliv behevt d 


that iliO air is ]H'Oj,]rd with malignant spirits, who 

lic'iunt 1:1*tveyards, link in ire*--, i.'-:niima;e corpses devour 
living men, *0’ a'^iok liiom with madnt--s. epi!o]»‘'\. cramp. ^K;c. 
In f.ict, (according to the hijlie-t an'lnnity on the subj< cr), 
" aiiitnism, m- th* bebef in spiritual being';, is the e^sintial soiiree 


‘*aad minimum d-'finiiion of i\ iigion geie. rally'’;and tbe bebef 


* TIjc la e! siwivp *r, kii<«v;n in Jairop< aM li<»u>es n‘< 

Tih'-e men us*: hhoitif f )r iin< xi-Miicoi, nmi imi l(»r iia>(!irjnal 
purposf's. IValiMp^ tlKv rrr'.>iv<(l tiirir lumn: freni tite skill, with which 
ill ilieirilayfl nt j'Sivrn;* ly tin*} lli** diiej. 

f III Ane*n»a tn)i;ii»co wjiH luit iisfil ;if? u st-nnilant and narcotic, 

but for giving tho ino'>t ^i»lcniTi ^uroMion to iiil(Mtnh;il roinp'ictN. On (lie Mid 
oftho caliniiet or poacc pipe in Anii*rica, Bre (bent lij Abh 6 Em, 

Doineneeh, Vol J I, pp.‘Jlo .-iiiii 'JT/). Toe evi-iywhcie «n olijvot 

of great vcti«i atioti. It i*; nrver snif>ko*t hut at the coin'hi’Kion or ratiticA' 
*‘tion of a h’**:ity of p^acc, which tcrtn^ll;U^^ u w.ir, connucuccit an aniiic>*ty, 
*‘or Raiiclions ji tenitoriai ayrc-cmciit.'’ In IiiUiii tidiiu'co was not inch- 
gcnoii«i, hnt is no\v verv widely cuitiviUed. Sucli is tot,' imifonnity of human 
instiuctB, that the act of sin-king together in considered ns a ph'dae of 
peace between two persons and as a guarrinteo that they hcloi.g to the same 
caste. If a Ibatmiin smoked with a Cham&r, he wouhl be dcgradcil at 
once to a Chainars stidns. 

J Tylor’s/V<wi/ifcv 6W/?rrc, Vol. 1, chapter, XI, Edit. 1671. The words 
quoted in the (c^ occur in p. 3S3. 
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rn tlio preponderance of evil spirits over pood is one of the 
marks of a Siivapo and nncutiivalt^d mind. Jake the akoiipinal 
AiistralianSj Kanjars have in) liolief in natural death except as the 
etJect of old age. All deaths, hut tliosc caused by natural 
decay or by violence, are a^'Ciibod io the agency of evil 
spirics. The dead are burit d five or six feet deep, le^t a wild 
lieast should tetr up the eaic:i'.<, and by di'.turbing the body 
send forth its Mlteudaut soul to vex and jjuisecnle the living,* 
Wiien a pali^uit is pos^-^sstul, they f‘i4iplo}'aue.\om.'.t,ors]MMfc- 
niediuin, wliom tiiey call ]N\'u compel tin; s]>iiit to »lcc!:\ro 
wliai lus oiivuunof so tli.'O si»*’jslaetioii inav Is* driven lilui. 
and he innv ilius be indue* (1 to liave h's \iet.iui in peace. Tho 
spjrit-mediiuii IjM’* po\vt*i, tlu’V say, to tian.-'port tli** g'>bliu 
dipCT into ll)v^ boiiy -s uni^ living M'lsoii, and to make that 
peison its moutlipi'-e-* f"r detd.uin'^^ it-; will. 

Jn tb.' ui'ie range *»l' hiiin m liir-t'O'y, ii" is difiieult to find 
an exaiunlo (»t a piiiaiitive h o!** or nation, wliiLU has not liad 
itsin-[#uel prepiict <tr d*'di***! aae 't *r. The inaii-gOiI ’whom 
Kaiij.ns \V"i>ljip .M/mi—a n .un* wiii-jh not. appear 

in any of tno lid- <1' liie lliedu di\inl>ie.s. While he Ined 
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unue ilian what Mnliii i-» (*» the llanjiM. Jlai [hi in the 

IleWan Aiii.iaiul \\'td.d in wie loiialei. Jko j'us to the C'liani- 
ar, Jj.ll (i‘ni*u lo tlie !)iia:**J, or JS’inak to the S!kh. .Mina 
is wm^Uipped w’ltli nmie o* ’a’. ii'-ny In th» riiny >• a>o:v when 
tho tiioe i> le>s mijiaun \, ii. -fi in ti.e di v in .at s ot llie vear. 
On such occa^ixn-, if sidiineni leuic'* is eiiculat >1. s-vtial enc.iinp- 
inents unite tempoiati'y \n pay honor t')tiKir coUiUjen anctsior. 
No altui*' is laisid. xv) inia.:e is eieettd. Tno \»oishippeis 
collect near a tree, uinler which lluy sacritieo .a pig or goal, or 
sheep, or h»wl, and niako an iffr-iing of i\»asitd lh‘sii ami &|ii:'i- 
tuom'^ lupmr. I*\)ruuily (\t is suidi they used lo saeiilice u child, 
having first made it insensible wall fermented palm-juice or 


* The belief that tho S(MiI nf tho dead hovers .around or near the place 
where the corpse was buiiod, is, or has been, of woildwiile aeeeptutioii. 
It was einhodied in the liatin baying. /Hnnih^ni umhi'u, A 

large uuinher of examples are given in Tylors rrimUivc CaUurc, Vol. II, 
chapter XU, pp. il20, Jildit. 1871. 
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tocM}'. * They (lanco loinid the tree in honor of Idana^ nod sing 
the c(wt(iinary ^ongR in comniemoration of his wi^^doin and deeds 
of valour. At tlu; close of tlie ceremony tliore is a general 
feast, ill w'hioii nmst of the hanquelers got drunk. On tln-se 
occasions,—but htdore the ilrunken stage has beau reached,—a man 
soinoiiinos comes forward, au<l declares himself to be especially 
filled with the divine jirosenco. He abstains from the flesh and 
wine of which others partake, and renuiins staiuling before 
the tree wuh his eves closed as in a trance. If he is seized with 
a fit of tivmhliug. the spiiit of H&na is thought to have posses* 
sed him, and wliile the inspiration lasts lie is consulted as an 
oracle by any man iir woman of the nsacmhly who vicsires to 
be Inlped out of a diihculty. Any one who has been ibus in¬ 
spired moje tliau once U ivg.iulcd as a cliosen vessel, through 
whom Minii will icvcal liis will; ami hap}*y is the gang or eu- 
campniont, wl'ich enjoys tlie p(l^scs-l('n of '-uch a jirivilogod lie- 
ing. 'i’licio IS m> coinurti.oi ht-lwa cu a projdict of Mini and 
an exorcist or Nydiii. The two lunclions are quite distinct; 

aiiil ntiih* r of thiiii hn» ditarv. 

There aro cci lain godd'•^scs al-^o wliom Kanjars w'orship; hut 
it is uifb'adi to a.'-ccuain their ('rigiirii mcaiiiiig and cliaiactcr, 
Their iiam*'s at Ico'-t {;»^ I uas miuinud', aie Maii, Tarhlii, 

and Uf Mali is Mijnoim*,“f' and lo-t wor-hip is 

wiili tlio .''aim- z-al a/id 1)V liio same ecremonirs as 
tiiat i t Mtitai. !No such naim* a;*pcais in the Uindii l'antlie*m. 
JAt/i Vt iild .'eem to dn.ah ; i ut she is woisliipped *>y 

Kaijjai.-% (so tat as J cnl i Nam, a^ the animating and sn.^iain- 

ing piinciple of na'ure. ,P;uldia, which would appear to signi¬ 
fy jigiit, is wor-'liippod by Kfinjars as the goddess of health, 
and more especially of the heahli of callle. 'J'ln* same goddess 
is worshipped hy xMiiis ami the otln-r pastoial caste.s of India, 
and h\ muii of any other castes who iiavo takeu to the same 
oociipaium. This is a conmctyig link helwecu the religion of 
Kuiijais and tliat of the low caste Hindus. Another link iu 
the same chain is the wm>hi]( ol lMiui\an, the earth-gOildcss, 
(as the name implies.) Jhit Imr Hindu worsliippers Inivc at¬ 
tempted to pntmote her to llic upper ranks of llie Pantheon 

* The Kaijar who coiiimunicnted those fiicts said, that the child Used 
to open out its neck to the knife, us if it desired to be Facriiiced to the 
deity. Possibly, iu sechuled jtlacen, where the original miinncrs of the 
trihe have hctoi less modified tluin elsewhere, huinan siierifice is not yel 
extinct. Such si^'-nied to he the opinion of the Kanjiir liiuiself, though 
he appeared to be iniln^r iifr.Md to confess it, kiiowhig that the Governmeut 
authorities would treat it an a case of murder, 
t She is ulsu called Mubardiu Duvi, that is, the great queen goodess. 
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hj adding the title of fihaw&iii, one of the numerous namea 
of Kuli, the <]ueeu of heaven. 

The nianiugc custoins of Kaujars bear no resemblance tO' 
those of Hindus. Tltere is no betrothal in childhood, no se¬ 
lect ion of au'jpicious days, and no elaborate ceremonies or ri¬ 
tual. The iatlur or other near relative of tbe youth goes to 
tlie father of the girl, and after winning his favour with a pot 
of toddy, and gaining liis consent to the marriage of his daught¬ 
er, Ijc seals the bargain with a gift of money, or of some tool 
or aiiiinul which Kanjars prize. The girl selected is never a blood 
relation to the intended husband, and she is alniust always of 
sonic other encampment or gang. A few days after the bargain 
has been made, the youth goes with his fatlicr and as many other 
moil as he can collect,—all in their best attire and armed with their 
bcr^t weapons,—and demands the girl in tones which imply 
tliiit he is ready to seize her hy force if she is refused. The 
girl is always peacefully aurreudered in virtue of the previous 
compact; and this demonstration of force is a mere form,— a 
survi val of I he priini t i vo world-wide custom of marriage by 
capiun*. Among the Khands of Ori'^sa, the tradition of wife- 
cuptuie is acted out in a more dramatic form : fur here the 
w<*ihUug coreniony consists in forcibly carrying off the bride ia 
the middle of a feast, which leads to a desix^rate sham fight 
bfr*tw’c<'U the young men, 20 or 30 in iiuinbir, whochampiou 
the cause of the biidegroom, and a body of young women, 
who assail them witli st4)neH aud bamboos in order to recapture 
the d(.*parting britlo. • The legtmd of the capture of Sabine 
women by liomidus* waiiior bund, an^l tbe Biblical account of 
tbo seizure of 400 viigins from Jaliesh-Gil'ful by the tribe of 
Benjamin, shew that what lias since become a form was once 
a seri<#us reality not unfit-cpiently attended by bloodshed, "f* Among 
the w ild Tuikomau tribes of Central Asia, marriage by capture, 
tboiigli in most weddings a mere form, is still in certain cases 
practisi^l as a fact. The form is that of a sham fight between 
the male claimant of the bnde and the female bund who try 
to re.-'Cue her, as among the Khands of Orissa ; the fact consists 
in an actual race on horseback between the girl and her pursuer. | 

* “ rersoiial Narrative of Service in Khoiidiatau,” by Mnjor-General 
Cfluspbcil, lbC4, |). 44. Tlic Baine custom is alluded to in Mr. W. W. 
iliinter’N Indian Empire, 1882. p. 77. 

t Ijooi* of ebapt). XX. and XXL For the sake of these 400 

virgins, all the uclier inbubitants of Jabesh-Gilead were slaughtered. The 
Kuinan rape liatl a less tragical close. But a sanguinary war between 
the Romans and Sabines was only averted by the intercession of the Sabine 
women who had now become the wives of the Koiunii band. 

I Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva, 1870, pp. *2^1—224. 
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It is well known that in India in early times wife-captnro was 
so commonly ])ractihcil, that it Avas legalized hy the JJrahmau 
law-givers and periuiited even to high caste Hindus of the 
rank of Chatlri. * In niodoni tijues, the wedding cerenumios 
ohserved among all classes of Hindus have been tinged by 
the tradition of this savage custom. Tiie britlegroom goes to 
claim his child-afliauccd bride with ail the display of mm, 
servants, horses, &;c., that he can colKct or j5ay lor; and the 
bride is then carried off concealed in a sedan, (generally alone, 
blit sometimes with the bridegroom), shiieking and crying 
as if she were being dragged off' by vitdcnce. yuch (as I ctm- 
ceivo it) is the meaning of tiie Hindu hiDai ,—a cercniony 
derived from what was mice a living realiiy, but now observed 
only as a dull, pn'saic, and lifeless form, the c-osilino.ss of which 
is a serious drain on the woalih ainl jirosia'iiiy of the people. 

On the arri\al of the Kiinjar biide at the eneanipiuent of her 
intended mate, a feiv simple eeieinonit'^ are pt iteiined. A polo i.i 
fixed in a mound of eartli, and on the top of the polo i.s in d a 
bunch oi UiasLkaa loot or any thing eNe that ine.y he njually 
fitted to servo as? an cmnlein ot the Kaiijai iiidu'’trR‘.s. Tlio 
bridegroom takes tlie gill l»y the liand/h and h'.nis lur St-veral 
times round the prile in the ])ic*scno^ of ine speeiatois. A saeri- 
fice of loast pig oi- g*tat wiiii l’ii>ation5i of i(‘dujy is iln n (dVeitd to 
Mina a- the anc^^tlal luio *•( iln- tii c; aiid soiigs are sin:g in liiH 
honor. When this is jiid.-hed, liiere is a grneial ix"ist and dance, 
in wdiich every one at. la^t gets iliunk. The fatlier of the hrido 
does not give his daughter away widnuit a dowiy, T'his tautsi.sts 
In a patch of foie-'t asNuived to Ir‘ his own, whuli he^omes tlunce- 
forth tiie piopeity of the lu’idegrooni, so long a^ the encampment 
remains near thi.s place, or wiitncver it may n tuin to it. one 

without the hridegroonrs con.-^ent will be auili(»rized to n^'e this 
piece of forest cither for hunting or trapping, or for digging out 


* Instituks of AJanUt C'lia]). Ill, si. This kind af niarrhigc is 

there calletl becauho it was coinnioniy pr.ictisi'd by ibe indi¬ 

genous races. The Hindus culled these people by the iinine of ladisliasu 
or luali^naiit demon, because tin y did not ivoifslop the Hindu gc'd-. 1>ut 
disturbed the Brahmaiiical i^ucrifices and killed tlic priesis and heiniitd 
of the forest. The great instance in IHndu legend of ii Itaksl.asa mar¬ 
riage for marriage by capture, is that of tlie fori-/ible nbductiuu of Sita, 
the wife of llama, by Havana, the gci^atking of the Itakshasus. 

f The taking nf the girl by the hai.d appeais to be an almost iiiiiversal 
custom in civilized as widl as in uncivilized coimnunitieH. It foims part of the 
ceremony performed in Chri>tian churches. It also ioinis part of the Hindu 
ceremony, and is called pnni-g/viAa/£, or hand-taking. In the lliiuli language 
paui-grakan (au old word derived directly from Buuskrit) is a syuotiyiu lor 
marriage. 
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roots of hhaahhaSfOv for gal lioriii" wild honey, or collecting me¬ 
dicinal herbs. If the piece of fmvsfc presents p*-caliar facilities for 
one or more of these industries, the dowry is a valuable gift. 
The fellow tri’ncsirien observe faithfully, as a rule, the proprietary 
right thus(‘(»uferred upon tbe l»ridcgi'ooiu ; but live migratory Inibits 
ol the tribe maUo the enjoymout of tho gift .short-lived and pre¬ 
carious. 

TIih woman, after slio is onco married, cannot leave tho husband 
witlmut Ins consent, whatever treatment she may receive. But 
tho man can send tho woman awaj' at his own pleasure, provided 
he pa^'s her somelhing .ascomponsalion ; and tlie amount of the 
coinpuiisarion is deeid* !] on the nKTits of (?acli case by a meeting of 
th e malo mcnil)ers of the (‘ucMtupment. If there are any childien, 
the fa,flier is tin? undi.s[mtod owner of all ; and if there is a child 
in arms at the time of tln'» divoic*, the mother is not allowed to 
keep it nfier it ha> been Ave.ined. Tho woniau is then perfectly 
Iren to m.'irry any one ^dsc who will take her. As a rule, however, 
such divorc's are rare ; and the women lead happier and frecer 
live‘s, an? more tnwted, more ro-peot(id, have more ivspect for 
tliemsflves. and are belb-r tr*-itrd than amongst most cias.ses of 
Hindus. In tlic one ca ", llic woman is left free to take the place 
fl»r wliieh nature intendeti her. In tho other, she is condemned to 
cliiM-m*uriagi*, hon-c-hidd .slavery, perpetual v.’idowhood and se¬ 
clusion, liy iht> conai.lly instituiioiis of her couiitiy and the false 
clhii'> of liiahmans. ■ 

A new imin eliiid ei*n'-M*n"d uncloan ; and hence on the Gth 


day ufrer iU birlh a lu-tr.tl ceii'inonv ih p- ifismed with Avater ; 
and the child then gtMu'r.ulv receives ils name. The occasion is 
colol)rat('ii with a fea^ir. and dance, eiidm**. as u^ual, in a driuking 
bout. When the cliiM is six months old, a further ceremony is 


• L(*st ihis 1 ?<bouI,l anposu* upjast, I wf>uUl a'-k tbe reader to read 

nml iMiiubn’ wlmt a lUiiivi* writio*, t'baiulor 15oso. {JbudMos they nre) 
hnfl till* bonesry lo Miy on tbl> fioiiit: — Idie eonunion of a Hindoo female 
h UHinitiy iii‘i»lt>rahle. . , .V Knropeun lady can b.ive no idea of tbe enormous 
ainoiinl of nii,<ery and privation to wliicii the liie of n [Jindoo female is sub- 
In her easv' tbe liirlcrs (ar com,teibalance ilio sweets of life. The 

** natninl ]loh<b‘S:in(‘^8 of her condition, the abjeet wrelcliodncHS *to wliioh 
sbe is incviiablv dooiu'^d. tbe uner prostriition ot her iuielleet, tbe ascGiul- 
ciu'v of :i dmiiiiiant )n'ic*>!li<iod ('Xictin>; unque-ilionim; submission to its 
sclllsU iloctrinc^, and the appallin.: hardbliips and austcvilie.s which ^hc is 
“ condemned to endnie in tlie evenc of the dcalii of her lord, literally beg- 
“ gars description. All the gruce-^ and accomfdislimcnts with which she is 
Ide^aed hy iiuliire. . . in her ca^e. uiii casoinihly <lenoiinced as unfemiiiine 
cn<l(iwiutinls and privileges, to assort which is a sacrilegious act. If rhe is 
ever happy, she is happy in S]>itu of the cruel ordinaiicca of her Inw-giver 
and the still more cruel institutions of her couutry.” A great many more 
passages could be quoted to the same cli'cct from the above writci;. 
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performed which consists in clipping off the hair with which the 
child was born, and thus removing the last remains of the taint 
which it received from birth. Among primitive races no distinc¬ 
tion is perceived between physical and spiritual uncleanncss; * and 
it appears to have been very generally believed, that unless the 
taint of nature imparted at birth is leinoved by some purifying 
rite, the child will remain ever afterwards impure and become 
more than usually subject, as time goes on, to evil influences. 
Hence the almost universal prevalence of ceremonies for the 
lustration of new born infants. The naming of the child has been 
often associated with its baptism; but this is a more matter of 

convenience; for the two rites are not in any way connected. 

Water iu some form or other is the chief medium of lustration. 
The natives of bikkhim (as I have seen) evince a lifelong aver¬ 
sion to water as a mere means of cleanliness : yet every Hhootca 
and Lepcha child soon after its birth is soaked, as long as it can hear 
the process, in the purest water that can )>e drawn from the hill- 

aide spring. Among the Yuniana tribes of Brazil, as soon ns a 

child can sit up, it is sprinkled with a decoction of certain herbs 
and receives a mime. Fire, the other great eh-ment of ))’iritv, is 
sometimes used with water. Among the Jakun tribes of the 
Malay peninsula, as soou as the child is born, it is carried to thfe 
-nearest stream and washed ; and is then hrt>uglit back to the 
house and passed several times over fire. Amongst all castes of 
Hindus, after a child is born, a fire is kept smouldering d.ay and 
night outside the door of the house ; on iho ijtli day ilie cliild is 
dipped in water; on tlie 12th the water-pniificatiim is r<*peated ; 
and on both days the floor of the house is smoMied or rather puri¬ 
fied (according to Indo-Versian notions) with cow dung, "f* The 


* The quaint ra.*ixim, wliich every one quotes, but no one uinlfrAUinds, 
cleanliness is next to goilliness/' is probably based upon the old confusion of 
ideas between physical and moral impurity. 

f Most ilindiiM, however, appear to have lost all idea as to the 
origin and primary meniiinrr of these lustration ceremonies. Ask a man 
why a fire is kept up, and he will say “ to keep the woman and child warm/*— 
this, when often there is no fire at nil, but only smoke ami ahIics, niid when 
the temperature of the air is already too hot for health. 'Ibe fire-custuin wna 
imported by the Arya tribes from Persia; as also the use of cowcluiig, which 
is still useil for making “ holy water ” by tlie Parsis. The water cere¬ 
mony is the indigenous custom of the Indian race, being that followed by 
Kanjara. It is through the influence of Brahmins that tlie Hindus have 
become so wonderfully ignorant of the meaning of their own customs in this 
and other cases. There never was a people more bound by their customs 
and more ignorant of their meanings than Hindus. The object of the cere¬ 
monies for the purification of a new born child was, however, perfectly well 
known to the author of the Institutes of Manu. - For in Chap. V, sloka 
it is Bud that a man who has even touched a new born, that is, an unpurified 
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Maoris of New Zealand bad a baptismal rite of their own before 
they became Christians. The baptism was performed on the eighth 
day or earlier by a native priest, who sprinkled water on the child 
with a branch or twig; and with this lustration it received a 
name after one of its ancestors, * In Africa the people of Sarac 
wash the child three days after birth with holy water. Holy 
spittle is sometimes used instead of holy water. Among the 
Mandingos, in the same continent, the hair of the child was cut 
when it was about a week old, and the priest invoking blessings 
whispered in its ear and spat three times in its face, "f* In Guinea, 
when a child is born, the babe is brought into the streets, and the 
headman of the town or family sprinkles it with water from a 
basin, invoking blessings t»f health cand wealth. In the old relU 
gion of Peru the significance of the l>aptismul ceremony as a 
means of wasliing away evil iufiuences was emphasised by the 
act of throwing the water, in wliich the child hud been washed, 
into a hole, while the priest or wizard repeated charms.*’^ 
Peruvian ootkverts of the present day still cut off a lock of the 
child's hair at baptism,—a survival of tbe old pagan ceremony of 
cutting off tbe birth-hair witli an oissidian blade which answered 
tbe purpose of a raz u'. In oM Mexico, before tiie Spanish con¬ 
quest, nurse washed the infant in the name of the water- 

goddess, to remove tlic iinpiiritv of its birth, to cleanse its heart, 
and to give it a good ainl pcrf«‘(*t lifo.” Within the range of 
Buddhism in its Lam.list form, we are told that “ the Lama blesses 


child, becomes himself impure iitui nnisi undergo a lustration-ceremony with 
water. In slokaa 121 and 122 of the same cli.ipter and in many other places, 
he alludes to the pnnfviiii: effect of cow’s urine and cowdiiug. The uses uf 
fire as a pnrifyer are coMstuntly insisted on in the same chapter. 

* Tylor^s New Zetilnnd^ p. 184. The beet proof that the rite of bnptisiu 
in New Zealand was a lieatfien ceremony long anterior to the advent of 
Christianity is seen in the Legend of Tawh&kl told in Sir G> Grey’s Poly¬ 
nesian Mythology, Loiiihtn, 183ri, p. G7 —80. The whole of ibis legend is 
taken up with the efforts made by Tawb^ki to find his lost rhild and get her 
baptized. When at last the baptism was completed by the father, ** fire 
flashed from his armpits,” and he became the tbuntler-god, 

f Mungo Park's Travels, Chap. VI. Holy spittle is very firmly believed in 
by the Obiistians of Abyssinia When the great Dr. Wolff entered that 
country as a missionary, it happened that the people were expecting nn Abooiia, 
or Patriarch from Cairo at the time. Believing Wolff to be the man, they 
forced him to spit on Them till he was exhausted. See Wolfi’s Travels and 
Adventures, p. 493, Edit. 1861. 

t Tylor^s Primitive Cullarej Ghnp. XVIEI, Vol, II, p. 394; where be 
quotes an old formula:—Qh thou river, receive the sins 1 have this day 
** confessed unto the sun. Carry them down to the sea, and let them never 
** more appear.” 
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the water aud iiniuerses the child thrice aud gives it its name." * 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the use of consecrated water 
for the baptism of new-born children is universally prevalent 
in the Greek, Roman, and Piotesttiut churches; and that the 
question whether the water so used is a real regenerator of the 
soul or merely a sj^iubol of the pure life and Sinless Being, to whose 
service the child is dedicated* is one of the great points 
of doctrine, which divides christondom into two hostile camps. 

There are three different inodes in which Kanjars dispose of 
tlieir dead ; submersion in deep water by fastening a stone to the 
corpse ; cremation ; and burial. Each clan disposes of its dead ac¬ 
cording to its own hereditary and special rites. The first method is 
the least common ; tlic next may have l>ecn borrowed from the 
Hindu rite, wliich was itself imported by the Arya tribes from 
Persia; the last is the one most frequently practised as well as 
the most highly esteemed. A luau who has acted as a spirit- 
inedinm to M4ua is invariably burietl in the earth, to wiiatever 
clan he may have belonged. Abina himself was so buried,—at 
Karra, (as some Kanjars ivialt'; in the Allahabad district, 
not far from the Ganges, and facing the old city of Miinikpiir on 
the opposite bank. I'liree days after the corpse lias been dis¬ 
posed of, tliere is a feast of vegetables and milk, but no flesh; 
and a siinihir feast is held on tiie seventh day. A tliird banquet 
is afterwards given on any day which may be found convenient, 
and in this banquet flesh and wine me freely consumed. Wheu 
both the parents of a man have died, a fourth feast is given iu 
their joint honour. In all these feasts, it is the soul of the dead 
which is fed or meant to«.be fed, rather than tlio bodies of tiic 
living. It is thought that the soul consumes tho light ethe¬ 
real portion of the offoiings, that is, the steam and the odour; 
the leavings, that is, the giossor and material elements, are 
then cousiuued by the living. In the observance of such practi¬ 
ces Kanjars arc on the same level with the higliest castes of 
Hindus, whose custom it is to liang a lighted lamp on a pipal 
tree, together with pots of ghee, rice and milk so as to appease 
the hunger aud thirst of the departed soul, and give it light 


• CWIure, ViiL II, pp, 391'5, Chapter XVIH All the 

iDBtances quoted in tliii paragraph, except when other quotatioiia have been 
noted, are taken frmii the above chapter in Mr. Trim’s great work. A moat 
remarkable account ot Aztec bufitiHin ns practised in old ur heathen Mexico 
is given in Prescott’s History of the Conquest of Mexico, London, IS60, 
Vol, HI, p. 315, Bafitiam as now praciised in heathen China, (a cane whioh 
Mr. Tylor has not noticed) iH described in Doolittle’s work, p. 85-86. The 
writer, an American Missionary, tells us that ’it is soleniuixed on the third 
day after biith “ a kind of purihcaiiou.*’ 
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through the uighi* The custom of feediug the dead is not 
confined to India. It has prevailed at one time or other in all 
parts of the world, and the sentiment which has dictated it 
must be counted aniong the univeisal instincts of mankind, f 

Each encampment or group is a self-governing body. There 
are no herf^iitary or industrial distinctions of rank. All men 
are born equal. The affairs of each gang are managed by a council 
of the heads of families; and this is sometimes presided over 
by some elderly man noted above the rest for experience, 
wisdom, and courage, who is looked upon as the kinglet or chief 
of the baud. All questions or disputes about marriage compacts, 
comptMisation for divoice, pmiishmeuts for misdeeds, distribution 
of game, plunder, or lawtiil gain, change of camping ground, 
contracts with landlords or owners of forests, &c., are decided 
in the.se asKomblios In primitive unorganized hordes (as Ur. 
Hei'liert Spencer has sliown), the first and only type of political 
structure consists in a council of elders, presided over by some 
cliiof, and listened to by the juniois and women ; We find 
‘‘it not only among peoples of supeiior types, but also among 
‘‘sundry Malays, Polynesian races, among the red men of North 
‘'America, the Diavidian tribes of the Indian hills, and the 
"aborigines of Australia.'* + The senates, parliaments, and con¬ 
gresses of the mo.st advanced nations have sprung from this simple 
germ. It is well known that among all the lower Hindu castes 
the custom still exists of settling disputes by an assembly (now 
called punch or punchayet), which consists of a few of the leading 
men of the .<^ame caste or clan. As there are uoav but few dis- 

---c_ 

* In India. liowe%'cr, nlinofit every sentiaient natural to the mind of man 
Las been turned upside down by Hrninnans and distorted to suit their own 
ends. The feast of the dead, wbiub in other countries is shared in by 
the surviving relatives, lias been perverted into a feast to Brahmins, who 
assemble round the house oil the 13tb day after the death bas taken place, 
and are feasted to tlieir stomaeb’s content by the wretched family who 
have to provide the banquet. The oldest law books inculcate the neces* 
sity of feeding Brahmans at such times in preference to feeding relatives^ 
Thus ; ‘‘the food given at a sacrifice to persons related to the giver is 
** a gift offered to goblins. It renebes neither the manes (souls of the dead) 
“ nor the god.'*.”—II, VII, 17, 8, (Sacred Books of the East.) 

t A very full and complete account of the feasts of the dead, as prac- 
tiseil in all parts of the world, may be seen in Tylor's Primt'etoe Cuittir^, 
Vol. II, Chapter XIT, pp. 26-40, Edit, 1871, 

} Political iTistitiitioiis (being Part V, of Principles of Sociology), chapter 
V, p. 315, Edit. 1882. lie quotes examples from the aborigines of Victoria 
the red men of Nortli America, certain tribes of Central America, the hill 
tribes of India, New Zenlunders, Tahitians, the Malagasies, the Humerio Greeks, 
the early Romans, the ancient Germans, the Scandinavians, and the ancient 
English. 
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putefl which cannot be brought into the Oovernment courta, 
the functions of the punchayets are in these days chiefly^ but not 
exclusively, bestowed upon purely casie-qiiHstions—questions 
which could scarcely be decided by any other tribunal. But if we 
are to draw any inference from the custom still prevailing among 
Kaiijars, or if we are to trust the analogies afFi»rded by other 
backward races still livings we must suppose tliat the original 
functions of the punchayet were much wider than they now 
usually ate, and tliat the custom of referritig disputes to the 
decision of such a tribunal was one of very great antiquity, 
reaching back far beyond the cominencemont of the Muhainmedau 
period, or even the invasion of the Arya tnl>es from the west. * 

For the settlements of disputes, which cannot be decided by 
tbo Karijnr council, either from want of evidence or owing to 
difference of opinion among the assessors recourse is had to a 
kind of ordeal which might l)e called the floating test. The dispu¬ 
tants go to the hank of a river, accompanied liy umpires, and throw 
themselves into the deope'*t water. The man who rises first is 
declared guilty. For the great elomenr of purity is believed 
to have disowned him as sf)mething nnclenn and cast him 
np from its nnwiiling embrace. This custom of relying 
upon supernatural aid for the settlement of cases, in which 
natural evidence is wanting or human judgment is un¬ 
equal to the task, is another of the many links connecting the 
Ranjar tribe with the savage or scini-baiburous age of the world. 
Among the Israelites of old, a woman suspected of unfaithful ness, 
but without proof sufficient for conviction, was made to prove 


* Raja Siva Prn*>a(), C.SI., author of a Rhort IliNtory of Hindustan in 
the vernnciilar, has. hcjwever, expresRed a different opinion in Part III of 
the book named. After fiointing out that in the Miihuiinncd:iii period tku 
entire adininiRtratioii of civil and criminal justice was in the hands of the 
Kaai, guided by no other law than the precepts of Mahomed, he adds in a 
note:—Hence perhaps, is the origin of the Punchayet system and of that 
of excominuincatioik. When the Hindus saw that they could not expect 
‘*any equitable ilecisions of their civil suits from the Mabomedan Eazis, 
and that their claims to berediinry property were not to be ascertained 
“by their own law of inheritance, they preferred their suits before their own 
“communities (barndnri) whose awards they were bound to acknowledge: 
“ifeither party shewed any inclination of n<*t abiding by them, be was 
“ made an outcaste.” If we are to believe tlie contents of the Hindu law¬ 
book known to us ns the Institutes of Menu, a low caste man had, as bad a 
chance of receiving fair phiy from a Brahman judge in ancient times, as his 
descendant in mure recent times had of receiving justice from a Mabommedsn 
Kasi. The fact is, a low caste mau had nf» chance whatever of getting either of 
these judges to attend to him. So in self-defence he adhered to the old indigen- 
01 M custom of referring his disputes to the eldcfs of his own class or cast ; aud 
this, in my opinion, is the origin of the punchayet. 
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lier innocence by drinking “the waters of jealousy,” * llie ordeal 
of the red drink ” employed at tliis day by the Negroes of the 
Gold Coast resembles the Hebrew custom very closely, "f* Or¬ 
deal by fire was known to the ancient Greeks ; for, in the Antigone 
of Sopliocles, a person suspected of crime declares himself ready 
“ to handle hot iron and walk over fiie.” Fire-ordeal and water- 
ordeal were both common in Europe during the dark ages, and 
though the custom itself has been extinct since ab^ut 1200 A.D., 
the “ pliraso of going through fire and water ” has survived in 
colloquial speech J The water-ordeal as practised in England in 
those dn\8, was the same as that now practised l>y Kanjars. 
It consisted ^Mn casting the person suspected into a river or 
“pond of cold water, and if he floated therein without any act 
“ of swimming, it was deemed an evidence of his guilt; but if he 
sui»k, he was acquitted.’’{J The same test is very widely used 
at tlie present day among all the indigenous races of Central 
India, wliosc stage of culture approximates to that of Kanjars 
in Northern India. The forms in which the ordeal is applied are 
various; !>ut the substance is the same. || In all cases, if the 
person is guilty, it is because he is too impure for such a pure 
element ns water to keep him : lie is therefore thrown up to the 
surface, nnd declared guilty, while the innocent man sinks 
and is acquitted. Among the Hindus at the present day both 
fire-ord(*al and water-ordeal, with a few oilier methods, are largely 
practised. ^ The former was imported into India by the foreign 


• Numhern., Chnp. V, verFCS 11-31. 

t Encyclop<sdia Britmnica^ under article Stb Edit, I860, 

i Hy II degree nf the Laternn Cuuncil, held in 1'JIO A. D., trial by ordeal, 
or vulgaris purgaiio^ was declared to be tbe judgment of the Devil, and not 
tbe judgiiiont of God. 

i ( Blackstone's Commentaries^ Vo). IV, chap, 27, 

I Twu varieties are described in Asiatic Studies by Sir A. Lyall, edit. 
18H2, p. 83, chap. IV, floth are employed for determining the guilt or 
innocence of a woman BU^peuted of witchcraft. In tbe one case, the sua-'" 
pected woiimn is sent down into the water holding a p'de fixed upright in 
the mild. If she can keep herself down, while one man shoots an arrow 
fliid another runs nnd fetches it back to the place from which it was shot, 
she is declared innocent; but if she rises to the surface, she is declared guilty, 
111 the other case the Biisprcled person is sewn up in a sack, which is let 
down into tbe water about three feet deep. If she gets her head above the 
water, this is considered a proof of guilt The former method prevails among 
the Hunting and Fishing Tribes of Berar. See Berar Census, 1881, p, 135. 

^ Amongst the Hindus there ore altogether iiiue difierant kinds of ordeal; 
the balance; fire; water ; poison ; lashct^ or tbe water in which an idol baa 
been washed ; rice ; boiling oil; red hot iron; and images. Sita, the wife 
of ^ma, was made to prove her purity by pasring through u bonfire, and 
fire-ordeals are still held in highei* repute than any otherB, 
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Arya tribes from Persia, to whom fire was the most sacred element. 
The latter (as we have seen) is the indigenous custom of the 
Indian people. 

The language wliich Kanjars speak to the outside world is the 
ordinary Hindi or Hindustani spoken throughout Northern India. 
But among themselves they have a secret language, which 
no one but a Kanjar can follow. From the specimens which I 
have been able to collect, (and these were acquired for me by a 
native with the greatest difficulty), tlii'4 seems to l)e chiefly 
Uised upon Hindi, with certain inflections wliich perhaps have 
been derived from sonic old Pmkrita dialect now obsolete. 
Some of the word.s, however, seem to have no connection whut- 
over with any of the tongues now written or spoken in India. 
Tlic following are a few specimens of the names collected 


Kanjar rvords. 

English meaning. 

* (topra) 

• • • 

Cloth. 

(demhari) 

• » » 

Bread. 

(plieiisbani) 

• • • 

Pulse. 

* (khdlu) 

A • « 

Potato. 

* (khak) 

• • » 

Fire. 

(niiuani) 

• B ■ 

Water. 

* (bapahild) 

• B • 

Father. 

* (chhahantSri) ... 

• • • 

Mother. 

* (giliSri) 

• i • 

Wife. 

* (cbhaliin) 

» • * 

Sister. 

* (kakebala) 

• • « 

Uncle. 

* (rail) 

• • • 

Ox. 

(pidhela) 

• •• 

Tree. 

0^ (r6su) 

• SB 

Wheat. 

1 (ghorna) 

• B • 

Gram. 

(rib) 

e •• 

A mat house. 

(khojhdha) 

• • B 

Rupee, 

(cliibdbfi) 

• 

• • • 

Rupee. 
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The words marked with an asterisk seem to be distorted 
forms of Hindi; as fur instance, toprA for kapvA^ khdlu for 
Al'Wj khdk for dy, chahantdri for an old Hindi word 

for mdtvi (mother), kaMhalA fur kaki, an older form of chAckA 
(niicle). Ah to the words not marked with an asterisk, it is 
difficult to guess from what source they have sprung; for we 
can hardly suppose that they have come down direct from 
one of the ancient indigenous languages, which were spoken 
in Hindustan liefore the Arya immigrants crushed them out with 
their own more powerful Sanskrit. 

The following are some examples of Kanjar verbs and 
prououns :— 



(ddtado hiu) 

■ • 1 

He eats. 


(aughand) 

• • • 

To come. 


(lugaih) 

• • • 

Beaten. 


(liiroko) 

••• 

To him. 


(waro) 

• t • 

That. 


(kai) 

• f • 

Some. 

vhurach raharo liin) 

«• • 

He is eating. 

TsR (turkariro hin) 

• •. 

He is sleeping 

(rardes gaogiro) 

.. # 

He has gone to 


t 


a strange place. 


(liogii’o) 


He earned. 

* wrft 

(jdsi) 

• • • 

Thou goest. 

* ^ 

(pisi) 

• * • 

He drinks. 


(bnlul) 

a •• 

Call for, (Imp), 

* 

(jdndo hin) 


He is going. 


(kero hiu) 

• •• 

Has done. 

* 

(awasi) 

• a • 

Thou comest. 


(khdndo hdn 


I am eating. 

1 am told that 

the inflections of the verbs 

marked with an 


asterisk are in vogue colloquially in some parts of the Punj&b ; 
and there is no reason lb doubt that ai as a sign of the second 
person is of Sanskrit origin. The termination aro or iro, which 
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is so frequently attached to the verbal root, implies that there 
is something like system in this Kaiijar cant,, and hence 
that its inflections are partly, at least, descended from some 
obsolete Pralanta dialect. It is not likely that a rude and 
ignorant people, like Kanjars, would set to work to make a new 
language. Bui it is quite possible that an isolated tribe should 
have retained some of the inflections of an older form of a 
language, after these have become obsolete among the more 
advanced part of the community. 

Whatever may be the correct explanation of the origin of 
the Kaujar cant, it is interesting to notice that the possession 
or invention of a secret language by tribes, whose position 
compels them to cope with races stronger and more numerous 
than themselves, is not confined to Hindustan. In South Africa 
the Bosjeineu (or Bushmen) have adopted or inherited a jargon 
of their own, which Dr, Prichard believes to be based upon 
the language of their oppressors, the Hottentots ; although it 
is so far difierent ix& to be uuintelligihle to all but themselves ;— 
This is considered to he greatly advantageous to the tribe 
in assisting concealment of their exploits.^’* * * § The same device 
is or was employed by the Circassians, and for similar ohjects :— 
** When they set out on a plundering expedition, they use 
“particular forms of speech known only to tlicmselves."f Nor 
are Kanjars the only tribe in Hindustan who find it conveni¬ 
ent to screen their designs behind a secret language. A writer 
in the Asiatic Researches, 1816, speaking of the Badhaks, (a 
violent robber-clan, which has since been nearly absorlied), 
“says that they use a cant peculiar to themselves, which 
'^renders it extremely TliflScnlt to bring thorn to jnstice.”t The 
Cherus, another wandering and predatory tribe, not unlike the 
Kanjars and Badhaks, are declared in the Behur Census Report 
of 1872 to “have a language which they use among themselves, 
“unintelligible to Hindus, although speaking Hindi to out- 
“ 8iders.'’§ It is well known that the Gipsies of Europe have a 
secret cant. 


* PrichardPa Natural Hiaiory of Man, Book II, chapter XVI, p. 354, 
Edit. 1855. 

t KUprotb, Voyage au Mont Caucase, Vol I, p. 381, Farie, 1883: quoted 
by Prichard in loco, 

I Aaiatic Reaaarches, Vol XIII, Article 4. As the writer expreaalj states 
that the stronghold of the Badhaks was Utranla, Balrampur and Bahraioh, 
we may certainTy conclude that they are the same people ns the Bar wars 
who since the annexation of Oudh and the estaMishment of a stronger 
government, have sunk to the level of thieves and petty pilferers, 

§ Btngal Cemna |i. 158. It would be proper to add that 

the possessioii of a secret language is sot an uiicomiSon thltig evhu 
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It has boeii said that natives of Lot countries seek to adorn 
their skins, alul those of cold countries their clotlies. The Kanjars 


amon^ the Hindu casteu, Tiie Sun4r or Goldsmith caste, and the Kasbara 
or Rrnzior Giiste, arc both said to have a secret Inonrua^e for the purpose 
of coMcealiii^ their transactiniiR with the thieves who liriiif; tliem stolen 
metal for sale. (Sec Sherriiio’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, Vol 1, p. 314 ; 
and Sir Henrv Elliot'^ Huct^s of the North West Provinces, Vol I, p, 150). 
The costurnion^crs of Loudon arc said to have had, or still to have, a cant 
of their own. T<i those who have livrd in Burma it is well known that the 
<'hinose merchants, who have migrated into that country, have invented 
R peculiar telegrnpliic langiiajo, which no one but themselves cau under- 
stand. Hiid that the secret, is faithfully kept. 

These aiialo:;ies, to^iether with those fpioted in the text, explaiu the 
oriiiin of the (3ip»y dialect in Europe, which M. Abel llovelacipie, in the 
Seknre of Lan"wifre (p. iOo, English version), has rightly included amon^ 
llie Xeo-Sanskrit dialects of tlic jircseiit day. It is a fact that the (Iipsy 
tribes of Europe are acquainted with a corrupt Hindi patois, which ia 
known as Uoniauey or Potty Roinancy, havniir been po called because 
Itoniaiiia was the first country in Europe in which the Ginsies from Asia 
encanifMsl in force, SpeL*iin'*ns of this Giiwy l.'itiguage rn.ay he seen iu pages 
3^^, 3-M-3 and 3d l-Ti, of the llhtor/f of itipnes^ by Jamea Simson, edui. 
It'Go 'fho coriiiiionly rcPHivt-d irgend, (for it. cannot be called any thing 
more than a legend), is that unitliTudea of Kanjars were driven out of India 
by the oppres-ions of Tanierlane, ami it is inferred that the Gipsies 
of Europe are then* direct ilescendants by blood, because they speak like 
them, H fiiriii <»f the Hindi language. The eniipOi^itiau that Kanjars would 
hp expelled ftoni India by Taiinu'Iaue is extretiiciy improbahie. Being a 
vagrant and savage people, they were ahogether beneath the notice of such 
a rapacioii.s robber iiH Ttitnerlane, and being rubbers themselves b}* hereditary 
iiistinet, thev must have pioliied more than any other class iu India by the 
anarchy which ho produced and left heliiud liim. Not lei>s impr'bahle is 
the intfrenc", that the Gifisies of Europe are of the same bloml ns the 
Kanjars of India. hecau-:e thev hi.tli >|ieak a lunu of Ihmii. This may be 
coijsideretl a of the argiim^nt. which makes language 

the test of i’aci>. For acCiuding to writers on Indian ethnology, Kanjari 
are invan.ihly set down a.s an uhoiigin.il or uon-Aryau people, in spite of 
the fact th.it' their langu age is Aryan. How then can the same writersi 
maintain, that the Indian Kanjar niid tlie European Gipsy arc of the aamo 
blood, on the gronx:d that botu speak an Aryan l.anguage ? The Gipsies of 
Europe are of the same complexion, featlU'e, and stature as the natives of 
Armenia, Ge rgia, and Asia Aliuur, and do not at all resemble Kanj irs : 
and such iifbidMcs are a truer tost of blond than any thing else. As the 
inroad of Gipsie'^ into Europe, via the Bo'^pliorus, tooR place at ahduc the 
same time as Tamt*rlane'H invasion of India, and as these two evc.it. li.ive 
been invariably connected by tradition, the ncfpiisitioii of Hiiidi by the said 
Gipsies might be explained in the f<>lIowing way. The countries between 
the Indus and the Bosphorus have had Gipsies nf their own from time 
immemorial, and their nnniher must have largely increased during the time 
of anarchy, which extended between the irrupiiou of tThengis Khan and 
the eubsequeiit irruption of Tamerlane. It is verjr probable that multitudes 
of ntragglers from these cl^ns followed the armies of Timour into India 
ns camp followers, purveyor?, and sharers of booty, just os the Indiaa 
Gipsies (the Uanjaras) are known to have accompanied the armies and 
campa of the Mogul Emperors of Delhi, aud the Piudaris those of the 

50 
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are of the former class ; but in the matter of personal vanity they 
Jiave not run into the extravagances of Hindus or into those 
of certain other races living in the tropical zone. The Kunjar 
women tattoo their faces and hands only to a moderate extent,— 
pet forming the operation with a needle, the point of which is 
charged with certain colouring juices extracted from forest-trees. 
For painting their skins, they use red powder, white clay, and 
soot or charcoal. They wear earrings made of wood or bone, 
and sometimes of brass or silver, if they are rich enough to buy 
these more costly ornaments. Both sexes wear necklaces made 
of the gtlnchi berry, the natural colours of which are a bright 
red and black. Ou the whole the love of personal adornment 
among Kanjars does not run into wild extremes. Among their 
decorative arts there is nothing so repulsive as the twelve-iucli nose- 
skewer of l)oue worn in Australia, or the necklace of monkey's 
teeth in Brazil, or the large cheek-stud of stone among the Esqui¬ 
maux, or the wooden lip-stud in the interior of Africa, or the brass 
tooth-stud in Borneo, or the teeth-filing in Sumatra.* Amongst 
almost all the castes of Hindus, personal ornamentation (or <]is- 
figuremeiit) is carried to a greater extreme than by their ruder 
kiiisifolk, (lie Kanjars ; and as we ascend in the scale of caste, the 
love of decoration seems to rise in proportion. Among the upper 
castes the murk (called tilak) painted on the furehea<l, breast, or 
shoulder of a man indicates the god or goddess to which he and 
his family arc specially attached ; just as in certain parts of Africa 
tribes, sub-tribns, and even families are distinguished by the 
figures of animals or other pictures blazoned ou the leg or face *1* 
The Sauskiit poets toqjk a passionate delight in desciibing the 
Kancbi or bodylet (now obsolete), wliich used to be worn by 
women a little below the waist, and was strung at the hinder part 
with tiny bells.:^ Ornaments not dissimilar to these are worn by 

Mahratta chiefs in more recent times. After associating for a time with 
the Kanjur tribes of India, whose manners reHerubled their own, these 
Georgian Gipsies would naturally return by diiblets to their ohl haunts 
west of the Indus, taking with them some knowledge of the Hindi patois, 
the name of Eanjar, and possibly a few Kanjur tribesmen as associates. A 
secret hiuguage, totally unknown outside of India to uU but themselves, was 
much too valuable, when once acquired, to be allowed to be forgotten. The 
secret would necessarily spread far and wide among all branches of the 
Gipsy tribes between the Indus and the Bosphorus ; and these tribes on 
entering Europe would naturally take such a valuable inheritance with them. 

* The examples are taken from Sir John Lubbock’s Origin of Civiluation 
Chap. 1. p. 47—57. 

t Captain Barton’s account of Abeokuta, Yol I, p. 104; quoted by Sir 
John Lubbock in loeo^ 

I The Kanchi though obsolete^ so far as 1, know, amongst the fair sex, is 
I worn by P^si men, and by men of other low castes, who are dressed up as 
women dancers for marriage festivalfl« 
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the ladies of certain tribes in America and Afiica. * ** Nose studs, 
uose rings. • earrings, bracelets, ankletR^ and toe-lets of various 
metals are worn by Indian women of all castes; and tbe eyeboshes 
are blackened with soot or collyrinm, like those of the Faletah 
ladies in Central Africa and the finger nails and toe-nails are 
reddened with lac. If such disfigurements are to he considered 
AS marks of barharism, tbe Hindu women are more backward 
in this respect than tbe wives of Kanjars. 

In the use of their simple weapons Kanjars display extraordin¬ 
ary skill ; though doubtless, in ancient days, when points and 
blades were made of stone instead of iron, tlieii dexterity was still 
greater in proportion as it was tbe more needed. Tiie weapon 
with wliich they kill little binls is nothing but a pole pointed with 
A thin sharp spike of iron. The man lies motionless on a patch 
of ground, which he has first sprinkled with grain ; and as the 
bii'ils come hopping around him to pick up the grain, he fascinates 
one of them with tlje pole by giving it a serpent-like moiion, and 
then spikfr^s it through tbe body. Kanjars seldom or never use tbe 
bow’ and arrow ; but tliey use the pellet bow, Avliich requires 
inncli greater skill. The pellet is nothing but a little clay marble 
dried in tbe sun. With this they not unfrequently shoot a bird 
flying. The khanti or short spear (already described) is not 
ineiely used in close combat, but. is tlirowu with almost unerring 
etti'Ct against w’olves or jackals as they run. For catching a wolf 
in tbe earth, they place a net and a light at one end of tbe 
liolc, and commence digging at the other end, Tlie wolf attract¬ 
ed by tbo light runs into the net, and the Kanjar then batters its 
Lead with ;i club and kilU it. 

Wliatever a Kanjar kills, from a wolf to a reptile, he cats ; and 
most of what, he Hnds dead, he eats also. But in liis love of ani¬ 
mal food, he is not altogotlier oinidvorous. Ho does not eat dogs, 
though in ancient days these animals were as much eaten by 
the indigentiuR races of India, as they still are by those of Indo- 
Cbina, America, and elsewhere. + Neither does he eat monkies. 

* Speaking of Uie Natclioz (in Auicrica) Abbo Doinenecli remarks wbat 

tliej valued above nil, were tiny belts, which they bung nil oyer their 

** persons, and the tinkling of which was their delight.'’ (Great Deserts of 
America, Vol II, p. 289), AIIuhioiis in similar ornumeuts being worn by 
African beauties occur in Sir John Lubbock’s Origin of Civilization, Chap. I, 
p. 47. 

t Sir John Lubbock, Chap. I, p. 48; where he quotes from Laird’s 
Central Africa, Vol II, p. 

t Institutes of Mann, Chap. X, sl. 37, 38 and 51, Manu’e namea for 
dog-eaters are Pandu-Sopaka, Sopkkn, mid Swap6ka, which literally mean 
*'dog cooker.*’ Of the (^handkla and Swap&kn he says. “ their abode must 
“be out of the town; their sole wealth muat be dogs and aaaeB. ” No 
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Ill fact, ^vhcu a quef^tion was put to a Kanjar on this point, it 
was treated as a joke not tleserviii^ a serious answer. Tliey look 
upon monkeys as companions, almost as kinsfolk^ rather than as 
animals to he hunted and ilevoured. Ferhnps, then, it would not be 
unreasonable to suppose tliat monkey-worship found its way into 
the Ifiiidu mythology and religion through contact wdtb the in-* 
digenous creeds, more especially as no trace of such worship has 
been found, (so far as 1 know), in the sacred lK)oks of the Aryn 
tribes either to the east or west of the Indus. One other animal, 
which Kanjars profess to abstain from, is the ox. The accur¬ 
acy of this profession might (I think) be questioned ; for cow- 
ivorsliip was not indigenous to India, and in Central India at this 
day, tribes like the Bliils, &c., who are in the same stage of culture 
as Kanjars, steal tame cattle, hunt wild ones, and eat both. * Long 
contact with Hindus has taught Kanjars to absluin fiom tlie llesh 
of tame cattle : but if they caught a wild ox in the forest, 1 
do not believe that they would scruple to cat it. 

Kaiijar nation considers itself to be subdivided into seven 

distinct sections or clans. But there seems to be no strictlv en- 

* 

forced clan system amongst them ; and the number has apparent¬ 
ly been fixed at seven, merely in imitalicn of tlie practice of 
Hindu castes, each of which generally divides itself into seven sub- 
casres, wbcLber the number is strictlv seven or not. Five of the 
Karjjar.^ names are well estaldishcil, and four of them can be <'X- 
j>!amed by tlie dcsciipiionsalready given of ibeir cieed and crafts :— 
Alaiaiy:; (worshipper of Mari), Bhaius (bufial(»e-kt'eper), Sankat 
(stone-cutter), Golnir (lizard-catcherj, and Soda, the meaning of 
which 1 am luuible to y-acc. t The two remaining nann*s are 

tiacos of the Swapakti tribe now reiinoii, unless we are to lecogni^ti it lu 
f]ie uioJuru Hliangi or Of the native races of Noiia Ameiicu, 

the Abbe Doiiienecb writes as follows :—“Tlie Indiati vilbiges hwann with 
** dogs; of which some are used in hunting, others for dra^^lng loads; 
“ some, again, aro fattened for eaiiiig.’^ Dogs (as I have aecMi) atv eaten by 
the Jhiruiche ; and they aie bred bn* food by the Sea Islaiidctf*. 

* The wofftliip of the cow was practised hy the ancient IVisians, and 
DQuet have beeii imported iuio India through their kineiiit'ii, the Arya trilaw, 
There is nothing to aliew that flic worship wus iiiMigeinHis to tins co-.intry. 
A sacred cow, that is. one setapaiL as worthy to be oifeieil to the go(*H, 
Ss called in the VeduB V*tm, On the love of the lUiils for cow's flesh, see 
ilsia^ic Studies. Chap. Vli, p. 169, by t^ir. A. Lyall. 

t 1 have considered tliC'^e 5 names to he well established bocause Mr. 
fiherriiig heaid of them in Benares, (see his Hindu Tribes and (Pistes, Vol f, 
p. 3b9), and I myself heard of them indcpbiidontly in Lucknow. Lakarhar and 
Dhobibans were the other names given to Mr. Hierring ut BeuaicH ; Kanure 
and Utwar were the names given to myself at Lucknow, 1 consider, 
therefore, that these last two are less establibhed than the other !i. A sirnilRf 
uncertainty exista regarding mauj of the names ot sub-diyisioim of the Uiudu 
caMtes, 
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vni'innsly givou^ lieiug iu some places declared to be Lakarbir 
(woodman). aud DLubibans (wasberinun) and in others Saunre 
and Uiwar. TIkereisuu distinction either of craft or worship among 
tbese sev(‘rai clans, though some of the names might seem to 
imply this : nor is tljere any strict rule which could prevent a man 
from leaving one clan to juin another, if it suited his couveiiience. 
^lany Kanjars do nob know to which of the 7 clans they belong. 
All are probably of recent formation, devoid of liistorical con¬ 
tinuity, and incapable of lainule definition. What wc see now 
of the Kanjar people is no doul)t a mere fraction of what they 
formerly were; and it is probable that, in tlie course of tbeir 
history through tin; lung ceniuries that have passed, their original 
trii)al system, if they ever had one, has been shattered to pieces, 
and new groups have been formed at different times from the 
fragments that nMuaiued, 

According to the (Vnsus of 1881 the niimher of Kanjars scatter¬ 
ed among all the districts of the North West and Omih was only 
Looking to tlie wide extent of area (tiindustan, Kajpu- 
tiina, Bengal, and Dcccau), in wliich fragments of the race are 
HLill to be l^ound, and con.sidcnng that thev gave tbeir name and 
language, sunm 5 centuries ago, to the wandering tribes in Europe 
wl.o It^ad a similar life, the K.anjar.s must, once liave been a much 
more important people than we now find them. Even if we 
asbumo, (which is pos.sil^le), that many of the encampments were 
oveiliMikcd on tiie evening when the last census was taken, and 
that, like actual nuiikb o* of persons still bearing the Kanjar name 
is tint less tikan double that given in the returns, yd there is xu> 
reason to doubt, tliat this |unglo-nation is gradually dying out, 
or ^to speak more coirectli’j is hecomin^ more and more absoibcd 
iiiiu the far mightier jungle of Indian caste, like the other gicat 
nations of this coiiniry, which were swallowed up centuiies ago 
or are being swallowed up siiil. At the present time, for example, 
(and there are many parallel instances), several little encampments 
of Kaiijais arc dotbal iu ditVeient parts aroiiiid Lucknow; and 
most ot those have haltetl, where they still are, witlioiifc a break 
for tlkC last 7 or 8 yoai'i or more. These are gradually learning 
Jliudu rites and Ibigdting tbeir own. The Brahman, 'ever as 
keenly on the scent for ft-es as the Kanjar is for jackals, lias found 
them out, and is silently drawing them into the net^ from which 
there is no escape.* 'rbe day of their capture is not far distant. 

* Tlie IJr.’ihinnii now comea with the Fiiraiia in hiH hand, and reads out 
Kntliasi or saci'ed Btoi-inR, of wliieh the gaping K:inj.ir, nwe-struck iu the 
presence of Huch a holy man, scaicely iinderstaiids a word. The Brahmau 
is now boginning to be sent for at times of birih and marriage, and for the 
disclosing <>f auspicious days'. The alliance between Kunjars and Brahman* 
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In the Hindu sacred books, of \rhich Brdlimans are the profes¬ 
sional expounders^ the strictest rules, enforced by the most appal¬ 
ling penalties, are laid down against the comrann'eation of 
divine knowledge to persons or tribes outside the privileged pale. 
But the remote prospect of these awful consequences does not 
weigh so much as a feather against the immediate attractions 
of pice. It is by thus trading on the ignorance and superstitiou 
of indigenous tribes, that Brahmanism, Hotting out some 3,000 
years ago from its narrow cradle on the banks of the Saraswati, 
has continually enlarged its borders, until this enslaving creed 
has now at last become the almost universal task-master of the 
Indian race. 

If admissibility into caste depends upon qualifications of func¬ 
tion, (for function lias, we believe, been the main factor in the 
formation of ludiiiu castes), then it is easy to see, from the 
accounts already given of the raiion.s arts nnd industries in which 
Kanjars excel, that there are many low Hindu castes, into which 
they could be absorbed at once, if they would drop their tribal 
name, renounce tlieir fieedom, and consent to practise tbc same 
worship and the same marriage rites as tho-^e of the caste or 
castes into wliich they seek to enter. It i.s impossible to say 
how many of tbe caste men, who are now called C'hamars, Kori-s 
PaMS, Behnas, Baris, &c., were not originally Kanjars ; or how 
many Kanjars may not liavc risen imperceptibly, at an earlier 
stage of their history, into tbe ranks of ca.stes holding a much 
higher status than these in the social scale. • Tlicre is one caste 
called Khang&r, the members of wltich (if we an' to trust ilie 
similarity of name) must Jiave been Kanjars, not many yoMrs ago. 
This caste now numbers 32,804 acconlitig to tbe census of 18S1. 
They are, (as we might expect them to be, so soon after their 
absorption into Hinduism), a low and despised caste, .still known 
as buiiters and trappers in a small way, but chiefly employed as 
general drudges, field-lahourers, night-watchmen, and swine¬ 
herds,—a squalid, fever-stricken, spirit-bioken tribe, winch has 
lost the hcahhy life, the versatile geniu.s, and the happy freedom 
of their brethren of the forest. 

John C, Nerfield. 


is not always, however, based upon piety, lu some parts of Omlli there are 
Brabmans who are rapidly becoming professional robbers. Tbe gang, which 
eluded the police in tbe Sitapur road for some 8 years in succession, was 
found, when caught, to contain 3 Kanjars and 2 Brabniniis. 

* Among the low castes, such its Hbar, Khatik, Hind, Ac., the tribal name 
has not unfrequently been retained. But as we ascend in the social scale, 
it is observable that fiinctional names have almost always superseded tribal 
ones; and if our theory of caste is correct,—that caste was founded on 
differences of faiictiout—this is exactly what we should expect. 
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P UBLIC afteution during the past three months has con¬ 
tinued to \.e uiuiuly absorbed by the agitation connected iviih 
the Criiuiiuil Procedure Code Amendment Bill, which, after an 
interval of comparative quiescence, has, since the latter end of 
Aimust, airniii uKSumcd an active form. 

On the 2oth June a crowded meeting of the opponents of 
the Bill ill London was lield at St. Janies’ Hall, which was 
attended by all cIussch of Anglo-Indians, the official, as well 
as the non-official element being largely and influentially re¬ 
presented, and lesolulioiis were passed unanimously coiidemning 
tlic Bill, and appointing a dopiitation to wait on tbe Secretary 
of State and lay before liiin the views of the community. 

The (Icputathui was received by Lord Kim bet ly on the 2Gth July, 
and informed by him. in terms almost insulting in their ciirtness 
and tone, that he had nut tlie lenst intention of imstructing 
Lord Ripon to withdraw the Hill, though certain modifications 
might bo introduced in it, iu accordance with tbe recommendations 
of the Guvoriiineut of India, 

Ou tbe lUth of August the Government of India transmit¬ 
ted to the Secretary of State the opinions on the Bill submitted 
bv tbe various Local Goveriiiuents and officials, including not 
oiily those of the Judges of the High Courts and the Commis- 
sionets of Divisioms, but of mauy district officers and subordinate 
officials. p 

The general purport of these opinions had in the meantime 
become a maltcr of common report, and it was known that tbe 
prepolldcraiico against proceeding with the Bill was overwhelm¬ 
ing. In the case of Bengal, especially, it had transpired that, out 
of a large number of Europeans consulted, only one had recorded 
an opinion iu favor of the Bill, while it was understood that iu 
Assam every officer consulted had, without exception, declared 
against it. It was further known that, while the Heads of local Go¬ 
vernments and administrations were about equally divided* ou the 
qucbtiou of absolute withdrawal, not one advocated the passing of 
the Bill as it stood, and all but one recommended modifications so 
extensive as to remove the Bill entirely from the foun¬ 
dations on which it had been originally sought to rest it. 

It was with intense surprise that under these circumstances 
the public received the intelligence that the Home Government 
still refused to abandon a project of legislation which the com*- 
uunity mainly atfected by it had denounced, with one voice^ as 
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oiieii.sive and dangerous ; wliicli the great ninjority of the ofEcials 
responsible for the admiidstration of the country |jud condemned in 
terms almost as unqualified, and which the bulk even of its sup¬ 
porters admitted to have been introduced on erroneous grounds 
and without any urgent necessity. Disgtist was added to surprise 
when, on tlio ono hand, the Under-Secretnry of State, on l)eing 
questioned in the House of Commons regarding the result of the 
reference to the Local Governments, replied in terms calculated to 
produce an entirely false impression as to tlie facts, and, ou the other 
hand, tim Prime Minister liimself, with as little candour fis geuero- 
fi^y, had recourse to the device of seeking to discredit a verdict 
which could no longer be ignored, by attributing it toaspiiit 
of ascendancy whicli must be checked and n malicious desire 
to obstruct tiic Government in its humane and righteous policy 
of huihiing up civilisation in India 
The prolonged reticence of the Government regarding flie 
results of its reference to the local authorities liaving given ri'^e 
to a ver\’goneial apprehension that an attempt would be rnrule 
to conceal the true character of the verdict elicited, llie Council of 
the European and Auglo-Iiuliau Defence Association determined 
t» convene a second general public meet mg for th» purpose of coii- 
sideiitig wliat furihci steps should be taken to oppose the Diih In 
response t'ftlieir summons between two and tbiee thousand porsmis, 
assembled in the Town Hall on the 24th ultimo, when it was resolved 
by acclamation to draw up, for preseutalioii to Mis Excellency, a 
Memorial, praying him to redeem Ijis pledge (d being guided by 
public opinion, by withdrawing the Bill, or, in the event of his 
being unablo to accede *0 this prayer, to stay fnrlber proceed¬ 
ings in connexion with it until the whole of the opinions sliould 
have been laid in extenso before Parliament. 

The speeches delivered at the Meeting, while entirely free 
from the tone of hostility to the Natives of the country wliicii 
had been a prominent feature in those of the meeting of Febru¬ 
ary, bore testimony, 1>y their bitterness against the Government., 
to the intense irritation and sense of injury caused by its appa« 
rently contemptuous disregard of the feelings of the community, 
aggravated still further by the equally contemptuous and 
unworthy insinuations of Mr. Gladstone to which we have already 
referred, and information of which had reached Calcutta only 
that morning. 

Among the speakers was a delegate from the great body 
of railway employes, who was about to proceed to England to 
appeal to the sympathies of the operative classes there on behalf 
of their countrymen in India, and wlio testified in eloquent terms 
to the profound sense of alarm which the policy of the Government 
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had awiikencd among the poorer class of Europeans and Eurasians 
ill the Mufasah 

The reception given to this and the other speeches by the meeting 
showed that what the community had lost in hope since February 
last they had gained in detcrininatiou. 

The Meeting at the Town Hall was promptly followed by others 
at Asseusole, Uiixar, Muzafarpur, Karsoong, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Sakkar, and various other places ihioughout the country. 

At Muzafarpur the Behar planteis gathered in great force and 
passed resolutions which foioshadow the pr()l»al>ility tliat, should 
the Bill be passeil, it will remain in practice a dead letter, like 
every other law passed in the teetli of a strong and united public 
opinion. 

TliO Government would do well to pause aud reQect that, 
while, with the active ai<l, or even the passive sympathy, of the 
European community in India, it is one of the most powerful 
Oovorument&,—perhaps, fur domestic purposes, the most powerful 
Government,—in the world,on the other hand, there is no Govoni- 
ment in the world that would he more absolutely powerless thau 
it would be if that community were arrayed against it. It is 
unnecessary and would he unpatriotic to enter into an examina¬ 
tion of the circumstances on which this fact dop nds. The 
Government cannot be ignorant of them, though, in reliance on 
the loyalty which it is doing its best to uproot, it may choose to 
ignore them. 

One thing is evident, that, in the present stale of public feeling, 
the passing of the Ilbert Bill, instead /yf henefiting the native 
M iigisirates and Judges on whom it will confer the new juris¬ 
diction, will inflict a distinct injury on them. Fur, witile at the 
present moment a native Magistrate might he unohjoctionably 
posted to any district, irrespective of I lie number of European 
lesidcuts in it, the passing of the Bill will make it impo't.sihle for 
the Local Government to appoint him to a district in which Euro¬ 
peans are numerous, and in which his pn^sonce would consequently 
involve a chronic risk of embarrassing complications^ if not of scau« 
dalous collisions. 

The de jur/i qualification which the Bill, should it become law, 
will confer on him, will, io short, he u de faclo disqualification ; and 
it will have this effect, no matter how much the exociitive Govern¬ 
ment may wish to fulfil the spirit of the new law, for, under 
the peculiar circumstances of, India, no Government, whichever 
way its sympathies might incline, would incur, with its eyes 
open, the grave political risk that would attend an attempt to 
thrust on a powerful aiid determined seciion of the community 
a Magistrate whose presence amoug them would be a cballenge 
to defiance of the law. 
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Subsequently to the meeting at the Town Hall it was announced 
on apparently good authority, that the Government of India had 
applied to the Secretniy of State for permission to publish the 
opinions, and, that perniissiou having been in the meantime received, 
they were given to the world, in an Extraordinary Supplement to 
the otheial Gazette^ on Saturday last. 

Considerations of space alone would render it impossible to 
give here even the briefest summary of these documents, which 
till some four hundred pages of small type. The following analy¬ 
sis of the result, taken from the columns of the Englishman 
will, however, be found approximately correct. 

In Bombay, according to this analysis, out of fifty officials consult¬ 
ed, including four Oommi.s.sionei’.s, only five are in favour of proceed¬ 
ing with tlic bill as it stands, while thirty are in favour of the 
complete withdrawal of the Bill, three consider it premature, 
and twelve advocate some sort of compromise. 

In Madras, out of seventeen opinions of Europeans, five of 
which are those of associati'Vits, ivpresenting considerable numbers, 
one only is in favour of passing the Bill as it stands, fourteen are 
in favour of withdrawal, and two advocate some kind of coinpro- 
ini.se ; while, of six Natives consulted, one is in favour of with¬ 
drawal, one of a compromise, and four of tlnr passing of the Bill. 

In tlie Panjab, out of twenty European opinions, not one 
is in fa\oiir of passing the Bill as it stands, while sixteen advocate 
its withdrawal, and four some kind of com)>n>mise. The eight 
Native opinions received, of which four are those of Associations, 
are all in favor of the pasSiiig of the Bill. 

In Coorg, of three European opinions, one that of an Assooialion, 
all are in favour of the withdrawal of the Bill, while, of ihroo Native 
opinion.s, one is in favour of withdrawal and two advocate the 
passing of the Bill. 

In Haidoruhad, of eight European opinions, one only is in 
favour of the passing of the Bill, ihe reiiiainiug seven being for 
wirhdrawal. 

In the case of Burma, tho te^t is vitiated by the fact that Ihe 
Commissioners have not f u warded the opiiiions of their sub¬ 
ordinates. Of the five Commissioners, llnunselvcK, however, 
throe would withdraAv the Bill, and two would pass it. But 
of these two, one avows Ins disapproval of the principle of the 
Bill, and the other admits that his opinion is opposed to that 
of all the officials consulted by him. 

In the North-West Provinces only ten opinions of Europeans 
appear to have been sent iu. Not one of the.se is in favour of 
passing the Bill as it stands. Eight advocate its withdrawal, end 
two are in favour of a compromise. Tiie one Native opinion we 
can find recorded is in favour of tlie passing of the Bill. 
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Id tho cctso of the Central Provinces, out of eight opinions 
recorded, or specifically referred to^ seven arc against the Bill, 
and one is favour of a compromise. 

In Assam the whole of the European officials consulted have, 
without exception, pronounced iu favour of the withdrawal of 

the Bin. 

In Bengal, of forty-seven Europeans consulted, only one, an 
American Missionaiy, is in favour of the j)assing of the Bill in 
any form ; while of thirty-two Natives consulted, thirteen are 
against the passing of the Bill. 

Altogether, of 222 opinions of Europeans, 13 are in favour of 
the passing of the Criminal Procedure Amendment Bill; 36 are 
iu favour of some sort of compromise, and 173 are opposed to 
the passing of the Bill; wliile of C4 Native Opinions, 49 are in 
favour of the passing of the Bill in some form or other, and 15 
arc opposed to it. 

This result, it will he seen, fully hears out—in fact, it more than 
l)ears out,—the public cxpectalion entertained regarding the 
opinions. No question of legislation dt^liherately proposed as 
practicable and convenient by a responsible Govenimeut ever, we 
shouhl think, icceived a inoro conclusive or emphatic answer. 

Tiio th'teiiiiination of tho Government to disregard the answer, 
in case of its being ailvorse to their own views, was, bow'cver, 
cloaily foreshadowed in the declaration made by Mr. Gladstone 
some u:us before the publication of the opinions, that Anglo- 
Indian opinion in such a matter was not the best. 

Tho Loudon Tbne^ of Saturday last announced, in a leading 
article, that the Cabinet bad decided Co proceed with the Bill, 
but to restrict the new jurisdiction to Magistrates of Districts 
and Sessions Judgos. 

We need hardly say, no such modification will reconcile the 
European coinmuuity in the Mnfasal to a change in their legal 
status which ignores the natural and equitable piiuciple that, 
wherever possible, a man should be trie<l by a Judge of his 
own race. 

The Bill, however, 1ms still to pass the ordeal of the Legislative 
Council, where it will be hotly contested ; and, sitould it be 
voted by the Council, every effort will probably be made to bring 
it to the test of a division in Parliament. 

An important debate on the Central Provinces Laud Bill 
took place at tho meeting of the Legislative Council, held at 
Simla on the 20th June, the most noteworthy feature of 
which was the dochiTation of Lord Itipon, in opposition to 
his previous utterances and to the principles on which his 
Indian policy has hitherto been based, that it is beyond the 
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functions of the Legislature to anticipate tlie facts of the 
future. 

Meetings of Landholders to protest against the confiscatory 
clauses of the Bengal Rent Bill continue to be held in the prin¬ 
cipal districts of Bengal and Behar, from both of which provinces 
ably argued Petitions against the measure have been submitted 
to Parliament. 

The grant of a regular subsidy of twelve lakhs a year to the 
Amir has brought the suliject of our relations with Kalail again 
before the pulilic. Beyond the implied obligation of friendship, the 
gift of this large sum of money from the revenues of India appears 
to be unattended by any condition whatever. There is nothing 
to prevent its being used for the purpose of preparing war against 
the Queen, still le.ss to prevent the Amir from accepting .simul¬ 
taneously a similar stipend from St. Peterslmrgh. Such, at least, 
is the light in which the tran.sactiaii is represented liy Her 
Majcsty’.s ministers. That such an arrangement should escape 
criticism i< hardly to be expected. The be.st that can be said 
of it, peiliap-, i.s tlial it can be terminated at any moment without 
raising any question of good faith. 

September 12th, 1883. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


T ee past fortnight has been unmarked by any event of 
special political impoitance. Tiie ReKolntions that were 
passed by the Bebar planters, at the Meeting at Muzafarpur, men¬ 
tioned above, have been endorsed at similar Meetings held iii 
various parts of Bengal, and there can be little doubt that the 
subscriliers intend to atiide by their word. Nothing further has 
been heard in the meantime of the intentions of the Home Govern¬ 
ment as regards the Bill, but it would be extraordinary if they 
should remain wholly unmoved by a calm study of the official 
opinions. 

September 25th, 1883. 



crtTTTCAL NOTICES. 

Cl’Ni ltAt. I.ri'MlATrUE. 

CircvltV's of ftf fha Ihf.vftnt of EflA^**otion. Wash- 

ih^jinii; ISSIJ 

T IIKSK CircMilars, li *1 1-y tl.o AnuM^Ma D-tnMu of Edu- 
caliiri). aic; cM-ltijK*-ii.i in tii \v >rny,o^ j 

inn oiil\ sni;li pui'clv di ]»ait.ii< nul or it riiincal nrtUois as lln’.os 
fn] tlio cxaiiiliiatioii ami of toncii nv, inotiiols of in.'^rnic- 

tion, and tlio hut ti;u‘latos ami h.-ctiues. on all s()its(»f 

snl.j-'Cts laaiiiuL: in any w.iy on tlio oporati' ns or llie sulfj(‘ct- 
jiKi'.tor of edmation. 'rims arhoilouhiiio ; vontilalion and the 
f]i-*ini'-try of tlio air ; the :ma!oin\ and ])liy.>in!o-y of the car, and 
the eooiMaphy, cliniMTe, jili\si'-:d cdiamct-*ictlmoloify and 
tiade" (d‘ Alaska aio ani *ni tin' .^ahjiMUs dealt with mole or lefts 
exhanstiridy in the tin* e iiuinhds hefoio ns 

iliide;in,L;riniU-eil, from the (Miiients of the-e nniid»evs, tlio entire 
ftoiie.s would prove a ioiinI \;tliiahle additum to the lilirary n'>t 
iiRialv of the oiiucalionist, but of the Matiftt aud general reader 
ill wliatcver oountiy._ 

Utsfov;! of rnn'mahy tvc'udiuq Bivnivih Pi^op^r, Popit, Tou)iqii, 

itiiil Ai'(tlAti). Pyuiii ilx Loilit'fii Titiic to flu’ hml 
of thf nr-"'! War ^fU'k Briti^k hidUf. Cy Lientvn;Mit-(h.*neral 
Sir Aitimr i\ Plauio, (lA’.MfJ., IvX^.Sl,, and C.lk iloiubrc 
(/orresjioinl.int de la. Hocieu* Aeaddm quo Iiido-Cliiiioise do 
Fiance. London ; Tjii!)ntn A Fo., J^iuigale lldl, 

^T'^iJE people of IJunnali ]n('.sent a ciiri*uH coniiast to their 
X Indian neighhours in the position which hi'.tory occupic.s 
in thtdr litcratuie. 

Among the latter the in‘nri\st approach we have to .such'oomposi- 
tion is, with few' oxcepliens, the i);me'.»yiic of the ta>iiir. i»ard or the 
wild imaginings of tlie E[>io poet, l>oih ideali.sts, the one hent on 
gralifving tlie vanity of a patron, the other on pleasing the 
])opiiliir imagination. 

Tim Burmese, on the otlicr hand, possess cojuous records of 
contomporarv events, wliich, again, arc supplemented by inscrip¬ 
tions on huildings ami on the hills of monasteiies and pagoilas, 
iucludiiig notices of secular matters. These records, moreover, 

a 
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C/i'/i'ii/ iVo/iCi'S, 


" on lilt' wliulo. llio pniho ol fn-Iiiiilil\iuiii (lis|ii.iv 

cKiiil.ibK' U';-;unJ for uiiimitialliy. The ilitVeie.uce, (ienci'.il 
llilnks in iv prohahly have iv.niiIUhI from that htM weeii 
u\h\ *'While tlie former was cxchisi\o, aiol rioiejhr to 

Mjlioulmate kn.ii,; iiinl I'llcrs to tliC ^acrod race, the lait'^r oave 
tia* Ihfrt jilaL'e in woiiiiiy aihiii.^ lo tia ei\il p >uer, ami in hl .>ui 
Inoiour aiiil i\:\\anl. secular ami r to all wlio worshioui-ii 

th“ fl.rco tioaNiUti's aai!' I li n)or:il law. Iiuihiliism 

j'.uo.iuv'l tiie oeiK rai tX'cnsi.oi "f eiluoilioii, :0( i app-’\\ i ilu 
ma-a," ithe voinacohir tvoimios ; a. li tiiUs, in ot’ 

i!" ftnotr- a> ii> the woilhh '^Mcs'* of woiiviiv uhi. ci’<. an I liio 
i. n- '> it mi^orv of boiii;^^ imhic-..! a gi.!ieral iiitorc^L in tin; al'fiir- 
of life.” 

The C’lhT anihoritiC'^ fon-o,^i; Ihy Ooncr il Phayio arc tl;c Mahu 
Rajawei-:;', a e-o'\ oi u!. oh iiotii (ho lil larv of ilu. 

kiiJii of Jhirm.th* a hi''<)r\ of Aiakau wilMiai hv *Mauni2 Mi. a 
lo'O'lorl Anuaii m* INini: an.i ?v hi'M»j\ of Peun in ih^i Mini 
!.iheu.ti:o hy Ilf'.'ua Jau .\tiiv,u, a'I'alainihi-M.nst monk, which 
A\a^ iraO'lait il into IhpiiK-so, 

'riio of tin miniovor*^ European travellto s w ]io h ivc 

vi^ired lJurtnah -inco tl.o ht einnin.; <a tiio contury 

.'t'so bof'U u-t 'l It- Puppleiiii lit (i coii'*ct lhoM:iri'e hi^inii---:; 
iii u (ho ai.icil'i of aiij inme^ comriics where a\ailablct h uo h 'on 
COi-i[ ai* il a- iol».;k1s coUTf lOp -tan events 

Jtlms thus hc^ui p-e-slhlo to pnidiice a nnrranvc wliich, (him-jh 
lit lie more than a drv chronich* of war^ ami dvua'^tic c.-an'-o'’. 
possesses, fiom thefoiiiic<*nth ccutnry dowiiwanls, .'•.oiii • pioun.-i ui' 
to comploteiioss. Its d^-f* cl that it ^ivc' ii^. no in- ^iir 

into the history of tiie jieojtle, who, cxc'*pt as c-'iiiMl-niun; lu ihc 
armies of the | rinccs, mii^ht fi'r ail tJiatis said ahout ih'-m, havt* no 
existonco. How far this may anso fiom the inadi i|M itr charactur 
of the materials avaduln**, and how fai from adrlect in the authors 
conception of what should coustllidc history, we are uuaiilo to say. 


Colonics anti J)e.penilcncici<. Part /,— India. Cy J. S, Gottmi^ 

Late Follow of Queen s C<»liei,^e, Oxford, Part IL^ The Colohies, ^ 
l>y K J Payiu', F^dl'>\v of University Coihgo, Oxforil. London : 
lilacinilian & Co. 


T he first part of this work posses es a special iiiteicst at the 
present juncuite fur ICnglisIjineii in India. Fur it furnishes 
the key to the leal .signiilcunce of tliat new de]>arluro in Indian 
adminislration which has just fiiled the Eur>p'\an coiamnnity 
throughout the country with such profound alarm. It contains, 
in short, what thcie are good grounds for believing to be a candid, 
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-Mjii, .1'. i:ii Mit fuiwh o tilu'tMO f*oiiot>uio<]^ a comjf^'te PxpositioQ 
oi tljo piOLMannn** U^\ ilir* futtuo j^ovenirnout of England's 

Eastern t^npiie, wiiicii 1 oi-l Uipou lias t)fteri commissioneil 
to iiKingmaie, Imt tlic full sc*»|je of wliicli it *s not ounsidered 
!,o a\osv oflirially. 

'J'Ik- tli.it tlu? culijeotion of Eni\j|)Pan British suhjpots 

in India lo llii- jniI'-diction id' iiativ(* Magistrates is intended to 
pi\o the way fai tlio *!Oial snjU‘r''e.''.sioii ol* Hrilisli hy native 
AI n^istia'cs du li is, in soiif- o{ tlie plain-speakiu'; of the 

reticioU ni"mb' !s o* ihepaitv at hoiiK* l}een rejindluted by 
tlie Uo\t'rninent of Iiinia in ihe most niiria tidied Imms Jhit 
■^mdi a sn[ie>':'‘-‘'ion j.- iot!\ laiiiwv item in tin* Keiit-s uf 

V .iiip* i -cd in ' iit' ij)* i Iv .t\ owvd ji:o‘_;raiiinio oi' Lord llijion'.s 
’•■■irtv, .and , in.ri ly ^Mt*d in. th;' hook bcloie as not only 

re.i^-omhi * lO-i v i ;')!o Ii'iT iiioxitaiir, 

<'onni Isav.- Mr. (.'"It-ni. *’liavo r.frnn too nc'.v hnoii ooii- 
'n<*tid and th. 'r C'>i <,norots, but tie* ri'.lo of an aliou 

t»nu'‘in •'\u-v i an atteio|ir ioio'i. . »m d lu hii.iiiv'/^ 

k/ ■ 

An. I ''n h.!'.'* lie* I'-'daii'M** .1 [»fjiooiato the cliauyfe 

-'Svi Inn- a.i (MotuiMi'-nt \\ ' - kinr-d to tlio simplo diitus of 

nnnntaiiniio’ nid**r, enltnoing oi^tHv and cnli(?ciiim ivvonnc. 

■imeasiajing oiietlieiiot* v.as oaM', despite ooc'‘-ioii:\l nnomaiioK. 

I'lm ol'i-iii'kioiioti Aitolo-lndian did wor niuku him'^olf 

« ** 

iioi ho V u-' If- '(‘ed a- it.Iongit(g* w* a hijlior order of 
II-*!* -1 a tldi'fi'-nl a di'ieiont edncaiioii, 

d n M hi ihtMi.dii-, and a n i.i ili ••i\ n: admin^Iiation. If 
il f iKft!\e> oniild :ijijhiui at all, 1: w.as i'l^' U) s> far as 
■If i.uii a. noil*.i sfi;. * of kii ir . ddii-ni.i'r of tl 111's tiled 

'.Mill ill- e'niu: aii\. d'l 0 m n>,-ni aif il i- t.v tr.im'M’.mt the f‘nli- 
_rn\vn ti’M* <d* Jbirohoaii on. ill-atinn into an A-ia'ic soil. An 
icii\f CM.t 1 ai I hi\e’. Minai*. -'■'innla'inu n-atoiial pronu-.-s^, **ydlg 
nxp.'iiinfnis in siil'^hii-ino ('vtiioaiion, and ai!t»wiiig 

idnrtv Ui t!io mo-s, li.is .-u[.fi^odMl liu* h.zv leJ -n el iiidi\idnal 
Ahi:l > Indiai s. 'J’he \\Ji"ln K»nd is a-aii v.ult orinoi'^iii uud fresh 
prn|i(i-als of I'oitirm. Ami it n of (In- t'-s.ma v>i ilio 'k-w 
that tho iiativ- ^ -li -uM tlifUi-olvns take paii in it. Togidher uith 
onr o\Mi no ha\f hfoahi. tin m thn lo.-'Soiis ot industrial 

prospeniv ami of oanviiioiional fn e<lonh By so doin .^ wo Jiave 
imliiectlv', blit not less snroly, sapped iJk' feinaiati-nis ef our uwa 
hupremaey. A statiomir^ India, governed ty Anglo-Indians, 
might eonoeivahly lemaiii sUilile A pro^ic.-sue India, with 
rulut.-: seloou‘d bv conipeiiiive oxfiminaiion fioin Engli.-h and 
natives indisciiminately, hax entered upon au era of change the 
end of whidi none can'fore.s^'C.'* 

Do Mr. UoUouV clitiit's, then, propose to abaiidou the natives of 
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Imlia to their own dovici'S I’n e from all rostraint or guidance fron^ 
wltUonl? By no ine uis. \\\ this Wald way, tho prograinino of 

India for the Indians might sif-'ly he treated as |)erfo,otly liairnless, 
becatiso too ohvi.ni^lv iinnractieahle to ho over s<‘rit)UMV enter-' 
taiiieil hy respon^ihlo stati‘snu*n. Wliat is ititend'**! is the or nlnal 
parc»*lling out of the C‘»iin\rv into ind'^'iioiidouL Nativii States 

X * ^ • m • • 

um er a IJntish protootonwe. Itj llio ri*st<irati<>n of Mai'^iir to 
iiriMvc rul*', wo havo- s**nii tlic lirst stop towatdis the consummatinis 
ot tins plan ; and ptwsihly Dhuhp Singh may yet live to lie the 
rulov of a semi-imh-poiult^nt l^anjah, 

‘ Tin* omanciptinii of Imlia' need not nof’O'-sarily involve a 
total sovvimuco from the Britidi (’’rown though it would involve 
tne desirncnon «ii' tin* lv i:lish sunremaev and the grant of a 
lar'-e mea^tiro of l-vca! inth-pcn'lenc-'', Jl'imo link* for Indi t, a.j 
'Une IBd.tj liLis hoen ahe niy coreovied to C'anrnla atnl to the 
Ausiruli'Ui colonie>, is h\ no mean:; inc''n''i^t'nr. with tlie unity t>f 
tin* empire—loast (»f all wln n w*' antimpaU* what the einpii'^ will 
j>iohahly 1 ><* like fltty yi^am heree. And we Can tin* ai.a- 

logv hat elos-'r, C onnla is a ^nt oi c miedeiaev ; neiMn r 


Austreii.i imr »Soiuh Afuoa iias _>e( enteied into 
Ki.'ige of coii(ed» ration, India, on tiie otln'r hun<], i.s 


the ji i.ircal 
only united 


hi *’*\tir»nd .-.t.ow. In law case Homo IJulo wouhl mean the les- 


titutnm of local in lopi n ienre to twi nty tlilh'icnt ])rovin{'<js or 
States, \\ie.oh might ucdl find their common head in England.*’ 
Again ; — 


wi>nld not he sneii a verv d.fricult task when onee tlio 

• 

general prineijib i.s conceded. An English army, or at leavi, an 
army officered hv Eiighslm**11, would juohuhly h“ nijiiired, e\eu 
att»r thft presence of Engli.sli civilians had heconio rar-; ; lor 
Ei.gkuid, in lew cajiacity of protector, might maintain tl)e ohli- 
gadou of guarding India hoih against any new compieror and 
against internal sTii'e. A coidederacy of many states and pro¬ 
vinces. each (levelf)ping peacefully after its own fashion, and ail 
niiiied hy a common bond to the English nam«, is our dieam 
for the twentietli conturv/' 

Tlnmgli thi.s plan would as cerfaiuly end in ruin as the bag 
and baiigage policy/' the mck on which it would he wrecked lies 
bcneatli the suriace; and there i.s hut too mucli reason to fear 
le.st its existence should be ignored till r(*t.reat becomes impossible. 

This is the ultimate goal at which the Iluilical party aim, and 
the arguments in its favour aie such as possess a lUuigerons attrac¬ 
tiveness for the average nntravelled Englishman. In the ni'-an- 
while the way is to he prepared hy getting rid of the fjivil 
Service, whose esprit do corps pledges.it to the support of the 
existing order/* 
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\Ve n"mn q\u>te Mr. Cotton : 

“ A more f'eniiiiie ol)stncle to innovation is presented by the 
circnmstiiiircs «'f tlic Civil Service. Jls membeis, selected in 
Eiiylaml tiv rigorous cmupi titiini, prosfut the choicest product of 
Wc^'toiii eultnrc. From the iiewly-jinived Assistant Magistrate 
to tlm Li<'iitenant,-(Jovonjor cif a Ih-Mvitice, the}’ foim an admiuis- 
trativi! liiii’ardiv, hound toijt'tlier l>y close ties of loyally and self” 
ini 1 rest. They possess a monoiio’y of all the most valu.ahle 
appointments,Vliich tliey can support by an appeal to the Act 
of I’ailiameiit uinler wliicli they servo. Considering the condi¬ 
tions of iheir life—exile fioin homo and often separation from 
family, and seveie duties in a tropical climate—and comparing 
Iheir'inciin.o with ihe pri.specf.s tln-y mioht i<>a.«onahly have eu- 
t-rtained in Enoland, it cannot ho saiil that their avorayo salary 
i.-, excessive. Their iiicorniptihiliiy, their energy, their self- 
saeiifiis', .aio ahovi' prai't*. Tne work they do is of an altogether 
e\i’( ).tumid oharacti'r. which none coni.I jierforni hut them‘-olvefi. 
Th.'\ iiir, the admiiii'iralion p.-iaonili.’d, with all its merits ami 
(let-ct'^. To inlro'lnee diseonlent aiming them would he to shake 
tin- whole fahne, which U't-i upon their devotion, scarcely less 
than upon llio might of the army. Yet, after all, the Civil 
Sei\icp exists f.ir India, not India for the Civil Service, To 
r.-coiicile the interests of each will be a moat delicate problem, 
and it it. ss. s for solution. The admission of natives witliout 
eom’x'tiiion toeeilain grades of suliordinate office is an idle device, 
so long if. tbo pbalai.x of tbe covenanted Service remains iin- 
liMihiii. (Irantin.g that tbe vented liglits (and even tbe contiu- 
opiit exi.eclati.mn) of indivdiials must l^e guarded, and granting 
also tbat s.itue d.'gree. of European control will be necessary for 
vi.ars to come, tbe Indi.ans may faiily claim to be entiusted at 
once with a share of the liigber posts—executive as well asjudi- 
ci.il. C'onsidetations of economy licfc coincide with tbo detnanda 
of jiinticc. It will lie tu'cessary to look for the native caiididatea 
until they ate found. Nor must it be said that tbo experiment 
will have failed entirely, it it. do not entirely succeed. A native 
administration can never be the same tiling as an Eiiglialt ad- 
ministrati.m. To wait for tliat to come about would be to wait 
till tbo Ethiopian shall have cbaiiged bi.s skin. But a native 
administration stimulated by English exatnple, and still super¬ 
vised by Engli-sbrneii, is a not unworthy political ide,al.” 

We have sai.l that the plan of a confcdeiacy of Native States, 
with England as the paramount Power, would as certainly end in 
failtuo as the “ bag and baggage policy” pure and simple, tljough 
it is quite probable that it might work for a time. It would end 
in failure because such a ceufederacy would certainly, sooner or 
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lator, use its inntoil power io throw off all alli*i;‘iniico to Knoland, 
and, if it siicceede*! in tl»at, wonUl, aitor a i’liriher intorval, as 
certainly split np into a uuinlier of hoslilo sfciions, -whicli, in llu-ir 
striiu[i*le for suiiremacy, would reduce the ciumtry to auaivli}'. 

To guard against the first of ilu'^e C"iiliugt‘in'u*H Kurland would 
have to at least doiihle ht*r picS'Mit arrn\, lor tiu' withdrawal of 
Civil control coupled with the fai'iliti \s for conil»iiied aciioii Avhieli 
a federation of Native tjiates would imply, would .‘uM tnoimouslv 
to the aggressive strength of the pojiulation of India as a wl»ol(». 

It is not certain, however, tliat the Ihiti"!! (jlovernment wouM 
ever he permitted by its own ct)unliynuMi in India tv) cair\ mit 
in its entirety any such plan as that contemplated. When 
once the true characUM- ot its design is ilion-iiulily apiuo- 
hended, every stop in the programme will ho the Menal for 
liotoniiiued opposition 4 )n the pait- o! the entiu* Kuroji'am com- 
munit\, which i^ daily gaining in >Uenut!i. and which, even imw, 
if united, would [o'./hahiy i)e powerr'ui CJiougii to coiiip'd a rosi>o''t- 
ful, if not a hmuhicj le aping 

Air. Cotton’s c>P.m:vt*’ ol tlio “ Eff'cts (»f Uritish rule in Itid a’ 
is tivlminiiilv ludanc'-dy and--liows u lonnnk.ihly clear in^iglit into 
the more iiitiniate condnioii.s ot ihe [)iohlom. 

Tliat tlie entire sinfticc of JmI'ji Ims iii*\or iHfnit; lioen so ilciifely ])o 
puliUetl as at the pre^tMU lime may bo aomh teil. JJiit it is not •‘oromin 
tIuU tl.o riohoL'trai IS m‘W fruppiot inme Ih.ui onev <lnl. Tlio iv «• nt 

iiicroase lias cIulIIv Im** n in j»r*'vii ci‘S wiiore lhi*ro i-'uinm.lam’M ui \v.i<io 
lutul ; and even ut lliis waste land It niii&t i>e ui/o tint iiioeii ii.id 
been cultivated at .-oiiio pi'-vivii' p* liml. Tin* ot * >uiia >ii'M.id indnee 
us to di^tlust \Mmn* >tiitv‘iii.*nls lov ivit tljo u?‘»vvtK of p«‘jii.iiinn le o«5i 
Ijritish rule, 'riiat pnonu’e w.ifv am»* \<'ii m i: o<> mi tin' ‘U *1 of iuttjler- 
able iiiisj^overnim'iit. in li*e* l-dlouini* \*\tr li.o MiitiHv liuu;*- v-nt. and 
for more llian iwelvi; months civil wai lagi ti in *'Vt*.y m^frict. Wo .-'In idd 
expoci, thereftiru, to iliul the uuniboi id' thv' po'pb , it i vit Miitdi, at lv*ast 
lapitlly iiuTi'a-injr. Uut the nenud fiLMiros, so far as (hey : h ov aityiliai'r^ 
show the iKiiind converse. Tin* fn>t cmi^iis of Oiidh was taKfii in 
only ten \e:irs alter the AJuiiny, and ii gave a total cf II souls, 

being 4(jo pel mile, or 1)101 c thau i to cv* ry ciiliiv.iivd acre. 'I'iiis 

wus by far tiie gt‘ ate^t density in Iiidia that of iigal la^iiig only aS'). and 
that ol the Xurili-Wv "Jei n l^iovimy^a being Ii7S. ISut ihi^. nor. all. 'I'lie 
second census of Oiidii wa^ taken in iSSl, and showed an itu'ri'inse of le^s 
tban *Jt)0,ti0U sviuls, or only I'CI per Cent in thirteen \iars, as coinp.ircil 
with un iiicivasu of per coiit. in JJrilish Durmali, ami of'2.? per cent, in 
the Central Pi'o\iiicca. Xo famine or other exceptional event had iiiier- 
Vened. From fids we learn two things—first, that ii province sciueely 
recovered from native miM'iile aud all the horrors of war couhl yet maiutaiii 
a man to every acre ; and second, that the increase under British Uoverii- 
ment has been insignificant, probably not greater than the increase of 
cultivation. It is cviaeiit from tlieae figures that native rule (or luisi ule, if 
the phrase be preferred) is not iiicoiiipatibie with a dense populaiLou. Tins 
truth 13 that the population of India (like that of every other country) 
will always be just as dense as ihe circumstaucos permit aud never any deuscr. 
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In [luliii ('ini'riiilioii ih nnf *nj<* of tin ritTiiinf'fmicc.s tlirt! have tn be fiOnsi- 
Jorc*!. AjrMi’iiilnn*. imliii'd, is tluTc 1 ho (•irfuin>tance. Where waste 
Ituiil poTiiiitr''. itu‘r< n«os fa^t. onlv fust tlian in America ; else- 

wlioro it iiwioiir.<-s slowlv, it' at ail. 'I'lio cause tluif hero [trevents the 
tiicioaso (liiioot y tir iioiitootlv in pinij'lv want of TocmI. This must over 
b(‘ ho wlirio acriculiiiro ioiiiis tin* k<» 1»‘<,rcuj»allon of the people; and just 
in ]ii(tportiiiii t<» tiio <i'':;i'oo tiir.t olhor iinltisliios c'xi^trd in the old daya, 
so iniii tiio population a latiror inandn witliin which to iucreai'e. 

Wlu'uno t\nn to the inat^aial oondiiion (»f the pooplc under Ih'ltish 
ru'.c, wo 1in<l ilio piiinai-y ]»iii*i!ph‘s r.'Vt'rsed. Tin* oetitral ffoverninont has 

ii(.>'i'ini* liio rm.d ]i>>oiil:ifion a* >>mH to ho it:] s<‘ouiur 

Odiiiiilo'intn. \Vo have intM>duM>tl into liitiia the lliiroiiean concept ion of 
a *at<‘, witli 'i luinult iv-or^' imI >•>! ;oinn>.intatioUf li nikod l>y ii 
tnri-t*. 'I ills T;t* 1>1V(‘ itoin* t\. uiidii' ihc Innn.’&t indict that we 

wuv tiniihy rohii-nihi: llo' of yiolltioal Inin'tits Itiit we have 

.in-nvaio |»'nnid n>‘w wiin- ini* <‘ni Tm* ciiang** iias indeed i»oen 

and is li\ no 11101111“ \“t iii i'-iiovl 'I'lni fust lew gciieratioiiH of Kii"- 
li>it imIms !■ tr iitin-h to t.ilco llicir courr*-*. Tliey att.mpted, 

wli ’» in'ir;* ( v - s!n,-('c>s^ f(I (ii Iiienir* Iv' into ti«* ir Oi ictdal buiToinnlings, 
Ir til-ir tinii' tlio rondili -n of tii** ]n ^ iinipl liavc i)eon iilmo&fc tlic same 
a^ umli r n divo rule, »*xi*cpt tliat I -cal couii'. m> lonut-r atluidcil opporfiinifies 
til tiic I’hrrjfiie and i‘ni|’Io\un-iit to uifi'Miis, IJui within the thirty 

iiMno has hiMH wion-jht in tue \icw“ of the (lovernois and 
in \ u* I '*; .un«n of tin* v« Mu «i, whi«'h \a j'roeceiiing wiili acc leiated 
rap.ihTy, 'I’i.e ii voluiion o.il**' l»i*in tii-* cji-e*! *»! l.ord l)alh<»U“i'', wlio 
<-a:ii‘'loUt into jinu'-n'o l.is ihcliine that tin* iih’^sinjrs of Hritisli rule 
-h.'t.l ; ijo ton** d t<pi*n tin* pooph*. 'i ho llioory iinpliMi in lids doctrine 
I n ci\■ d a triniioraiy fin <‘k Ir-'iM I ill' MuMiiy. It Iiis sineo been iindnctly 
>iiinn'at''d iy tin* ri:ulis ot ^t•‘:ull^hips and railways, and direcllv hy the 

!u**i\c Ih gli“Ii •.nlnnni-tiutoi'?. 

'rin‘(‘oii>‘'ipn*iK‘es wmw ho seen (*vc‘r\ whevo, but more esprehillv in the 
iand ^V't^■IlI, t<ii tlii-* \-i tlio one point ol our ainiUni-itratiitii th.it is felt in 

oy ln»me. As h<s hecu ;dr« ady stifod, tin* iami system vaiies in the 
t in‘i<nt ]iu4vi'.oc?, Liu' tin* nnu'o important f*-:itured tire comnioii to every 
pM‘\i'‘i'‘ 1 ut Ih'ngid. 'I in* ass''ssment i'i sli ui*’: at' r a most etah-iratc ual- 
rul.i’l n, anil tiio avD n^c into caiuii^ ho th-'iighf high in consideration of 

tiio inoioafo *d prio • tiiat Ims i.dcon plao*' It is t‘i'it*d lor a lont; term of years 

wiiii liu; ohj. (-1 of iiMowiiiLT tlio or'*upiiT to (lerivc any pi-utii fioin the pro^ 
hahio ii.cioniio.r. iN’o liish t.nmol'could ask for nioro, yot the ivsiiifs have 
not answoivd tho cxpcotati-oi. Over (he 1 ih" 0 tracts tlio cu!ti\ating class 
IS iv>t only inipuvoiipiicd hut domora]i'!od; Iiardly nnywhoie can they be 
Riiid to llo pro-poriius It. lias alr^'mly boon ar._Miod that tiie o\it if caused 

by i'a<*k-r*‘ntin;; It that were all, it miuUI Ijo ea-^ily r iiiedicd. It is caiiticd 

by the introduction of :i ri!;id sis'em, tu whioii Iho poojile wore not necus- 
toinod. Ihidov native rule the ass^'Miioiit was prohai>iy no -higli, and 
occa>ionailv it may l.avo been ixtraotcd by torture; but custom allowed 
it to varv wiiii tho pioc-ods of tho Imrvest, and there was always a clianoe 

ot tvasion. and. in the last rosouroe, of llitrlit. Tlio insistonce even of a 
Miu»haM:.x-i:aOiorer was tompeied iw a regard for future Htipolies, Aooord- 
iiig'"li> imr Ihooiy, bad yoars ought to be set oil ag:dn^l good; bm the 
Bimple inisban-Ima'ii is nuahie to beep for himself even the profits of good 

yeais. Me is pennanenfiy under the poWf*r of the ninney-leiider, uho is the 
onlv person that has benefiUnl by a low assessment and rigoroua coIl(;ct5on* 
AVbilo the revenue olliccVs arc compelled to proceed apainat ibe defaulting 
peusant, the judioiul coui'U bilcr every facility to the astute luuuey-leuder^ 
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who knows precisely how and when to take proceedings. Such is the result 
ol the application to India of the European waxiniB ot fixed taxation and 
ready justice. The mischief, however, hns been recognised by the Govern- 
luent; and three measures of relief are now under consideration: tl) To 
shelter the peaseiit against his natural enemy by altiM'ing the law of debt 
and mortgage ill his favour; (2) To empower the Collectors to postpone 
and even leiuifc revenue; («t) To establiah land banks uiulor oilim'al patron¬ 
age, which shall be coiitcut with a moderate rate of interest. 'I'lic aim of 
these reforms is no let's bonevolent tlian was the aim of the oiiiziiial assess¬ 
ment; but when the tradithmal stability of village agriculture has once 
been disturbed, it is impossible to predict how it will again settle down. 

Take, again, the questiim of the wealth of the country at large. The 
total population is certainly larger (probably, niucli larger) than it has ever 
been at any previous period, which is equivalent to sauiig that more land 
is now uiiiier culiivation. Ttiat the population is advuiicmg, or will udvunc«?, 
too rapidly fttr the capacity of the to support it, we do not believe. In 
a purely agricultural country such dangers liave tlieir own natural cure. 
But if the security of liriii'^h rule has allowed the people to iiiereane, it 
does not follow that it Las promoted the general piMsiitMify. That could 
only be done in one of two ways—either by ]>ruducing a di'«iiuct rise in the 
Btandurd of liviug am(*ng the lowest clas% or tiy diverting a considerable 
section of the people from the sole <iccupation of agriculture. It is need¬ 
less to point out tliat neither of tlieac things Inis been dtuic. Conqiutent 
authorities, indeed, are of opinion that the condiiion of the lowest class 
Las become worse under liritish rule. ISir Uicliurvl Temple expresses him¬ 
self ns doubtful on this point. J)r. W. W. Hunter estimates tlial oiie-fifiU 
bf the total pojnilation, or 40 million persons,go through life on 
cient fuud.'' To improve the general standanl of this luiscrable cl:i'>s is 
beyond tho reach of any external iiieaMiios. Ilut ])os>ii>ly tiioir sole de¬ 
pendence upon ngricultnie iiiiglit be inotlilied by the creaiit>n of other 
means of livelihood, and thus the pressure on the soil be lessened. Some¬ 
thing has already been acconijdished in this direction. And here it bi'coincs 
important to poiut out that it is not dependence upiui agricuiture i!ciieru11y, 
but dependence upon the local food crop in particular tliat con*>titiites tho 
mischief. A cotiiniiinity entirely engaged in agrieulturo. or even cntirrly 
engaged in rai^illg food crops, may be cnnipuiativcly wtdl-tt)-do, if not pros¬ 
perous. This may be seen in the case of the AVt^stcrn States of Amcilcu, 
or even in the case of IJuruiah. The wlnde maitcr tui ns upon two 

questions—whether the cultivutor.s produce tiioie than they consume? aiul 
what becomes of the surplus? 'riiroughruit Indii the cnmiitioiis vary. In 
A^urmnh and in parts of Eastern Eengtd there is a consideiMhle surplus; 
in the irrigated tracts of the Norlh-Wc^t, in the Madras ileltan, and in the 
rotton districts of Bombay and Central India, n fair surjilus; in the rest 
of the cnnntry, probably very Utile. Whether that surplus takes the form 
of rice, or jute, or wheat, or cotton, is iminateriul. Secondly, what becomes 
of this enrplua ? That it is practically all exported does not afiect the 
present argument. We want to find out now who enjoy the immediate bene¬ 
fits of it. These might be appropriated by the State, as indeed they are 
to a limited extent, by means of an augmented land-tax and an export duty 
on rice; and thus they would tend to relieve the burden of taxation proper. 
They might be intercepted by landlords in the form of rent; but even under 
the zamindari system of Bengal this is hardly the case to any appreciable 
degree. They might again be allowed to remain with the cultivators them- 
selvet, BO‘far at least ns the non-interference ol the State cun allow them to 
remain there; and this, we are glad to believe, happens in Burmah and parts 
of Bengal. The cultivators here ore probably as well ofi as any peasantry 
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in llie World. Their proftjK^iity is cviduncod by their, liinpliiy of silver oriia- 
nnd tlfi'ir puvrhiis»‘s of flolhrij;. LM(.t;Ir, noil ns n siibor^Mri.ito nlter- 
iintive, tliefic surplus profits whidi the Jnw Icnv^^s to the eiilfivsitor- they 
in.iy bv their own folly translerto the ioojilm i*s. AV*: hnvo too niiicli 

reason t(» feiir that tills ha^ oeiMinvd In the i iio.i ^ r )ioi mods ol Ibnnhuy. 

A fiirtlier r|ucHtion. not nneome'etcil v»‘i»h »'.• • r «• h'.v«* hteii eor-id^r- 
5ii»r, is ooneeroetl with tlio (h'-.iiouliijii n1 ti*i SJ . IJreli-i lati'.ernie 

if wji'^ of nec'\s‘-jty {‘onfM;i. »1 io ti;'* -"on-frv I' i.‘ vr ei'iier to mi port 
fill* liiJCTr’y ot eouit«, f»r io iMu-'i'is je'e ptafuif. ei »• In eitii r i*'ent 

ii letsh d t" proinnte \ :irjc»y in [» .!ili»‘.4l nod .. I ji. *. wi.ieli i.> io if i‘lf 

u «^<Mid tliino. At the j»r" ' t.f fime I*’' it ih I i ti »o is oxoorie*?^ 

:itid thus tails to iidlueiiee any otlur po» )>1‘* hi li*" (M»niitv\ than it*? nvoi 
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innnu^'.Olui<*s to t..e a«;r Mf- \ toe »»f iiune t! .11. 4 ‘ o iiii,::<t: s mii.i.ict uiid 
I' l-* ah'Oih' tl dOO of •, 

Yet Olio off,er ( f t* 0 ns:*!* ';* /•rv.'*': to h'' m i.tioT'/’d It i* *{**;'o- 

linies alloL'od tliat ihf' expint.- inii'f he ;i i'"-- iii jj.ee .nijv. n 'ao-e in 
Inriiier days the surpins \vas imt <\j-<.it*d hut eoi •'f n.* < 1 . li* ««» l‘..r tlio 
Miiphis exi-'ti-il in fornn r ;,i,d v ,s t) n .'ii'on . 'i«t il ’!»v il.e 
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Sf.ite or c;.\eha! ^ed ajiJiin-t . rn < .1. ■><( . ui v:. *d*. ..fo i.r ij^.s o 
foMtion—if not fioe.i the ftoi .t ii \\ \\ <. ; 1 fj? at 1 - : liom 

that (d iiati'fn. l v.’ell-]> iier. Hut th'^if*.] to f i- fd;t 'ho Mroh's 

dill not oxi>t. in tenner linn'S in ..nwtup'j ni.e tl..* inn-♦ xtn.; It 

lias bei'Jl fieated. not inueii hy fli * *.einjr\ 1 t‘ i’..his.j jide .»> liv i*x- 

1 ] aonritnirv activitv of uiodMU trade h is h"( ii invoe.f -* if \ o niav 

» 7 • 

St wilhin thi* hi^t thiitv x-'ars In j»n)\eini'ii?o hi « <*. t... ^rt 

• ■44 

jtive fin nlto:,t/'tht r 1 ow value to indu-trv. an isolated i'oiiiitrv i*'i} ' 
is little eneitnn»i:eiiUMit to iiM*if‘:i.se |iie<liieli«in. afsl toe httnnty ot 
tiiay result in mere wa-^e. W inoi then* i<> no ixteiiiai inarlc^’t a leiv.i^r. 
}ibo\e (he avet a!ie bi'conie.s an evil ratie‘r ilian a beiiefi!. Not C'ldv will 
I'jirt ol (hi* crop-, lie left to rot on the fnld-. hot also din exee.‘-.*i\<‘ eiieaff* 
ncss iip‘5i*t4 tiin siniph* «oei:d oeo?.f>mv, ()/ this many exuinnles w*ll r 
to those fiinniiar with indian iii.-iiuy. Alt*. JjiMx.s.iy, »Stipi*i \isor 01 ' >yilte ^ 
in Assinii. towards the oiul of the la-l eeiifniy. n poi fe<) (liat the lico 
til two sueces.sivt* years' ha<l heon .s.) { ieiilitni tiiat. llu* I’.iruiers weie tof d!y 
iinahle to laiv lio’ir rentsAs hue as the ve e l^TO. it was reeo 1 d in h 
H enoal Aciininistiatiou Iieport, that tlie pea-ani.'s of’ Din. jnnr ^ixinhled i>e- 
oniise tlie season was too favoiirahle. Nor is tiiere any oionnd lor t)ie a'-er- 
lion FOnietlnieh made tiiat crifps <inMvo for oxpoit are iimluly enerojiehinn; 
Upon tlio area devoted to food. It i^ tiue that n suihhn demand, sneli ua 
that euiifK’d hy the reeent famine in ^'Southern India, may deplete liie srceea 
of urain whicii evi*rv Indian p* asant lays ii]) nuidn>t n i>ad si'ason. i$ut 
wheie (he demand i** fsdrlv con<(nnt, tlic siipy*ly is always ed fnnn the 
BUpeifliiity. it will he (mind iiiiiveisally that the oieiit oX]ioitin>r disfriets 
of Iiidia arc not oidy (lie iiio*»t pi’fispermis hut al^o tlie lea>.t liable* to .stjflVr 
from seaii'ity. Iiuilwaxs, ramils, and s(e:iin.slii]>« are probably 'tl.e tno.st 
uninixed heiiefitH tli.at liiinhind has conferred upon India ; and of these we 
are <IiFposed (o place steainsidpt' first. 

If we turn to the classes not engaged in ncrrioiiltnre, wo shall probably 
be iucced to the cuiicluslon, that their state has not iniproTud under Briiiati 
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rule. Tlio weavers linve suftereO eonspicuonsly. Krom some parts of rtie 
country this c&ste has almost disappenrod, and cverrwIicrG it.is in a dneny- 
iii^ condition. Lutieit:<liire bns nttained its prc-ciniiienro by aninliilatin;' 
tbe inditjenons industry—first by probihitive duties in Knsl-'iid, and tlion 
by tbe competition of maubincry. Tiio recent CHtabll^)llnen^ of sti^am 
mills nt Hoinbay and elsewliero, idTords a ptKir cmipensiition for the vavioty 
of social lile once spiviul fiironjrb tbe Country. Witli tbe w<*avcr.'‘ have 
gone the ntiuieruns ca^te of dxrr-*. l!i ihc "anic way many other handicrafts 
have suileied eitii^’i* from the aboiiiioti id iln* native conrls or fnaii ICnulisb 
rivuhy. Carpet-making, fii c emlnoidi-ry, jeweilerv, ni 't.il wnik. tlu» d.iinasi' 
cetnng of inin^. saddlery, ctirxing. paper-making, cvoii imdiifectiii e and ‘•CMip- 
tnre, have all alike ilecinod. In some ea'-os the cliang*'i? to bo rngretled, 
not only ns impitinii!! tlie social cronoiny. but as an absobitc loss t.» the 
avti^lic trea.'^iires of the worhl. have been toiirotten, and bere- 

ditaiy a]»titudos bavc f.illeii into di'-U’-Oj wliicli can imw never be icstored. 
An India sunjdvini Kngland wiib it'* law jiiodinM^j and in it** turn dopL'iidciifc 
uptui Knirland for all i:.- mnri- iripoitanf nvoinfaetii; (.1. not a picture that 
we can fxpeot tin* Imlian-s to i-ont-'ini late wi?.i cntiic ‘•.iti.^faclion. 

Wbat ;m^wcl^ th'Mi, would a wi'li I'lrl kmovlcdir.* and a\)solnt<» 

im]>aiti:iiilv, *il\c to iht; C[M -‘lion wbcttni Iiiiia hi^ b'jHii-fl by lb itir.h Mile ? 
lie would admit ibat liic popul dion Ins iaVir dy inc>va'<.ib at d tM.*t the 
agreuaie annnint of htiman ].l .iMiro (or pain b.is bci-n made by -o muclt 
oreater. He wmubl admit tb- t the p<m">1c, Inib on 1bili-.h territory, and 
in states ^liIl native, ajo pvot' cri *1 ajani'i the oro-.s('r form-01 mi-Mo'e, and 
a»*rin.-t ibe sionn-of I'Vm it V Inat u-* \ nee isj.*-.ally to Mvt*ep tbnnigii ilie 

lamb Fie Would admit lir.t the llriii-b ii \eriiiiienl. Ins made .-ticMU-us 

clF"J at ba-T in m*‘1 t veu b> ftnu];»t!at.' ib' eundi'i'H ot tin* m.p-' c'*. 
Hut be W'u.d piobaldv doulit wb eh -r t/o* n,ij,d n-»i b.iv*'been t .ual to 
the <*oo«l intention*'. On t)ie g'*n Mai is>ue bo .uid Ip.ii'i’v f'‘Oi Imu-eb 
jusiifieil in proiiouncini? a final \cMln r. A ti< \cn!mtMii can ea^lv *Uf'tnie,t 
pUK'ijieriiv , it can do eoiMpaintii**!}' littb* t*j f-roin mo ir. 'Inat uin-t (b*p-*nd, 

nftt-i‘all, upon tbe jicople iln-ni-elAcs. *riio State mn niaini.dii peae-.- wiili- 
out. and jiit-liee witbin. It can avoj | li.ira-hing i.i\aiioi». -oid e.oi 1 eiiioyo 
artificial rc-ilraint.-* ut on pcmmeiop. Ibit IIic.-jc tldnt:'* Me nc'^aiivo ratle/r 
than positive. 'I'liey aie tlie* al‘^cnc-* of wroin/ lano-i il.au toe |.it-ojice nf 
rb'bt. 1 bey (*o^^titnlo g '<»d tudei. 'i Icy do not le » e-.-ai iiv in\ -Ivi* pro’^i v-s. 
Tbe spriiig^- of national devclorin ni lie tieep in liicu.in nature, and may 
escape tbe rcacli j-f an a.icu odinii-i-ti ator wln» doi*' not po-ii-s the divining 
rod. 'Po intiodnee the t inplox Tn'’cl(inrry’ nf We-t-nrn eiuli'ation into the 
simple society of ilie ICast is an cxi»cjiment (d‘wid'b the presi-nl ceiieralion 
cannot prudently F*iM*tcll tbe roult, Japan i-* trying thir* exp riment with 
its own native ui'oncy. In India, tbe same cxp rimeot. is bciii" tried oa 
a far grander scale, and tbe icsponssibiiity rests wilti ibe people of Eng¬ 
land. 


Esoteric Buddhism. By A. G. Sinuett, Presideut of llio Simla 
Eclectic Tlieosopbictil Society, AlUlior of “Tlie Occult World." 
London : Trubner & Co., L'ulgnte Hill. 18S3. 


T he author of Esoteric llnddlii.siu aske u.s to accept a certain 
account of tbe evolution, con^tit^ftiolI, uud future dnvolop- 
ineut of the universe and iinui,—not as a conclusion, based on 
inductive evidence; not as u theory, furijisiuiiy au adequate 
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explanation of known data, but as a /act, based upon positivo 
lvUowli.‘d^<^ ; and bo asks us to do ibis on tlie ground, us far as 
wo can gather, that, ho himsolf holievcs tlie account to be true,* 
not because it is a lo<'ical hiiVroiico from facts which lie has himself 
oosctvcmI, htii hccaiiso ho has hocii assuied of its trutli by certain 
individuals iu whose veracity and competency he puts absolute 
faith. 

When we come to enquire into the grounds of this faith, we find 
tln'in to eouMst, in tin* csiiniole wh'.cli Mr tSinueithas formed of the 


nunality ot tin' imhvi iiuds in (juotiou, cumbineil with the fact tliat 
he hi'licves llnmi io l*:i\e p li tnued c nlain feats which are hoyoud 
th'* power of iiKinkiii i iu e* n'‘ral to Ui-ifoinn and the ]»oifoi\nanco of 
wliicli li ■ can explain only on ti>e ^'U[*pO'>ition tliat they possess a 
kimwK*.]JO of naluial law< tiiwatalnohlo ov tlio oidinarv scitmiific 
inoiliotK (»!’'ih'orvaJi--n and ifa'^'niino. Suiqiodng that, for lh»; sake 
ul aii;niiieiit ut.- giant all the data p )^Milatcd, ilr. Sinnett's de- 
iiKUid appeal-, to to aiuoi'nl to tlii-t, that wo are jufttilied in accept¬ 
ing \\iilioal iiuh'ih jPL'iid^ nt piuitf, any Mateincnt, however it may 
tiaii-ceiid iirunirv exot rio;ic * a:, i m-*.ai-)i.*f \ ei ificalion, that may 
I 0 mad * hv aiiv ono in v.iios’j jo “l taiih In* liim.'‘.df 1 h*Ii«*vC'-, and 
who a[),>eai'> to li:m to have ])cifjniied hau which mankind 
lV iH iaiiy-aiv* unahio to pLihu'iii, and the iiioiliis opccJtndi of 
width wo coLUot c.':]jlaiii. 

Wa mod liaitily S'ly that tliis is a nion-iimis proposition, to 
m-cept wid<_h wo’ii i h.* to place mu at tiic ab'i'^luie disposal 

^■f‘ any mV'Mc. phoi-iii o enough to di-aim --UMt'cimi of his lioucsty, 
ami I'ito oimuiough to dtf*,i\<* (-ui :'(.*n.> Inilc'ah 've niiglit gu 
much fiiilioo and jnitu, as facts, what Mr. Sinuett. u^iks us to 
accept i\> nnul- of fiiih, rii. th.it (he author, ov authois, of the 
:u“it!^ made an- iialiy hmu-.--t , tliat the foals ilic-y appear to 
jM'ifmin are .ic naliy porfiU’mod, and that th»*ii p'uforniance is the 
losuii of a kinovU dgt* of iiaiuid liws iinattain.ddc hy ordinary 
no th'ids. bdill, it would iiut follow, eulitjr that the favoured 
imi \iduaU in <|nc.'^ni»n w';ic. iu-yoml tin' inihuMico of self- 
0 (.r that llic knowirdgo u nk-li « nabhal thorn to perform 

tiic icaihap[j ah'd t >, impli.-d an acquaintance with other tfULbs uot 
noccssaiiiv v*.*iinecitd th(‘ri’\\ ith. 


l\li\ Sinut It may. perhaps, c.micnd that this is not a complete 
account of tlio natun* if the tc.'-iimony otlered hy him iu support 
of the i-iatemcnis of Esoieric rnuldhism, inasmucli as we have 
o'niit«*d to take into con^idoration what he has told us regarding 
the iiielhod hy which (lie iliuiuinati who make them, arrive at 
their knowlcdt^c of occult things. The claims -of these 
statements on our assent are weakened, however, rather than 
Hlreugthcnod, when wc couic to examine the iuformatiou afforded 
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US on this head. For, v;i;:ue as that information is ns to details, 
it is clonr ein>u^h as roctotls ilio al chaiacfcr of tj»e mcihod 

pTM-sticd \Vf ait" Ut’ui, on tin* one IkukI, that the kiU)\vlotl,i;c 
olitaiiifd is airiu tl at iiilultion, aiui, on ihc olhor, that the 
y*ate of iiiiud ill \vhi('!i this inliiitiou takes place, is a pecniiar 
stale, ^^hi^.h can he iiitlihed only hy huirf anti jiaiuful tlir^ciplino. 

it follows (’mm tho veiy nature of intuition tliinit, in the 
aii>once of voiilloaiioii hy the senses, it is impossible to uscerlaiii 
wheiiitM* the relations apj.iohemk-d by it arc jmiely suhjt*cTivo, 
or C 4 nres]H)nLl to n lntions netwcon oi j' ciive fact-?, ami the Mihjeot- 
in:itti*r of the statoiUrMils of FM)t<^ric ic* such as to render 

venfieation lliioiieh the seiih<‘S impossible. 

Ent, \vc luay be ti»ld iliuui;li verification through the senses 

m >y ho iinpo.-^ihle, coiiiparisou of the intuitions of dilferont in- 

divnlnals pof-sihle. iu th*; fii'^t plac-*, \vc h ivo no evi‘h*n<'t 3 

that the conelusiun- of Jlrsuioiit' I]iuMhi.''m nre hased ou any .sndi 

comp;oi' -n ; ami, in the secami p!uc*‘, even if we had .sm’h evidence, 

It woHid ij'M prove tlie oi‘j*‘Cti'. ity of tho relafioii'i ap|>ri Iiend»*d, 

tor we .'‘houitl '>ti;l have m>ivid'^mre that tin* aeri'einen; was not the 

\ 

I'CMUt <#f a eoMJm'o aheiiatiou, in.lnood hy tiie "])eiation of similar 
pKice^se^ lui the dili-M'eiiL minds eom^ riied. 

We ;di know' that, bv .suhj(‘etin- t!n‘ eye to a C'Utain preparnlory 
<ii>cii>rnii‘, any one who please-: may seem to see an ima^o of a, 
certain eeiotii and fMrni wbt re tiieic is leallv oniv a blank surface, 
if sever..I ini!i\iilunl-i snhieet their t}cs to the same disciplinary 
]>rcc-ss liie s they will thn.-^ .-eeiji to sey will all correspond 

in etil-. n Mel feiii*. Vet ih.. r iiiia‘n'.s are |nuel\ Mihjectiv«‘, and 
1 ho faet til,.I iljt v are ‘'e(-n ny (hiieiein individnuU in the same way 
is no |iHi*>l i.f liieir (d/jeetiv?* nee. AimI if iniuiiions airuc'd at 

hy diii'-ient ini-id.s in a .stale of ah^tiactimi iminced hy the siinc 
or sindl ii pruc< s^cs, are foun 1 to eorn''-'jM>nd in many particui.irs, 
even when cwneeniod wiiii such quesi-inns as'he constitution of 
the uuiveise, wa nu ju.sl as little cniitltd to icgard the corre^poml- 
eucc as proof <jf ihr ir truth. 


The Leffevifs of Hq Panjah. IJy Captain R, C. Temple, IJencfal 
Sijtft* Corp.s, Felh'W of tho l»oyal Ceographical Society, 
IL-mber of the Royal Asiatic, Philological, and Folklore So- 
cieti*"s, tlm Anthropological Inst.iinte, and the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. No. I. August issrj, Roiabay: Education So¬ 
ciety’s Press. London : liuhner & Co. 


T he series of fulk-tulcs of which this is the first instalmeDt 
promises to form a valuable contribution not merely 
to the study of comparative atoriulogy' but to oui' practical. 
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knowlodj'e of ludian life and tliouglit. Considering the rich- 
ness of tlmflold, wondtiiully little has yet been done towards 
collecting and preserving the unwiiiten literature of India, 
i»nd Cai»lain Temple deserves the gratitude of scholars for 
his lahouis in this direction 

The AdvL-utiiros of llaja Rasalu, which have been selected 
to head the series are, we aic tohl, especially valuable. "The 
legend gives a hint of the true hiatbry of that Indo-Scythiau- 
hero, who may yet be identified with Sri Syaiapati Deva, 
whose Coins are still found in such abundance all over tbe 
Paiijah, and who must have flourished between tbe first Arab 
invasion of Sindh and Fvabul and the rise of the Ghaziiavide 


])yn;isty. It also contains in places the most remarkable ana¬ 
logies to tho almost universal stories of the Sevaib Wise Men, 


the germs of which arc to be found in the Sukusdptciti and 
l\iiLchttt>intra in India, and in the Htory of Siadihud in Eu¬ 
rope nnd A>ia, repeated in Arabic in tho Alif Laila^ in Persian 
in the tSiudibiidndnid and the in Greek and SjM'iac 

in the Hiory of in the Hebrew Mishle Sandabar^ 


and in ,Sj);uii>h in the L\hi\> de los Eiujiumos de las Mugeres^ 
besides many modern versions in most of the languages of Europe 
and in the hauit* books of modern India. 


The verhilied pa.'ssagos in tlie legend possess considerable 
])hilological interest, and have been given, in every instance, 
voibatim. 


Across Vltrf/se. being the Nurratire of a Joinmey of Exploration 
through the Eoulh China Honkr Laiids from Canton to i/an- 
didag. ily Aicliil)aM U. CoI(|uhoun, Executive Engineer, 
liidiiiii Public \Vi>iks, E.ll.G.S,, A. Al. Inst. C. E. In two vol¬ 
umes, London : Sampson, Low, Marstun, iScarle, and Riviugtoo. 
188 ;{. 

M u. COLQirriOUN’S volumes are full of interest, not only 
as a giujiliic uarraiive of travel through some of the most 
picturo.'ique country in the world, Ijut as demonstrating the 
posNibiliiy of an Englishman, wholly ignorant of the language, 
traversing nearly the ciitirc breadth of China without corning 
into serious collision with the natives, Mr, Colquhoun, no doubt, 
enjoyed tbe advantage of a safe conduct from the Viceroy of 
the " Two Kwangswhich stood him in good stead througboat 
this part of the journey, hut similar documents have before now 
been set at nought by both mobs and local oflBcials in Chlna^ 
and our traveller's success must be largely attributed to tbe 
prudence with which he avoided all chance of hostile encounter, and 
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possibly to liis adoption of the native costume, which tended ta 
render his presence, as a foreign ilevil," as little obtrusive as 
possible. The question whether it is good policy for a European 
to assume the native garb when travelling among unrricndly 
oriental peoples, is a vexed one, and it can hardly be said that the 
present instance decides it. There is, no <loubt, much to he urged 
on both sides. In travelling l)y river, where the main object is to 
avoid attracting undesirable jittcntiou fioia a distance, the balance 
of argument is, perhaps, in favour of the plan. But wliero a 
traveller is brought constantly into intimate contact with the 
people, it probalily rather adds to than diiuinlslies his danger. 

Mr. Colquhouii was frustiated, hy the |m,ssivo ob^trucrion of 
the local aulllOlnlK^s, in his inteniion of leaving Chinese territory 
at Esmok and making his way through the Iinlepeudoiit and 
Tiibutary Slian States to ^louhiiciu. But his journey through 
Yuiian and Upper Burmah, if not m) fruitful of new knowledge, 
is probabl}’ quite as interesting to the geueial rcatler. 

Mr. Colquhouirs style, while siinplo and miaftect^d, is im- 
pros.*-ive and pictuiVMpie. While he avoids ail approach to 
vvoaiLsouie ili>quisi:ion, his coniiaeiiis un men and tilings arc 
pieguauL with piaetical wi'^doni ; and ii woui\l be ditlicult to 
name a book calciilat(*d to be more in.-'tiuciive to any one follow¬ 
ing in Lis footsteps than '' Across Cbryjo," 


VeUXACULAU LlTKItATritE. 

]. Bhdrat-Kdhhii. By Bajani Kanta ^iipia. Printed by Ehnban 
Mohan (Jliosh, at tlie \’ietona :iIU-], Cornwallis Sfieet 

ami published by (Jurudas Cliattopadh\u\a, at the Bengal 
Aledical Library, 07 , College Street, (kilcntta. 18 S 3 . 

2. Aryu-VaH. By liajani KantaCJnpfa, Secoml Edition. Print¬ 
ed b}' Saiacbchamlra Deb, at tiie Bind Press, 37. Mecbnabazar 
Street, and Published by Gunnlas CbaMopibiiiyaya, at ilie 
Bengal Medical Libiary, 1*7, College Street, Calcutta. LS83. 

B A13U Rajaui Kanta Gupta lias, we believe, done moro to 
popularise Indian history than any otlier Bengali writer. 
Me is neither an antiquary nor an original wtiter on Indtin 
liistory. He works with materials collected by uLbers. And yet 
he is a writer who stands almost alone among writers on Indiau 
history. The reason is that, though he has no new information 
to give us, or any new theory to explain, his manner of explain¬ 
ing ladiaa history is different from that of Eugli.sh historians of 
India. It is the manner of a patriot—>of a Hindu who desires 
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Hint his country’s history should bo so exfilained and studied as 
to fill the* Hindu mind with patriotic pride and historic enthu- 
^ia.stn. Ilo diaws liis topics chiefly from linjputaiia and the 
I’nnjah, and oocasionally from other parts of India. Of the two 
woiks under nolico, the second, Arya-Kirti^ is the first of 
a series in which ‘ the story of the exploits and achievementa 
of the Hindu Aryas will iic jiiadually unfolded.” The author 
int(Mid.s, by puitlisliintj this seiics, to* serve a great educational 
]>niposo He thinks that the Indian mind is greatly denational- 
ised, and lluucfuie demoralised by ibc present system of teacliiug 
I'liu il}’ fou'ign liisioiy and biooraidiy in Indian schools. By this 
s\.stem the Indian is taught- to think of men and manners in 
a style whudi i.s not of thi< ri^uutrv, and consequently, he be¬ 
comes unlit to S'*iv 0 his own countrymen. That there is some 
truth in this view, caini*>t, \Ye liiink, he denied, No man can 
Iw Idatind for not serving one whom he does not respect. 
AVrII, Imliiin history does, indeed, find a place among the studies 
of our Si-hools and colleges: but that is only the portion of 
Judtan lii'^touv in which the llmdu finals himstdf beaten or 


oiuwiiU'd i)y foreign* We tlujii Ihie huil Ijahii Uajani Kunta’s 
Id'torieal sanies as fine wliicii will do much to remedy the ilefocls of 


tlie system of le:iehing whtcli is followed in our schools and 

•d ^ 

colh'C's. 


lihartif-Kalovi consists of a iinnilxw of es^aj's connected with 
Jmlian hl^i**!■v and ^fiif >uhji*cts tmioluMl npfiu are—the 

Aryan s- tllL'incnf in India, A^'‘ka. tin* (1 1 ' '.-ks in India. Jndian ivligi- 
ou'-. '-ect^, Jagar Sc* lij dio ma: li.d pvowi >> of riongalis, Butidhism, 
the liberty of tln^ in Imlia, iVc, x\Jl ih"so siihjtcts arc tiealed 

ill a plain p<»pul:ir si vlr-, ami in a wf love and ivspect for the 

ant lior's own couuliy. To om* oftlu; (*^<ays in this collHction we would 
diaw the attoniitni of our remhus. and esijceially of Benenli school 
hoys. ilo:st people in this countiy hcliev*; that Jagat Seth was 
the name, and nor. iho title, of a man. Tim enor, we are in¬ 
clined to think, has its origin in some of the liistorical works 
wliieli arc used in onr schools, an<l is, we have reason to say, 
firmly rooled in the minds of some of our most distinguished 
scholars. Jagath Solli, as a poiusal of the paper in Babii 
Jlajaiii Kanta’s hook w’ill com ince every one, was not a name, 
but a title embodying an exceedingly iuterestiiig personal and 
political history. _ 


Up^wyas-TatnahalL Part I—Nos. 1, 2 and 3. By Ddmodar 
Mukhopadhyaya. Printed and published by H. M.* Afukbarji 
& Co., at the New, Sanskrit Press, 11, Simla Street, Cal¬ 
cutta. 


T his is a serial containing Bengali translations of three Eng¬ 
lish works of fiction,—Bulwer’s Hienzi, Scott’s Bride of 
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X«wim«rm 0 or and Wilkie Collius’ Woman in White, The translator 
deserves praise, because the works he has selected for truusla- 
lion are not of the class of Reynold's Mysteries, which many 
of his countrymen seem fond of rendering into their own 
vernacular. But vfe are not sure whether he deserves oLlier 
praise than this. In the first place, we are nob quite sure 
whether Bengalis, who do. nob know English, care to road stories 
in which the thoughts, scnliinents, and aetitnis of foreigners 
are described. Tl»e story, for instance, of a political move¬ 
ment, like that which was headed by llienzi, cannot be ex¬ 
pected to evoke much sympathy or interest among a clas.s of 
readers, who do not earn much for forms of pt>litical life, or 
know not what political life means. In the second place, Babu 
D&modar Mukharji's plan of relating foreign stories with Iiuliaii- 
ised names of places and persons—a plan which seems fo]|ow*ed 
more largely in Riciizi tlian in the other rale.s—is positively 
misleading and injtirious. In this plan, Bengalis appear think¬ 
ing, feeling, and acting like persons which they are not. It W(»nld 
have been in every respect bettor if, following the advice (d Ilabu 
Kaliprosaiina Ghosh, Baba Dimodar Mnhharji hml giveii u> a 
strictly literal translation, or if, in acconlaiiot' with the mlvioc 
of Babii Buikim ChaiuliM Chatrorji, lie had given us nrither 
a literal translation nor a fioe version. Tlio enrioliiuent of Jhmsrali 
literature is the plea on uhicli such veiMon.s me geiK iidly piibli.^ili- 
ed. But it should be alwavs borne in mind iliat transl.itiiins 
and versions are alter nil borroweil w'oalib, and no one can be 
considered trul}’ rich with borrowed money. Bengali litreratenrs 
should therefore p iy as inir’ich attention ^is pod.^iblc to the culti- 
vaiiou of their own resources. 


Manabatattwa, or aTvei\^]i^e ou the Social, Moral and Intidloct- 
ual Position of Man. By Bireswar Pande. Printed and pub 
lisbed by U. M. Mnkharji & Co., at the New Sanskrit Press, 11 
Simla Street, Calcutta 1883. 

I T is seldom that we come across a work like tliis in Bengali 
literature. The abstruse qne.stion.s of creation, creative power, 
the soul-element in man, man s past and future states of exis¬ 
tence, the existence of God, the criterion of human duly, liberty 
and equality, &c., are discussed by the author with creat power 
of thought, great ingenuity, an<l great boldness and »*nthusiasm. 
What'is written on these subjects seems to embody the n'sult of 
careful study and deep meditation, Tlie style in whicli the essays 
are written, really challenges admiration. It is nonarkably clear, 
pertinent and impre.sstve, indicating clear thought and deep and cani- 
eat cooviction. It ia a bold and vigorous, but beautifully plain and 
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simple style. The author appears to revel iu the subjects which ale 
dweltupon ia this work, and to eujoy keenly the indescribable luxury 
of discussing them. On social subjects, the author writes like a 
conservative. We do not go with him entirely, but we are glad 
to be able to state, that wc agree in almost all his conclusions on 
the subject of Zenana seclusion, early marriage, widow-marriage^ 
&c. Babu Bireswar Fande is a thinker of a practical turn of mind, 
and seems to have been therefore betrayed into some errors by 
placing undue reliance on the results of statistical inquiries. But 
in spite of all his errors, his work is really an admirable per¬ 
formance—an exceedingly valuable and interesting contribution 
to Bengali literature. 


ABi&das Bidyd. Part L By Raya Gobinda ATohnn Bidyfibinod" 
b&ridhi. Ihiuted by I. C. Basu & Co., at the Stanhope PresSi 
249, Bow-bazar Street, Calcutta, and published by the Author 
atKakind. 18S3. 


B abu gobinda MOHAN ROY is very favourably known 
to our readers as the author of some interesting treatises 
on Hindu astronomy. His present work is equally interesting. 
It contains a description of the 18 main divisions or branches of 
^Sanskrit learning, and of their numerous sub divisions. As a book 
of reference, Asiadas Bidyd is a work of great value. It is the 
result of vast patient study and clear erudition. Babu Gobinda 
Alohan Roy is a literary workman of a very serious, earnest and 
elevated type—of the type which sustains a nation's literature 
aod constitutes its real strength. 


BalyasaJchd. Part i. Printed and published by Ramsarbasya 
Bhattacharya, at tlie Bidhau Press, No. G, College Square, 
Sakabda. 1805. 


T his is a collection of easy and interesting poems for 
children. The subjects selected are likely to be of great 
interest to those for whom the book is intended ; the versification 
is generally sweet and smooth; and the style is earnest and 
impressive. 


c 







